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CHAPTER L 

THE SCORBUTIC DIATHESIS IS PBIMABY PATHOLOGY. 

SECTION I. 

HISTORY, DEFINITION, CAUSE, AND ESSENTIAL NATURE. 

Impairment of nutritive life is the foundation of ''the 
pestilence that walketh in darkness." This truth is finding 
expression in a less direct manner than it is here uttered, 
through various channels. The current leading journals of 
medicine abound with evidences that the subject of nutrition 
in all its relations to the healing art — to chemistry, physio- 
logy, therapeutics, and especially to pathology, is engaging 
the professional mind with great zeal and hopeful promise. 
Deranged assimilation, as the origin or cause of disease, and the 
proper diet for the sick, are being made the theme of dis- 
courses, lectures, and reports ; and even the more elaborate 
systems, treatises, and standard contributions to medical pci- 
ence, are testifying with more and more profound emphasis, 
the vast importance the subject of impaired nutrition holds in 
the domain of practical medicine. Rokitansky's Manual of Pa- 
thological Anatomy may be instanced as a marked exemplifica- 
tion of this, and of the great truth expressed in our first sen- 
tence; for it holds, vol. i. page 71, that all local diseases, even 
the phlegmasiaB, for instance, are the oflFspring of a general 
dyscrasia of the blood, unfitting it for the service of nutrition : 
— the '* anomalies [impairments] of nutrition " constitute the 
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6 ON THE 8C0BBUTIC DUTHESIS. 

burthen of the book. The leading cultivators of medical sci- 
ence in the United States, with whom it has been our happiness 
to interchange thought and expression on this subject within 
the last two years, and our opportunities have been great, 
have generally endorsed this view of the origin of disease, 
viz : that all disease is the result of impairment of the nutritive 
function ; have done so invariably, perhaps, when it has been 
presented as a simple proposition ; when, however, impairment 
of the nutritive function has been held to be essentially syn- 
onymous with the latent morbid condition called the scorbutic 
diathesis, (the position we are driven to after much careful re- 
search,) some have joined issue with us ; more have remained 
non-committal ; and a respectable number have endorsed this 
new view or doctrine. The name by which ithas appeared to us, 
this primary dyscrasia should legitimately be called, rather than 
designated by the vagueness of an anomaly conveying neither 
clue to its cause nor indication for its removal, has ap- 
peared to be a stumbling block in the minds of some, and 
further time for reflection seemed to be required to settle 
the question. A correspondent of this class thus expresses 
himself: 

** I am somewhat at a loss in defining my position in refer- 
ence to the doctrine upon which you base your new theory. 
During the last half of my professional life, I have each year 
become more inclined to yield consequence to the general 
constitutional abnormities under which special diseases are 
developed, and I have been in the habit of assigning those 
evil tendencies in the constitution to a dyscrasis of the blood. 
The question to be determined, in order that I may give even 
a more extended application to your theory than you have 
insisted upon, is, are these primary pathological conditions to 
be regarded as scorbutic^ Or is the diathesis non-scorbutic ? 
I believe it has been pretty universally conceded that the 
dominion of cholera is restricted to those subjects whose 
systems have been, from the operation of certain unknown 
deleterious agencies^ deprived of the power of resistance to 
the inception of disease ; which is just a little short of the 
complete recognition of a cholera diathesis. It can no longer 
be matter of doubt that cholera supervenes upon a pre-exi stent 
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aptitude to disease, engendered either by the withdrawal 
from the economy of those materials essential to preserve it 
in a state of healthful integrity, or by exposure to the opera- 
tion of agencies capable of impressing the constitution with 
peculiar morbid conditions. These, in my humble opinion, 
are the conditions with which epidemics, especially of the 
more malignant type, hold an intimate relation. If your 
doctrines in reference to cholera can be practically main- 
tained, we need no longer urge the importance of a more 
discursive line of investigating the etiology of disease ; and 
until we shall have adopted the proper starting point, the 
ends and aims of our researches can never be consummated : 
the thing must be traced from its origin — from its very 
source. 

** Now, I am not prepared to say that a well-marked, 
unmasked case of scurvy has ever occurred in my practice, 
but I have been able frequently to detect minor degrees of 
the scorbutic condition, masked by a variety of other ailments. 
This fact has been so forcibly impressed upon my mind, that 
I am almost fully prepared to subscribe to some recently 
published views of Dr. Barnes, of the London Hospital. He 
says, 'patients present themselves at the hospitals, complain- 
ing of various ailments, such as rheumatism, fever, gastralgia, 
debility, hemorrhages, dysentery, etc., the scorbutic taint being 
masked by the more prominent diseases. He regards it as 
certain, that if the more prominent diseases have not in alt 
cases arisen as secondary affections upon the scorbutic 
degradation of the blood, yet that their nature and course are 
so modified by this complication, that it is necessary to take 
the scorbutic taint into consideration in prescribing the treat- 
ment.' By the way, I will advise you to examine these 
reflections of Dr. Barnes, which you will find in the London 
Lancet, June, 1855, page 533. They are certainly very 
interesting, and have a direct bearing upon the investigations 
with which you are at present occupied, and inculcate path- 
ological tenets, upon which you will not be likely to make an 
issue with the doctor. I am, and have for some time been, 
persuaded that pathologists have, until within a recent period, 
been too much disposed to study those manifestations to which 
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local lesions immediately give rise, rather tibian ascend to the 
pidmarj pathological conditions. From such a stand-point 
we should soon learn to regard the local lesions as sequents, 
developed in the progress of a more general pathologic^ con- 
dition." 

Then, according to these philosophic views of our able 
correspondent, Dr« J. P. Hall, there is either a broad, basic, 
germinal root or substratmn of latent pathology invisible, or 
scarcely visible, as we may say, to the naked eye, and which 
may be regarded as the foundation or predisposition from 
whence all active forms of disease spring, or there must be as 
many specific, independent germs, or poisonous substantive, 
seedling origins, as there are classified diseases in the 
nosological arrangements. Now, which is the more probable ? 
Dr. Hall and Dr. Barnes, whom he quotes, incline to the 
former view, viz : to the doctrine of a one germinal root of 
all disease, and Dr. Barnes it would seem, holds that the 
primary pathology is scorbutic, the same as we hold, while 
Dr. HaU is not positive, but inclines to the adoption of the 
same view. Thousands of minds in the profession are, like 
Dr. Hall, forced, as they advance in knowledge acquired by 
observation and experience, to abandon the plurality doctrine^ 
and to generalize the causes of disease to some comprehen- 
sive unity, as more in accordance with reason and the sim- 
plicity of nature's laws, than the doctrine of specific causes 
and independent entities. Hippocrates, Galen, Rush, Hahne- 
mann, and many others have advocated either directly or 
impliedly, the doctrine of the essential unity of disease, but 
without shedding any very clear light, however, as to the 
cause and nature of that one disease. Nor is it important in 
itself what the primary pathological condition, if found, should 
be called. Names are indeed nothing, abstractly considered : 
still, if a definite meaning is attached to a term, and this has 
been the meaning for centuries, and this term suggests a broad 
and general thera{)eutic indication, or outline of the rational 
treatment and prophylaxis, as does the ac^ective term ^cor- 
iutic, when qualifying disease, it is altogether better to use 
it than to invent a new one for expressing the same patholo- 
gical condition, though the signs of the diathesis be '^ masked " 
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as Dr. Barnes finds tbem '' by the more prominent diseaseSi" 
and the taint onlj revealed through the efficacy of antiscor* 
butic treatment 

We stand not alone^ then, in the use of the name given to 
this broad sabstratam of disease, which, by virtae of treat- 
ment, has been proved to exist as well as by the objective 
signs, in numerous special diseases, referred to by Dr. Barnes, 
— also in cholera, ch<^era infantum, and other epidemic 
forms of disease. We are clear, therefore, for retaining the 
term by which this foundation of disease has, for ages, been 
called, and our purpose in this essay is to examine its scope. 
Dr. Holmes, whom we have quoted in a previous essay, (see 
vol. i. p. 300), sanctioned the same use of the term, and the 
same views are maintained in his paper, as to the masked 
character and ubiqueous presence of the diathesis. In 
applying the theory of the scorbutic diathesis, then, to the 
solution of the problem of cholera and other epidemics, we 
have only made a now application of a well-known principle, 
and nobody can sifr we have not assigned an adequate cause. 

That we have not stepped one inch beyond a wholesome 
generalization in this matter, is demons^able by the follow- 
ing opening paragraph to a clever essay on cholera^ published 
in 1849, the production of Dr. J. P. Batchelder, of the city 
of New York, a veteran practitioner. 

*< The fact is that through certain phenomena presented with 
tolerable uniformity by epidemics, there runs an analogy 
which, taken in connexion with circumstances attending their 
movements, progress, and termination, has led to the thought 
that their causes, although involved in impenetrable obscurity, 
may be few — similar— perhaps identical; while the effects 
they produced were modified by accidents, incident to their 
evolution, by circumstances pertaining to the subjects acted 
on ; or by contingencies connected with season, climate, etc 
This view, it must be admitted, accords well with the simpli- 
city of Nature, producing the greatest number and variety 
of effects from the fewest possible causes, in which her wisdom 
is apparent, and manifestly different from that of man, who 
is prone to overlook the simple means by which her vast 
machinery is put and kept in motion for the attainment of 
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resnlts the most grand and sublime. Ignorant of causes, ire 
may, however, by watching the phenomena they originate, 
deduce the laws by which they are governed : and further- 
more, by reasoning from effects, we are sometimes led to a 
knowledge of their causes. By pursuing this method in 
respect to chemical a£Snity, gravitation, etc., philosophers 
have been able to deduce and settle their laws so firmly that 
we implicitly and unconsciously act on them in our daily 
pursuits ; and by patient observance, careful analogy, and 
study of the phenomena of diseases, we have likewise become 
acquainted with the laws by which they are governed without 
knowing their causes. In respect to Cholera this method has 
been unfortunately too much neglected, and the attention has 
been diverted from its legitimate objects ; hence the failure 
to ascertain and settle in a satisfactory manner, the laws by 
which its propagation from individual to individual is regu- 
lated and determined, and also its precise nature." 

There can be no question but that the failure to discover 
the cause and nature of cholera, as Dr. %Ltchelder says, has 
been through a misdirection of search after some specific 
cause, rather than a wholesome generalization of the matter 
to the simple cause that produces all epidemics. This cause 
we claim to have revealed. Wo have not only unfolded the 
law that governs cholera, but every other epidemic form of 
disease, yea, all sporadic diseases. Impairment of nutritive 
life is the starting point. Nobody perhaps will, or can difiFer 
with us this far, when the mind is closely riveted to the 
subject, and yet this is a vast stride from the present stand* 
point of the profession, gazing into the firmament after some 
special '* epidemic influence ; " but we expect to show very 
clearly that impairment of nutritive life and the scorbutic 
diathesis are one and the same thing. 

If there is any just foundation in truth for the generaliza* 
tion doctrine maintained in the preceding essays, that the 
scorbutic diathesis is the latent condition of cholera, cholera 
infantum, <&c., the first link in the morbid chain, without 
which those maladies would never be developed, then we have 
discovered the key that unlocks the secret chambers of their 
pathology ; and if this is indeed so, is it not the master-key 
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that unlocks every apartment in Pandora's box 7 This is a 
comprehensiye question, and its answer will call forth the 
examination of a great many particulars before our readers 
can be prepared to draw final conclusions. The idea clashes 
with the received opinions of the day, but this is nothing: 
science rests not on authority, but on facts cuai gated by in- 
ductive reasoning to a grand idea as a final conclusion. 
Were it otherwise, the doctrine of the circulation would 
never have been received, innoculation, vaccination, or the 
revolution of the earth. We hope, therefore, that the bold- 
ness of our propositions will not deter the reader from an 
unbiassed examination of the argument. 

How this question of the Scorbutic origin of Disease arose, 
and how it formerly stood* — Many of the readers of the fore- 
going essays, which have been published serially, have 
endorsed our conclusions fully as to the scorbutic pathology 
of the diseases treated of, but others again have ignored 
them, out and out. In order to enable* the reader to decide 
this matter correctly, we have taken the pains to write this 
treatise, and to post up the pathology of the scorbutic diathesis, 
to the present time, by the light of physiology and chemistry, 
what the old authors on scurvy could not possibly do ; and fur- 
thermore, we herein give an epitome of nearly all the writers 
on scurvy extant, to serve the reader as a standard of compari- 
son. To come to the point at which we now aim, when this 
epitome is consulted the reader will find that the old authors 
believed and taught that a latent scorbutic taint or diathesis 
was the fruitful source, basis, or cause of a large class, if not 
of all diseases ; that is, many of them held this view, while 
others strenuously opposed it as derogatory to common sense 
and sound philosophy, and furthermore, as establishing a 
platform for a routinism in practice, of murderous and horrible 
tendency. The oppositionists, those opposed to this new light, 
the party, grown gray in the faith of ** occult qualities of the 
air" being the cause of diseases, fought bravely for what 
they sincerely believed, no doubt, to be the ancient land- 
marks of the profession, hurling their anathemas at the gene- 
ralizationists, intent on crushing out the wide-spread heresy 
and they did finally prevail, or, rather, the matter, went by 
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default toward the close of the last century, as fruit-growing, 
horticulture, commerce, and the peaceful arts of rural indus- 
try changed the course of living, and this, more powerful 
titan arguments or physic, banished the most commonly con- 
ceded forms of scurvy from the land ; and the introduction of 
lemon-juice, through the efforts of Sir Gilbert Blane and 
others, into the naval and merchant service, extinguished the 
recognized nautical varieties of it fi^om the sea. 

It must be borne in mind here, in order to fully appreciate 
this matter, that scurvy, when it made its supposed debut, in 
the sixteenth century, seemed to be, and was held to be, a new 
scourge, unknown to the ancients, and that it rapidly spread 
over the entire known world, and installed itself everywhere, 
becoming indigenous to every clime, and aping every other 
disease ; and as the old fashioned, well-known forms of dis- 
ease wera continually seen to arise or spring from this new 
source, there was no way of explaining and settling the 
matter, but in either admitting two origins, for nearly all 
diseases, viz : the assumed ancient origin, veiled in impene- 
trable obscurity, and also the modern, palpable, scorbutic 
origin; or else in denying the new-fangled scorbutic origin 
altogether, and turning to and beating down scurvy, and 
making it behave systematically and orderly as one form of 
disease among many, and swearing that it was not a pro tens. 
These were the respective positions of the two wings of the 
profession on this question, one, two, and three centuries ago, 
or say, running through a cycle of two hundred years, more 
or less; neither party wanting talents of the highest order; 
Bugalenus, Willis, Boerhaave, Hoffman, and others being on 
the scorbutic side of the question ; and Sydenham, Kramer, 
Lind, and others, opposed to the generalizationists and their 
manifest inconsistency of two origins or causes of the same 
forms of disease. These were the erroneous grounds on which 
both parties stood ; the generalizationists attributing diseases 
to scorbutus, and the ancient unknown sources or causes ; and 
the oppositionists to the ancient, unknown, or occult sources 
alone. So stood this causa belli between our great forefa- 
thers in physic; and thus the combatants were marshalled and 
arrayed, and thus they gave each other battle; and thus, 
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vmlr, » the aeriptere a^ the nee vas not to the swift, 
Bor the battle to the strong, but the Tictorr of the opjiodi* 
tionists was finaDj adiiered, as we have said, through the 
wuLxA of OTilixation, horticiiltare, and lemon jnice« Kobodf 
has ahioe had any dearer or better notion of the trne eanse or 
canses of either sporadic, endemic or epidemic diseases than 
formerly. So fiur as etiology is concerned, the l^potheses of 
occult qualities, malaria, epidemic inflnence, and the jadg* 
ments of (Sod (sTnonyms of Egyptian darkness) are still the 
inheritance of physicians in the middle of the nineteenth cen* 
tnry! 

Now onr philosophy affords an explanation and a rationale 
to the views of both of those old parties, by showing that all 
diseases arise from impaired nutrition as the starting point, 
which is primary pathology^ or a general dyscrasia, synony* 
mous with the latent scorbutic diathesis. 

Thus we escape endorsing the errors and inconsistencies of 
either party, while we plant onrself on the eternal rook of 
this induction, that where nutrition fkils, tcom whatorer 
cause, scorbutic pathology begins, generalizing disease to a 
known and an adequate cause, through all the world's history. 
We are satisfied that this is indeed the truth ; that the insidi* 
ous, latent, morbid condition of the system, known as the 
scorbutic taint or diathesis, was, is, ever has been, and ever 
will be, the fons d origo of all general diseases, or of uni- 
versal pestilence. This we expect to make clear in the fol« 
lowing sketches of scorbutic pathology. Sketches, wo say, 
for we shall be less regardful of system, and formal arrange- 
ment, than of facts, and inductions bearing on this great 
question. 

That we have enunciated the truth in this matter receives 
support from every side. Many observers have, of late, come 
to pretty much the same conclusions. We could name scores of 
physicians in the circle of our own acquaintance, some enjoying 
rare opportunities for observation as physicians of hospitals, 
almshouses, and asylums, whose views in the main coincide 
with ours. They who have been in the daily habit of seeing 
latent, as well as developed forms of scorbutus for years and 
years, have come to the same conclusion with Dr. Barnes of 

2 
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the London Hospital, ** that the deaths of thousands, registered 
as owing to fever, rheamatism, pneumonia, and other causes, 
are, in reality, to be ascribed, if we ascend to the primary 
pathological conditions, rather to scurvy ; a condition upon 
which the fever, rheumatism, and other immediately fatal 
diseases are but epiphenomena.^^ He says, '* It was an ob- 
servation of Commodore Anson, which has been confirmed by 
modern experience, that those who are debilitated by ad- 
vanced or immature age, or previous disease, are most prone 
to fall into a scorbutic condition. The children at the well- 
known school at Tooting, were mostly disposed to scurvy 
from bad diet before the cholera broke out amongst them." 
{Lancet^ June, 1855.) 

Now here is the embodiment of our views in a nutshell ; 
people on all sides, infants and adults, dying of fever, cholera, 
etc., from an inlaid predisposition to scurvy from bad diet ; 
the primary pathological condition being scurvy^ so proved 
by treatment, and the fatal maladies but the epiphenomena of it. 
It is a comfortable reflection that those whose opportunities 
for observation have been greatest, have come to much the same 
conclusions we have, and that our new views are ignored only 
by those unfortunately enjoying less favorable fields for ob- 
servation. The great idea of Hippocrates, Galen, and Rush, 
of the unity of disease, and the gastro-enteritic seat of every 
constitutional ailment, held by Broussais, as well as the 
ridiculed doctrine of Hahnemann, that psora was the great 
germ of disease ; all find their solution in the generalization 
of it to the latent, hidden, but known dyscrasia, the scorbutic 
diathesis, the ofispring and only child of defective nutrition. 

DEFiNrrioN OP the Scorbutic Diathesis. — The term 
diathesis comes from the Greek roots, dia and ndrjiu, to 
place or dispose, and means a disposition to disease, or 
a constitutional affection of the body : a predisposition to 
certain forms of disease, rather than to others;— (F.) Immi- 
nence morbide. Tlie principal diatheses mentioned by authors 
are, the cancerous, scrofulous , scorbutic^ rheumatic, gouty, 
and calculous. This definition of the word diathesis is drawn 
from the standard dictionaries, and gives the true meaning 
and acceptation of the term. So far as science reveals, how- 
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ever, nothing is clearly known as to the cause and essential 
nature, or the laws of any diathesis but the scorbutic; nor 
the grounds of any original difference, admitting there may 
be a dozen differing conditions to which the term seems ap- 
plicable, nor can any good reason be shown why they may not 
all be one and essentially the same, springing from the same 
cause, but made to vary by accidents and surroundings. It is 
common to hear the term diathesis used as expressive of the 
constitutional state that rules, as it were, over the local mani- 
festations of disease. In the phlegmasia, we hear it said, there 
is an inflammatory or phlogistic diathesis present in the 
system — in hemoptysis, and other hemorrhages, a hemorrhagic 
diathesis — in families hereditarily prone to consumption, it is 
said a consumptive diathesis, or scrofulous diathesis exists. 
It is understood, then, or the idea intended to be conveyed 
is, that a diathesis is a primary or idiopathic morbid condition^ 
affecting the whole system, fluids and solids, whence spring 
active forms of disease. 

The word scorbutic has come into use since scurvy or scor- 
butus has been known, and belongs to it as the adjective 
term expressive of that so-understood kind or quality of 
disease. The scorbutic diathesis, then, means that general 
dyscrasia which lies at the bottom of scorbutus, or scurvy, in 
all its forms, if we adopt the view entertained by most 
writers, that it appears under numerous or protean forms. 
This is our view, and the one we have often expressed in the 
foregoing essays, and that which will doubtless appear clear 
in the sequel. In giving a definition of this general dyscrasia, 
or primary morbid state or condition, then, we must, in order 
to understand it, summarily take note of the cause or causes 
that produce it ; the laws governing it ; and the remedies 
which remove it Now, in a word, the want of vegetables, or 
defective alimentation, or whatever obstructs the nutritive 
function, is its cause; and this will always produce it: — it 
lies latent at first, until the vicissitudes incident to changes 
of season, or some other adequate impressions, excite or 
develop its protean forms ; this is always the ruling law : — 
and succulent vegetables and acid fruits that take up from the 
soil, the dissolved salts of lime, potash, soda, iron, silez, 
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salpbnri phospfaorong^ etc, etc., necessary for the repair of 
the tissues^ are the agents that remove it ; this is always the 
remedial recourse.* Here, then, is no ambiguity ; everybody: 
understands this in the same way and manner, and if the 
science of medicine were equally as plain in all it propositions^ 
it would be entitled to greater consideration. This scorbutic 
diathesis^ then, is clearly proved to be an original or primary. 
pathologicid condition, the cause of which, the laws of which^ 
and the remedies of which, are clear and comprehensible. 
Now it will appear in testimony from the old authors, before 
we close, that all forms of disease have been seen to arise 
from this diathesis. The same cannot be said of the cancer- 
ous^ rheumatic, gonty, scrofulous, or any other diathesis; 
though the scrofulous diathesis is not unfrequently spoken of, 
and held as synonymous with the scorbutic diathesis. We 
have conversed with many physicians who hold this view, who 
use the terms scrofulous and scorbutic as meaning the same 
thing. The fact that many ailments are held to be of a serofa-^ 
lous nature or origin, now-a-days, that were formerly held to 
be scorbutic, shows that there is a blending of the terma^ 
There is, in faet^ no line of demarkation between them. Con* 
sumption, a century and more ago, was held to be the offspring 
of the scorbutic diathesis ; now it is held to be the offspring 
of the scrofulous diathesis. The ailments of puny children 
and feeble women were then held to be scorbutic ; now they 
are scrofulous and nervous ; but with this change of terms^ 
we have lost sight of the cause. The cause of the scrofulous 
and nervous diathesis is not well set forth. Poverty, dirt» 
and bad air, are the alleged causes of scrofula, but there are 
no clear view& illustrating \\% cause, laws, and cure, as we 
have shown to be the case in scorbutic ailments. Nothing 
has been gained, therefore, by this change in the use of terms, 
but a great deal lost. The reason of this change in the use 
of terms, will be apparent as we proceed; it will unfold 
itselfl We wish to rivet the attention here to this point. 



* The general mle as to canse, laws, and cure, is here given. The canse 
is often hereditary, and no remedies can cure the incurable stages and forms 
of disorganization that may finally result. 
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that, there is not in all the literature of medicine that has 
met our eye, any thing clear and definite as regards any 
diathesis bat the scorbutic ; that is, any thing showing the 
general and conceded cause, laws, and remedies, and at the 
same time, that such diathesis is the initial of numerous forms 
and fashions of disease. This certainly favors the doctrine 
of the unity of disease, held by Hippocrates and Bush, as seen 
by the quoted mottoes on our title-page ; and either paternity 
is too respectable to be scoffed or ridiculed. The fact that 
either held such doctrine, is a guarantee that it was not a 
trick by which to gain fame, but a conclusion arrived at in- 
ductively, from an examination of the primary diatheses, and 
tie ultimate causes of disease. These are few. Instead of a 
thousand-and-one, as generally believed, and these mostly 
hypothetical, we have shown that there are, and of necessity 
can be, but only three sources or causes of general or popular 
diseases, viz : defective alimentation, aeration, and calorifica- 
tion, or these combined: some fault in the natural vital 
stimuli. Our bodies are formed and repaired of what we eat 
and drink ; a medium temperature is essential to the well 
working of the laboratory ; and the air that surrounds us, 
and which we breathe, is essential to the exoneration of the 
waste. These constitute the necessary conditions of nutrition. 
Any defect in them impairs nutrition — induces a pathological 
condition. What pathological condition? What diathesis? 
Why, we have just shown that any defect of nutrition always 
induces the scorbutic diathesis. We have shown that starva- 
tion, partial starvation, fasting even, or any one-kind of diet, 
(defective alimentation,) without deterioration of the air, or 
extremes of temperature, will induce that condition known as 
the scorbutic taint or diathesis. We have shown, further, 
that unfavorable climatic conditions of the meteoric vital 
stimulants, (defective aeration and calorification,) arising from 
topography, as exposure, heat, cold, humidity, and the vicissi- 
tudes incident to the changes of season, and even day and 
night, are adequate to begin the work of impairing the nutri- 
tive function, even under the best dietary that can be devised ; 
but that the result is the same, the scorbutic diathesis. This 
has been clearly shown. 

2* 
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The scorbutic diathesis, then, is the natural patholo^cal 
condition the system falls into, under any arrest or impair^* 
ment of the function of nutrition, either from withholding thq 
proper elements in Hxe dietary, or from the failing of those 
conditions of air and temperature essential to the well-woxk- 
ing of the laboratory. It is usually gradual in Its approach, 
or not sudden, but the development of special forms of actiire 
disease arising from it is mostly a sudden affair^ If there is 
great defect in all three of the vital stimulants, the progress 
to a marked pathological condition is brief, and vice versa : 
and if there is but a slight defect in one, as for instance^ a 
slight defect in the dietary, a shade only of impaired health ia 
the consequence. When we come to the consideration of the 
proper elements of nutrition, the thousand-and-one shades of 
impaired health will be naore easily comprehended. We 
speak of all these conditions of more or less health, then, aa 
so much of the scorbutic diathesis, for we have not been able 
to arrive at the evidences of any other primary pathological 
condition^ The scorbutic diathesis^ then, is the natural 
negative of health ; or want of health ; and is plainly the 
primary impairment of health, or beginning of disease^ The 
word 9corh in the Sclavonic language,, signifies disease ; hence 
the name scorbutus, (disease-utus : — ^hog latin,) according to 
Lind ; see the third edition of his work on scurvy, p. 284 
If this is the. primary pathological condition, and the natural 
way in. which all disease begins in man, animals, and vegetal 
bles,^ all organized forms of existence, the doctrine to which 
we are forced to yield assent, from observation, analogy, and 
induction, the scorbutic diathesis claims more attention than 
it has hitherto received. Let it be observed^ then, that our 
definition, of the scorbutic diathesis, as arising from impaired 
nutrition, is drawn, not to prove a pre-couccived theory to be 
true, but is founded on the experience and observation of the 
profession for three hundi'cd years past, and is a deduction 
from facts well established in medicine^ Definitively, then^ 
the scorbutic diathesis is a condition of want — want of nutri- 
tion, impaired nutrition — inanition of the blood and all the 
tissues — a lack of the elements, or an obstruction in the pro- 
cess of nutrition. It may^exist as a want in the system for 
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months or years, in fact does dwell in nearly every body in 
some degree, in the degree in which each falls short of perfect 
health, and is liable to be deyeloped, at every tarn or change 
of the seasons, or under excessive impressions, emotions, etc., 
into active diseases. As cold is the want of heat, and dark- 
ness the want of light, so the scorbutic diathesis is a relative 
condition — the want of a good state of nutritive life. 

This definition of the scorbutic diathesis, we are satisfied, 
cannot be narrowed, curtailed, or abridged in its scope, for if it 
is the result of impairment of nutrition, which is the general 
sense, it is the result of any impairment of nutrition, and cdl 
impairment of nutrition, or obstruction of the nutritive pro- 
cess, which view harmonizes the testimony of all observers. 
Let us compare this definition given of the scorbutic diathesis 
with the standard definitions of disease, as a method of fur^ 
ther illustration. 

Definitions of Disease. — It is important to have correct 
definitions of terms, in order to convey definite ideas by their 
use,^ and as we have shown the scorbutic diathesis to be the 
natural pathological condition the system falls into under 
imperfect or impaired nutrition, and this state or condition 
to be primary pathology ^ it may aid the better understanding 
of the matter to see whether and wherein the definitions of 
disease differ from this. Our definition of the scorbutie 
diathesis will be assailed no doubt^ asi too general and com* 
prehensive, by all those who bold that diseases are ind£> 
vidual things, having idiopathic beginnings alike entitled to 
respect ; but this is but an assumption^ an hypothesis at best, 
however time-honored it may be, and it is our intention and 
purpose to discard hypotheses, and fall back on careful im 
duction. Defect or impairment of nutrition always has imd 
always will produce the scorbutic state, and nothing more or 
less, let what will or may follow this as a consequence^ 
whether only debility or a general fever, a common cold or 
an inflammatory rheumatism. We shall make this clear aa 
we proceed, and we think the definitions of disease will tend 
to establish it 

Dr. Dunglison's Definition of Disease is, ^< An opponte state 
to that of health, consisting in a change either in the positiooi 
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and structure of parts, or in the exercise of one or more of 
their functions, or in both. 

<' By some Disease is applied to structural change, whilst 
Disorder is restricted to functional derangement. 

" The following table, essentially that of Dr. 0. J. B. 
Williams, comprises the chief elements of structural disease. 



TOSMSKb 
IIUTBITXOir. 



Increased, 
Diminished, 



ALfSBXD 
maOEAMUH 



Perrerted. 



Contraetion, 

Dilatation, 

Obstruction, 

Compression, 

Diq;>lacement, 

Rupture, etc. 



Hypertrophy. 

Atrophy. 

Inflammation, 
Induration, 
Softening, 
Transformation 



Deposits. 



ft Degeneration. 
Bnplastio. 

Oaeoplatftic. 
. Aplastie. 



rCieatrioe(^ 
(False mem's, 



Cirrhosis, , 
Fibro oaralage, 
Gray.tubercle, 
.Atheronia, etc 



r Yellow tubercle, 
-< Calcareous 
(, matter, ete. 



Orowths. 



fOysts. 
Non-malignant -^Tumours, 

(^Hydatids, etc 



. Malignant. 



rCareinoma, 
< Encephaloma, 
(^Melanosis, etc' 



As this definition of disease is drawn from Dunglison's 
Dictionary and Williams's Pathology, it may be regarded as 
the definition that conveys the present sense of the profes- 
sion in the matter ; and what is it ? verily but a syllabus of 
the sequents of impaired nutrition scholastically arranged ; 
or " DISEASED NUTRITION," as it is sct forth by bracket, but 
not by diathesis, as it should have been. The primary dys* 
crasia is jumped — and the terminations only presented, called 
diseases. But yet according to this definition, all diseases 
begin just as we hold in defective nutrition, though the 
teaching conveyed is, that each begins primarily and essen- 
tially sui generis. This is a fallacy. Take, for instance, 
the phlegmasia or inflammations: according to this defini- 
tion they all begin in " perverted nutrition ;" and everybody 
knows, and common sense teaches, that there is no specific 
or essential difference between inflammation of the brain, 
inflammation of the lungs, and inflammation of the liver. By 
ONisidering the general state or starting point in this defini- 
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tioD, which is called " diseased^" or ^'perverted " nutrititm, to 
be, as it is undonbtedly, 2i,diathestSy then there is no difference 
whatever between this general djscrasia and what we have 
defined to be the scorbutic diathesis. Bokitansky affirmSi 
vol. i. p. 71, that all diseases, even the local inflammations, 
arise from a general dyscrasia of the blood, unfitting it for 
the service of nutrition, which is the same doctrine. The 
mind, then, should withhold its assent to the doctrine of dis- 
eases being so many independent, poisoning beginnings, for 
this is a fallacy : they have all a common origin, as seen by 
this definition, according to Williams and others, when the 
matter is sifted to the bottom. 

Hahnemann's view. — " It is solely the morbidly affected 
vital principle which brings forth diseases. * * ♦ 
In what manner the vital principle produces morbid indica- 
tions in the system, that is, how it produces disease, is to the 
physician a useless question, and therefore will ever remain 
unanswered. Only that which is necessary for him to know 
of the disease, and which is fully sufficient for the purpose of 
cure, has the Lord of life rendered evident to his senses.*' 
(OrganoUf p. 99.) 

Elsewhere Hahnemann defines disease to be a non-entity^ 
and so far he is right ; but everybody, both *' young physic " 
and old, must concede that the above is very foggy. It may 
be said to be medical cant, it is certainly not medical philoso- 
phy ; not that we desire to detract one iota from any new 
truths Hahnemann may have developed. To say the diseased 
vital principle solely produces diseases — and that the question 
how it is done, is useless, is to block the game and gag future 
inquirers. To know the catise and nature of disease, is to 
know the most " necessary " principles in the art of healing, 
for common sense and reason can then deduce the remedies; 
and *'the Lord of life" should, in mercy, "render evident'' 
to physicians the grounds of practice — the principles — before 
the theory of cure, for otherwise tneir reason is not available 
stock in the art. 

Dr, HempeVs definition of Disease, — " Disease," says Hem- 
pel, **is not as is generally supposed, a state of the system 
opposite to health. This may seem paradoxical ; and never* 
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tbeless^ if disease, generally speaking, were the opposite of 
health, this general truth must oertainlj remain true la its 
particular applications. There must, therefore, be a quality 
(^ state of health opposite to typhus fever, another quality of 
health opposite to measles, another to rheumatism, another to 
paralysis, another to small-pox, another to dropsy, or, in one 
word, every form of disease must have an opposite state or 
quality of health. This is, evidently, not the case ; hence we 
infer that the general principle, being false in all its parti^m- 
hir applications, must, itself, be a fallacy, an illusion of the 
sensual understanding. Now then, if health and disease are 
neither opposite nor identical states, they must hold towards 
each other, relations of more or less > health, therefore, is a 
less degree of disease than what we generally term disease ; 
and disease is a less degree of health than what we generally 
term health. In adopting this mode of reasoning, I use the 
terms health and disease in an absolute sense, meaning by 
health the perfect harmony, and by disease the perfect dis- 
harmony of the physiological functions of the organism. A 
man's health may be so nearly perfect, that usage has justified 
the expression: he enjoys perfect health; but as long as 
human society and this planet remain invaded by disease, we 
caunot, strictly speaking, say that perfect health exists in a 
single instance ; there is more or less of it in a given case, 
but it is never perfect. Taking the perfect equilibrium of 
the functions as our standard of comparison, we may say that 
disease is an inferior or lesser degree of health, or health dis- 
turbed ; so that, even in disease, the idea of health is still 
preserved ; without health, disease would not be anything ; 
whatever it is, it is with reference to health." (Organon of 
Specific HoTMBpathy, p. 181.) 

This is a philosophic view of the subject in the main ; but 
the position taken that disease is not an opposite state to that 
of health, because there cannot be counter states of qualita- 
tive health, or the opposites of the so-called special diseases, 
falls to the ground when we see that there is but one primary 
pathology, and this essentially inanition. Bepletion and the 
best condition of nutrition imaginable is health ; and the want 
of this, or inanition of every degree and kind is disease. 
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This is the philosophy of health and disease in the abstract, 
and at rest, and they are fairly opposite conditions. Now, as 
agility, skipping, and the merry langh are among the phe- 
nomena or evidences of health, so debility, prostration, and 
tbe moan of distress, are among the phenomena or symptoms 
of disease. This view takes no account of the manner in 
which nutritive life may have become lowered and disease 
developed, but this we have incidentally illustrated in our 
previous essays, under defective alimentation, aeration and 
calorification, or extreme impressions of the vital stimuli, and 
shall further illustrate when we come to treat of the elements 
of the human body, the elements of food, and the chemistry 
and action of medicines : suffice it to say here that the coth 
dition of the system, that which is really the disease in the 
abstract, is the object of a definition, and that which both the 
physician and surgeon should seek to comprehend. 

The scorbutic diathesis, or latent scorbutus, then, is the 
primary, natural, or idiopathic negative of health ; and it is 
the only natural, idiopathic pathological condition we know 
of. It may be, and often is hereditary, begotten; for it 
affects the whole system, fluids and solids, the rudiments of 
course; and as the parents are, so are their offspring. We 
say it is the first departure from health, if health previously 
existed, and the only idiopathic, or primary pathological con- 
dition we know of. If others know of any other, we shall be 
happy to have our knowledge increased by their showing us 
its origin or cause, the law of development, and rational 
therapeia^ as we have done in regard to the scorbutic diathe- 
sis. We do not say this is impossible. We know not what 
others may know, or can do. . We only say, if done, it will 
extend the boundaries of our limited knowledge. We speak 
of general disease or pestilence. Accidents and the toxicolo- 
gical effects of poisons are not, and cannot be considered 
natural diseases, and of course are excluded: still, slow- 
poisoning kills, undoubtedly, by interupting nutrition, inducing 
artificial scorbutus ; the salts of lead and mercury are familiar 
examples : and moral causes of disease, such as grief, despond- 
ency, melancholy, etc., all tend one way, viz : to the impair- 
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ment of the nutritive function, and the inlaying of latent 
scorbutus. Shakspeare describes the scorbutic condition, 
.even to the purpuric and jaundiced hue of the skin, as 
resulting from the moral cause, unrequited love : 

** She never told lier love, 
Bat let concealment like a worm i' the bud, 
Feed on her damask cheek : she pined in thought ; 
And, with a green and yellow melancholy, 
She sat like patience on a monument. 
Smiling at grief." 

The scorbutic origin of diseases, then, is the only origin 
we hold to or know of, the only one proved, the only one on 
record positively shown, the only one we can work out by 
facts and inductive reasoning ; and so we are forced to the 
generalization view of Eugalenus, Willis, Boerhaave, and 
others, because all forms of disease positively have an origin : 
and in this we avoid, altogether, the inconsistency they were 
guilty of in admitting two origins ; as well as the unphiloso- 
phic credulity of all who believe in, or hold to the old ortho- 
dox doctrine of ** occult qualities in the air" being the cause 
or origin of diseases. And so far from the science of medi- 
cine being injured by the introduction and adoption of the 
doctrine, this is impossible ; truth never does injury, and it 
is absolutely the greatest truth that has ever been presented 
for the consideration of the profession, and must eventually 
become the corner-stone of the science of medicine. It can- 
not, therefore, do injury. The only fear is that it will be 
opposed, and its adoption retarded. We are aware that our 
positive manner of writing and asseverating the doctrine as 
truth, will be assailed, probably ridiculed, as well as the 
doctrine itself. The fear of a routinism in practice, or a 
stalking quackery, that was the raw-head and bloody-bones 
of Kramer, Sydenham, Lind, and others ; the evil paramount 
to all others to be dreaded, were the proposition of the scor- 
butic pathology of diseases to be conceded, will probably be 
resuscitaed in ghostly awe ; but this is but moonshine that 
will fade before the sun-light of truth. Lemon juice and the 
salts of potash are now taking the place of the lancet and 
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mercury in the treatment of rheumatism and the phlegmasia; * 
cod-oil and whiskey punch, the place of pukes, and v. s. in 
phthisis pulmonalis ; sulphuric acid the place of calomel in 
cholera ; and these changes in therapeutics only find their 
solution in the scorbutic pathology of those exceedingly grave 
maladies. Dr. Barnes says, '' marked cases of scurvy are not, 
perhaps, numerous in London ; but minor degrees of the scor- 
butic condition may be detected on careful inquiry. Patients 
so affected present themselves at the hospitals, complaining 
of various ailments, such as rheumatism, fever, gastralgia, 
debility, hemorrhages, dysentery, etc. the scorbutic taint 
being masked by the more prominent disease. Dr. B. regards 
it as certain, that if these more prominent diseases have not 
in all cases arisen as secondary affections upon the scorbutic 
degradation of the blood, yet that their nature and course are 
so modified by this complication, that it is necessary to take 
the scorbutic taint into consideration in prescribing the treat- 
ment. Good diet becomes a most indispensable point, with- 

* **Onthe Treatment of Pneumonia and Pleurisy. By Dr. Niemeteb, Pro- 
fessor of Clinical Medicine in Qreifswalde. (Prager Vierteljahrssclirifti 
1855. Band iv. p. 121.) 

Professor Niemeyer is mnch opposed to the employment of general 
venesection in pnenmonia and pleurisy, and only nses it ezceptionaUy with 
a view to prevent impending suffocation, and to facilitate the reflux of the 
blood from the brain, but not for the purpose of arresting the inflammation. 
He agrees with the observation of Dieck, that the convalescence is more 
rapid in those cases that have been treated without than those which have 
been treated with venesection ; and he explains the fact by the increase of 
fibrin, and diminution in the amount of red coipuscles, induced by the 
venesection. 

The treatment adopted by Professor Niemeyer consists in the application 
of compresses wrung out in cold water over the affected part of the thorax, 
and their renewal as often as they become warm. The great relief experi- 
enced by the patient is a sufficient guarantee that the repetition of the 
application will be carefully attended to. The only internal remedy em- 
ployed was nitre, in doses of two drachms in the course of twenty-four 
hours. Although employed at different ages, and in various forms of the 
disease, no metastasis or other evil consequences have ever been noticed by 
the author. He has seen persons attacked with very tumultuous symptomSy 
enabled by this treatment to return to their occupation on the seventh day 
after seizure. Professor Niemeyer recommends an early exhibition of steel 
in the convalescence from the diseases under consideration." (Brit, and 
For, Med, Chirurg, Rev, July, 1856, p. 194.) 

3 
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oat which the ordinary medicinal agents can effect little." 
(Lancetf June, '55). In other words, Dr. Barnes finds ail tlie 
diseases above mentioned, " et cetera/' which we maj snppoBO 
includes all the rest in London, only responding to anti-scor- 
butic treatment, all " masked," however, by nosology ; there 
is no other mask we know of, that obscmres the truth herein* 

The same thing is greeting the experience of the physicians 
of the hospitals, alms houses, asylums, and jails in this 
country, with whom we have interchanged conversation ; and 
the most skilful and successful in private practice are becona- 
ing homoepathists in drugging their patients, and more 
earnest allopathists in generously feeding them; and the 
whole secret of the matter finds its solution in the scorbutic 
pathology we hold up to view. The disciples of Thompson 
and Presnitz, intent on the one idea of opening the waste- 
gates of the system, and so getting rid of the locked-in, ob- 
structing, effete matters, or impurities of the blood, by the 
steaming, washing, and sweating processes, thereby provoking 
a demand for repletion and invigorating digestion and assimi- 
lation, but add confirmation to the soundness of our views. 
The method of curing dyspepsia practiced by Halsted of 
New York, some years ago, and which for a long time was a 
secret that each patient was sworn to keep, consisted in soap 
and water ablutions, and counter irritations by means of a 
beater over the abdomen until the integuments were sub- 
acutely inflamed, when the patient could eat and digest to the 
full ; for what is dyspepsia, but a chronic inability to appro- 
priate the elements of nuti:ition — in other words, the thousand- 
and-one wailings of the scorbutic diathesis, or want of 
nutrition? And the inhaling method of treating consump- 
tion practiced by Ramage and his followers, is but another 
phase of hygienic discipline, whereby the function of aeration 
is educated to a better performance, effete matters more per- 
fectly exonerated, and digestion and assimilation invigorated; 
adding further proof, if any were needed, of the truth of our 
views, and of the scorbutic pathology of phthisis. 

Illustration — Case of Consumption cured with punch and 
exercise : — 

" Some years ago I saw a gentleman who came to town 
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laboring under all the symptoms of a well-marked phthisis. 
The disease had been of several months' standing, and the 
patient was a perfect pictare of consumption. He had a rapid 
pulse, hectic, sweating, purulent expectoration, and all the 
usual physical signs of tubercular deposit, and of a cayity 
under the right clavicle. I may also state, that the history 
of the disease was in accordance, in all particulars, with this 
opinion. I saw this patient in consultation with a gentleman 
of the highest station in the profession, and we both agreed 
there was nothing to be done. This opinion was communi- 
cated to the patient's friends, and he was advised to return 
to the country. In about eighteen months afterwards, a tall 
and healthy-looking man, weighing at least twelve stone, 
entered my study, with a very comical expression of counte- 
nance : 

" ' You don't know me. Doctor,' he said. 

<' I apologized, pleading an inaptitude that belongs to me 
for recollecting faces. 

" * I am,' he said, * the person whom you and Dr. sent 

home to die last year. I am quite well, and I thought I would 
'come and show myself to you.' 

*' I examined him with great interest, and found every sign 
of disease had disappeared, except that there was a slight 
flattening under the clavicle. 

" ^ Tell me,' said I, ' what have you been doing V 

«* ' Oh !' he replied, * I found out from the mistress what 
your opinion was, and I thought as I was to die, I miglit as 
well enjoy myself while I lasted, and so I just went back to 
my old ways.' 

" * What was your old system of living ?' said I. 

" ' Nothing particular,' he said, * I just took what was 
going. ' 

«* * Did you take wine ? 

" * Not a drop,' he replied, * but I had my glass of punch as 
usual.' 

" * Did you take more than one tumbler ?' 

" * Indeed I often did. 

'* * How many : three or four ?' 

" * Aye, and more than that ; I seldom went to bed under 
seven 1' 
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" * What was your exercise T 

" * Shooting/ he said, * every day that I could go out' 

" * And what kind of shooting ?' 

" ' Oh n would not give a farthing for any shooting but 
the one.' 

" < What is that ?' 

" * Duck shooting.' 

" * But you must have often wetted your feet ?' 

" * I was not very particular about the feet,' says he, * for I 
had to stand up to my hips in the Shannon for four or five 
hours of a winter's day following the birds.' 

*^ So, gentlemen, this patient spent his day standing in tho 
river, and went to bed after drinking seven tumblers of 
punch every night ; and if ever a man had recovered from 
phthisis, he had done so when I saw him on that occasion. 
Suppose, now, that he had been confined to an equal tempera- 
ture and a regulated diet, and had been treated in all respects 
secundum artem^ what would have been the result ? Any of 
you can answer the question. In point of fact, this very 
treatment had been adopted during the first three months of 
his illness, and his recovery may be fairly attributed to the 
tonic and undepressing treatment which he adopted for him* 
self, and which his system so much required^ to enable him to 
throw oflf the disease." 

The above case, which we cut out of a newspaper, copied 
from the medical journals, illustrates the efficacy of the anti- 
scorbutic or punch treatment, joined to an abundant inhalation 
in the open air, with constant exercise, etc., thus invigorating 
the nutritive function. The picture may be overdrawn, as. to 
the exposure said to be daily endured, but this does not mili- 
tate against the leading truth illustrated — the scorbutio 
pathology of phthisis. 

Another case of Consumption cured — a medical gentleman. 
" Edenton, N. C, February, 1830. " Dr. Physic, Philadel- 
phia — Dear Sir : — In the month of April, 1812, after having 
been extremely reduced by an attack of bilious fever, I was 
seized with a cough, which continued, with great obstinacy 
and severity, until the month of November, when decided 
symptoms of phthisis began to make their appearance. 
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I nad e^ery evening an exacerbation of fever, preceded 
by chilliness, and sncceeded bj copious perspiration. My 
cough began to be less painful, but was attended with 
an expectoration of mucous, mixed with pus. Before this 
complaint came on me, I had accepted a surgeon's com- 
mission in the army, and was stationed at Tarborougb, 
about seventy-five miles from this place. In the month of 
December, the part of the regiment which had been recruited 
then having been ordered to Salisbury, it became my duty to 
repair to that place. 

^* Accordingly, about the middle of the month, in the situa- 
tion I have described, I set out on my journey. 

*' In two days I reached Raleigh, without having experi- 
enced any material change in the symptoms of my complaint. 
During my stay in Raleigh, the disease increased every day, 
so that I was obliged to remain there nearly a week, at the 
expiration of which time I had almost determined to retrace 
my steps, return home, and take my station among the forlorn 
and despairing victims of this unrelenting malady. 

"But reflecting deeply on my situation, and recollecting 
that scarce, a patient in a thousand had been known to recover 
from the disease after having been confined to bed by it, I 
was resolved to resume my journey, and to reach the place 
of destination or to perish on the road. It will be impossible 
for me ever to forget the effort I had to make in pursuing 
this resolution. On a cold and blustering morning, about 
the 20th of December, weak and emaciated, having been 
literally drenched in perspiration the night before, I ascended 
my gig and proceeded on my journey. The first part of my 
ride, this day, was excessively irksome and fatiguing. Every 
hovel and hamlet on the road seemed to invite me to rest, 
and to dissuade me from the prosecution of my undertaking. 
Often and anxiously did I wish that my disease had been of 
such a nature as to allow me to indulge the inclination I felt 
to desist from motion. But I continued my ride for three 
hours, when I found it necessary to stop for a little refresh- 
ment. While dinner was preparing, I lay down on a bed to 
rest. It was, perhaps, an imprudent act. Never was a bed 
so sweet to the wayworn and exhausted traveller, as was this 

3* 
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to me. I lay on it for an hour, wrapped, as it were, in 
Elysium. When summoned to dinner, though sleep was fast 
stealing on me, and inviting me to be still, I arose and 
attended, and after having made a moderate meal of very 
common country food, I resumed my ride, and at night, about 
half after six o'clock, arrived at Hillsborough, which is 
distant about thirty-six miles from Baleigh. The inn to 
which I had been recomifiended, was unusually crowded, 
and I had to accept of a room that was out of repair, the 
window-sashes rattling in their casements, and the wind 
passing through the sashes in several places. In such a 
chamber, at such a season, and in the situation already 
described, was I quartered for the night. To my surprise, 
however, I had a better night's rest than I had had for 
serveral weeks, and less perspiration, and coughed less than I 
bad done for a month before. 

'* In the morning, considerably refreshed, I proceeded on 
my journey, and travelled in a foggy, misty atmosphere full 
forty miles ; the next day about thirty-five ; and on the fourth 
day about twelve o'clock, I arrived at Salisbury. On my 
arrival, I heard it mentioned as a matter of astonishment, 
that a man in my ntuation should think of travelling in the 
cold and inclement season of winter ; much more astonishing 
that I should venture to approach the mountains at such a 
period. But I had taken my resolution, and was determined 
never to relinquish it while I bad power to walk or ride. 
The regiment to which I was attached was encamped about 
four miled from the town of Salisbury. To this place I 
tasked myself to ride twice every day, a duty I regularly 
performed in the coldest weather until I left the service. 

•* Early in January the officer in command received orders 
to repair with his regiment to Canada. While preparations 
were making for that purpose, believing that such a climate 
would be too severe for me, and that I must of course soon 
cease to be useful to the Government, I addressed a letter to 
the Secretary of War, soliciting permission to retire from the 
airmy. This request was promptly and kindly granted to me. 
In February, 1813, 1 commenced the practice of my profession 
ugain in this place, and continued to attend to the most labo- 
rious duties of it at all times of the day and night, in rain, 
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hail^ snow, storms, and sanshine, whenever I was called on far 
eighteen months. 

'< At the end of that time^ I had lost my hectic fever, night* 
Bweats> purulent ezpoctoratioi^ and my congh had nearly left 
me ; my chest had recovered its capacity of free and easy ex* 
pansion, and the ulcers in my lungs had entirely healed* 
Many, who read the foregoing statement, will no doubt be 
curious to know what medical means were used as auxiliaries 
in the cure of this very alarming state of disease. It would 
not be in my power to satisfy curiosity on this point, were it 
a matter of any importance, which I conceive is not the case, 
the complaint having been cured by^ hardy, invigorating exer* 
dse, continued unthout interruption in every variety of tem- 
perature and weather. 

''That palliatives of different kinds were resorted to at 
various periods, must at once be supposed, but I do not o(Mi* 
aider it a matter of consequence to name them, as they were 
gienerally such as would readily suggest themselves to physi* 
oians of every grade of skill or intellect, and never produced 
more than a temporary alleviation of symptoms. I always 
found that the inconvenience produced by a full meal yielded 
very soon to horse exercise, and that I generally coughed less 
while riding than at any other time. The hectic paroxysm 
was. generally interrupted, and sometimes cut short by a hard 
ride, and often, very often, during the existence of my dii^ 
eai^ have I checked the exhausting flood of perspiration, and 
renewed my strength and spirits, by turning out of bed at 
midnight and riding a dozen miles or more ; many a time, 
too, have I left my bed in the early part of the night, way* 
worn with coughing, restlessness, and sweating, for the 
purpose of visiting a patient, and after having rode an hour 
or two, returned home and slept quietly and refreshingly for 
the remainder of the night. 

** Another thing which I remarked in the course of my exr 
perience in the disease was, that some of the most profitable 
rides I ever took were made in the coldest and most inclement 
weather, (air dense, and plenty of oxygen for assimilating^ 
and that scarcely in any situation did I return from a long and 
toilsome ride without receiving a sensible amendment in all 
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my pulmonary complaints. In short, sir, were I asked to 
state, in a few words, the remedy which rescued me, I should 
say it was a life of hardy exercise, and of unremitting toil, 
activity, and exposure. With pectoral medicines, or those 
articles or compositions denominated expectorants, I seldom 
meddled in my own case ; without opium, which, from a con« 
stitutional peculiarity, I have not been able to take for many 
years, I found them too debilitating ; and with it, had I beOn 
able to use the article, I should not have been disposed to 
take them, lest their effect in disposing to rest and inactivity 
might have operated against the course I had prescribed foi 
myself, and from which I expected relief. 

" It remains for me to mention another agent which, I 
think, excited a very curative influence upon my disease, and 
that is singing. In first using this remedy, it was my custom 
to sing in a low tone, and not long at a time, so as not to oc* 
casion much pulmonary effort. But, by degrees I became 
able to sing in the most elevated tones, and for hours together^ 
allowing myself only such intervals of rest as the lungs 
required to obviate injurious fatigue. So long and so fre- 
quently did I repeat this act in the course of my disease, 
that the exercise of singing became so strongly associated, 
that as soon as I mounted my horse or ascended my chaise, I 
found myself humming a tune ; and often, in my lonely rides 
through the country, at late and unseasonable hours of the 
night, have I made the woods vocal with the most exhilarating 
music Singing seemed always to have the effect of clearing 
the bronchial passages, of opening the chest, and of giving a 
greater capacity of motion and expansion to the lungs. 

Yours, &c., James Norcom." 

There is no remedy equal to proper exercise, after proper 
nutrition is afforded. Combined and persevered in, they 
almost work miracles. Lind says of the cure of the scurvy, 
•* There are numerous instances of a perfect recovery, without 
having the benefit of fresh vegetables, provided the patient 
is able to use due exercise.'' {Treatise on the Scurvy, id ed. 
p. 131.) 
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SUMMAEY GLANCES, RATHITB BECAPITULATORY. 

Th^ scorbutic condition is the primary pathological state*'^ 
It is apparent from what precedes, that the beginning of the 
scorbutic condition is the initiatory stage of all general or 
spontaneous diseases, or the primary pathological condition, 
and that its essence is a want, or fault, or an impairment of 
nutrition. We shall consider more fully hereafter, the 
subject of the elements of nutrition. Suffice it in this con* 
neotion to say, that the ingesta must contain all the elements 
of the tissues, and especially the mineral salts of both the 
fluids and solids, or they are defective. For the development 
and repair of bone, there must be a sufficiency of lime and 
phosphoric acid, furnished in the food, for they can never be 
the products of the process of digestion ; and so of all the 
other component elements of both solids and fluids. Physi* 
ology and organic chemistry enable us now-a-days to see 
clearly, to know positively, and to appreciate fully, these 
truths, which the old writers on scurvy were ignorant of. 

The seorbtdic diathesis is the predisposition to disease of all 
writers. — Our doctrine maintains not only the adventitious 
acquisition of the scorbutic taint, but the hereditary trans* 
mission of it also ; that the organization or form of offspring 
is moulded, fashioned, or stamped with it, under the parental 
defects in nutritive or formative life. It is^ then, the pre- 
disposition to disease of all writers who use this term, without 
heretofore having conveyed any definite or tangible idea, 
however, by the use of it. An alleged or accredited good 
state of health may exist for years with this predisposition 
lying latent in the system, the ordinary, natural, or exciting 
causes of disease not being powerful enough to develop the 
active epiphenomena under the habits of proper eating and 
drinking, proper exercise, etc., of some; while in others 
less fortunately circumstanced, chained to the car of poverty, 
or pampered in the lap of luxury and sloth, the most rapid 
and fatal forms of disease ensue, and consummate the law 
of death in the very morning of life. Still-born and live- 
born infant mortality are thus explained, on rational prin- 
ciples, heretofore a hidden problem. Phthisis, generally 
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developed after puberty, or in crescent manhood, under the 
wear and tear of sexual passions, is thus explained ; and the 
whole round of the so-called scrofulous diseases. Our philoso- 
phy, then, goes behind the curtain that has ever heretofore 
hung before this morbid predisposition. Even the more 
apparent morbid habits, such as the leuco-phlegmatic, the drop- 
sical; the scrofulous, the nervous, etc., that are so liable and 
prono to attacks of disease, are but chronic expressions of this 
latent predisposition, or a visible development of it. The so- 
called iicitte diseases springing from this root, as for example, 
cholera, carry off these subjects first, as a general rule, and 
then those with a latent, but hidden or unseen predisposition, 
or a scorbutic taint not manifest to the casual observer, and 
possibly bearing no objective signs on the gums, or otherwise 
in the tissues of the mouth. They often die suddenly, before 
these symptoms make their appearance, (Eugalenus.) Then 
follow those who by defective diet, excessive meteoric and 
moral impressional causes, as for instance, during the raging 
of an epidemic, are continually being let down in the nutritive 
function, until the scorbutic diathesis is inlaid. Thus the 
laws of epidemic as well as sporadic, of acute as well as 
chronic. diseases, are rationally explained. The law of heredi- 
tary transmission of disease also. The law of the adventitious 
acquisition also. The answer to the question, then, where 
does the scorbutic condition begin? is quite manifest: it 
begins as the immediate consequence of impaired nutrition ; 
where the proper elements are withheld from the dietary ; or 
the organs of digestion fail to appropriate them ; or the excre- 
tory function is impeded in the elimination of the debris or 
waste of the tissues. Neither humoralism nor solidism is 
maintained in our philosophy, in the sense the ultra partizans 
of these hackneyed doctrines obtrude them. We cannot see 
the relation of parents and children between the solids and 
fluids, or between the fluids and solids claimed ; but rather 
both fluids and solids seem to us the children of so much beef 
and cabbage, to be daily fed^ warmed, aired or emunctoried, 
or they die. Alimentation is the parent , warmth and air the 
nurseSf and the solids and fluids a unit offspring ; if it be 
sensible to personify these things; we copy the thought. 
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Beally there is only a transfer of the solids and fluids eaten, 
or of the elements of nntrition, properly mixed with the 
digestive secretions, preparatory to their circulation and 
deposit where the solid tissues are disintegrated, and the 
debris liquified and re-absorbed for excretion. What is solid 
to-day, is fluid to morrow, and vice versa. The old or worn- 
out materials differ from the new, though still the fibrin in 
the road of excretion is fibrin, effete fibrin, not blastema, the 
lime is lime, effete lime, and so on : they have served theii 
day, and it is God's eternal law that there must be a succession 
of all the elements, or a pathological condition results — scot' 
butua is the consequence.* 

The first link in the morbid chain, then, is a predisposition 
to disease^ not appreciable by our senses. — The microscope has 
not revealed the so-called lesions of function that are errone- 
ously held to precede lesions of structure, (irritation of 
Broussais,) much less is the naked eye able to detect any 
alteration in the tissues. Chemical analysis has not, as yet, 
solved this problem, whatever we may hope from this method 
of investigation in future. We must, therefore, call to our 
aid inductive reasoning to prove our position, or fail, in the 

*" U the reader of this paper live another complete year, his self-oonBcioTUi 
prinoiple wiU have migrated from its present tenement to another, the raw 
materials even, of which are not as jet put together. A portion of that 
hodj of his which is to he, will ripen in the com of the next harvest. 
Another portion of his fatnre person he will purchase, or others purchase 
for him, headed up in the form of certain harrels of potatoes. A third 
fraction is jet to he gathered in a Southern rice field. The Umhs with which 
he is then to walk Will he clad with flesh horrowed from the tenants of many 
stalls and pastures, now unconscious of their doom. 

** The verj organs of speech with which he is to talk so wiselj, plead so 
eloquentlj, or preach so effectivelj, must first serve his humbler brethren 
to bleat, to bellow, and for all the varied utterances of bristled 4)1 feathered 
bamjard life. His bones themselves are, to a great extent, in posse and 
not in esse, 

** A bag of phosphate of lime which he has ordered from Prof. Mapes, for 
his grounds, contains a large part of what is to be his next jear's skeleton. 
And more than aU this, and bj far the greater part of his body is nothing, 
after aU, but water, the main substance of his scattered members is to be 
looked for in the reservoir, in the running streams, at the bottom of the 
well, in the clouds that float over his head, or diSiised among them all." 
(Dr. Oliver Wendell ffelmes.) 
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present state of the science of medicine. Let ns undertake 
to reason out the first link in the morbid chain, then, from 
facts well-attested and established. 

Lind says, '* Putrid gums, a stinking breath, and loosening 
of the teeth, [pathognomonic symptoms of scurTj,] we find also 
in persons who, by long fasting, are deprived of a supply of 
fresh chyle^" all the other conditions surrounding the persons 
being favorable to health. 

Again, ''I have always observed men of the rigorous orders 
in the Church of Bome greatly scorbutic. They are remarka- 
ble for rotten gums, (part of which is commonly eaten away,) 
want of teeth, and a most offensive breath." 

And again, '^ The same symptoms [as above given] are ob- 
servable in those who are starved to death.'' (Lind on 
Scurvy, p. 269, 2d ed.) 

And yet again, '' I am fully confirmed in my opinion that 
whatever weakens the constitution, and especially the organs 
of digestion, [whatever arrests or impairs nutrition,] may 
serve, without any other cause, to introduce this disease, in a 
slighter or higher degree, even among such as live upon fresh 
vegetables, [hear,] or the most wholesome diet, [hear, hear,] 
and in the purest air :" [hear, hear, hear,] (Lind, iii. p. 516.) 
Showing conclusively that the scorbutic diathesis is the result 
of insufficient nutrition, the organs of digestion and assimila- 
tion being unable to appropriate it^ even the most proper 
kind and quality in some instances, though all other condi- 
tions be right. 

We have also observed the appearances spoken of in fast- 
ing orders, and have known sudden death to follow, only 
explicable by the law of sudden death seen in scorbutus. 
These data^ then^ are facts on which we may safely reason, 
without the possibility of fallacy ; thus : insidBcient food or 
nourishment inlays scorbutus, or the scorbutic diathesis, or 
as some say, a disposition to scurvy : '^ the children at the well- 
known school at Tooting were mostly disposed to scurvy from 
bad diet, before the cholera broke out among them^' (Barnes). 
Now it is well-known that the poor children at the Tooting 
school in London, are*' farmed out "to the lowest bidder; 
that all kinds of provisions were scarce and of high price %t 
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tbe time of this occurrence, the raging of cholera following 
the Irish famine; and that the keeper was arrested and 
lodged in Newgate to await his trial for half-starving the 
poor children, and proceeded against by the coroner, Mr. 
Wakley, editor of the Lancet. 

These data are sufficient — no sound mind at this day 
doubt% or should doubt the fact that, the scorbutic taint is, 
and may always be induced by a want of proper and sufficient 
food or nourishment ; and as this diathesis is uniformly, and 
imdeyiatingly the result of impairment of tbe nutritive func- 
tion, standing in the relation of the invariable eff^ct^ we here 
see cause and effect as plainly as the relation can be pr^ 
sented : it therefore has the force of an unerring law — it is a 
law in pathology. Now, although no morbid appearances are 
appreciable by our senses in the beginning, even aided by tbe 
microscope, is there any one who doubts that the scorbutic 
state has a beginning ? or, that it is begun prior to any ob- 
jective signs appearing in the mouth, or to any appreciable 
alteration, either functional derangement, or abnormity of 
structure? No, nobody can doubt this fact. This state* 
then, which wo can only say from inductive reasoning, nmai 
and does exists antecedent to any appreciable morbid condi* 
tion, is the Jhrst link in the chain of disease^ or the predis^ 
posing cause^ of which we have all heard so much, and never 
before could picture in the mind. Our philosophy, then, 
clears away the obfuscations in pathology, digs to the bottom 
and unfolds primary pathology^ the root of all diseases ; for 
all the knovm causes of pestilence, as we have shown, produce 
their effects by impairing the nutritive function ; and we do 
not admit any hypothetical causes, such as a supposed '' ma« 
laria,'' or epidemic influence," or " occult qualities in the air,** 
etc. : these terms are only cloaks for our ignorance, that hinder 
the progress of science. 

There are but three sources of general disease. — This 
doctrine is fhlly laid down in the outset of our researches on 
cholera, and who can gainsay it, or show it a fallacy ? Proper 
alimentation, aeration, and calorification^ are the only sources 
of life and health, or the only natural vital stimuli that sub* 
tain life and health, and any defect, or improper application 

4 
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of them, inlays the scorbntic diathesis by impairing the nutri- 
tive function. This we have shown to be the natural 
consequence under the extreme impressions of either. No 
one can qaestion the power of defective alimentation in the 
inlaying of scurvy ; and as to defective air and heat, the me- 
teoric causes, their extreme impressions, or the extreme cold 
air of winter, and extreme hot air of summer impair nutrition 
by prolonged contraction or expansion and congestion of the 
capillaries, thus obstructing nutrition. Nothing is plainer or 
surer than this in physiology; and sudden vicissitudes are 
the known developing or exciting causes of what are called 
diseases ; but which are in reality but the tail-ends of disease^ 
groups of symptoms, or rather top-symptoms, or better still, 
epiphenomena of the scorbutic diathesis. The inlaying of 
the scorbutic condition by the meteoric class of vital stimu- 
lants, hot and . cold air, will be more fully maintained 
hereafter, as elucidated by the old authors : we have main- 
tained the doctrine, however, in our researches, in opposition 
to high authority. 

The causes of the Scorbutic Diathesis are the influences, 
one and all, that tend to impair nutritive life, but particularly 
defective alimentation, and especially the absence from the 
dietary of succulent vegetables and fruits, which elaborate 
the salts of the alkaline, earthy, and metallic bases, many of 
which are component elements of the tissues, and daily re- 
quired for repairing their waste, and which are not afforded 
in any other aliments ; bonce pestilence after blights in 
vegetation. This view reconciles the conflicting opinions of 
all authors on the causes of scurvy, and admits the correctness 
of their observations, whether scurvy be imputed to errors in 
diet (defective alimentation), to cold, humidity, and other 
climatic or meteoric influences (defective aeration and calori- 
fication), or to moral depression. We have shown conclusively 
that any, and all of these causes, inlay or induce the scorbutic 
diathesis necessarily, by impairing the nutritive function. 
To take a narrower view of the cause of scurvy, or of its 
essential nature, involves the researcher, whoever he may be, 
in inextricable diflBculties. Under this view, the testimony 
of all observers as to the causes of scorbutus becomes 
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truthful, as well as the evidence of its protean manifestationSy 
which all are forced to admit, however gladly they would deny 
them, or however laboredly they may strive to compel the 
disease to move in straight lines. 

The objective signs and pathognomonic symptoms of scurvy^ 
are not merely, as has been erroneously inculcated, red, puffy, 
or tumified gums, swelled legs, and petechisd ; but the gums 
are pale and contracted at first, and the general health, 
strength, and appearance, but little changed, under what we 
have shown to be the primary pathological stage of the dis- 
ease. The old authors expressly declare that death often 
ensues before the gums betray any puffiness (EugalenuSi 
Lind) ; and the writers since the Irish famine expressly state 
that at first the gums are pale and contracted, and that by-and* 
by appears a red or purplish line at the dental margin, 
resembling the lead symptom (lead scorbutus); that in a 
proportion of cases the gums were wholly unaffected 
throughout the course of the disease, especially in nursing 
mothers, (Shapter, Stiff, Curran.) These views are fully 
sustained by our personal observations, and maintained in 
our essays. 

Symptoms do not constitute disease, neither do the objective 
signs nor the anatomical characters. — This is taught year 
after year in all the schools, is the doctrine of Bush, Broussais, 
and everybody else, and yet all the so-called diseases, after 
all said, are but so many groups of symptoms or tail-ends of 
disease I To prove a disease to « be present in a person; or, 
in order to prove that there is any other disease present than 
scorbutus, (which we have shown to be an idiopathic con- 
dition, viz : impaired nutrition,) the cause of the alleged 
disease must be shown ; the uniform and invariable effects ; 
what diathesis is inlaid ; what function is impaired ; and what 
are the preventives; and what the curatives in the early 
stage before it becomes incurable. Again, the cause must be 
shown to be something besides defects in the natural vital 
stimuli, for these causes we have shown uniformly and invari- 
ably induce scorbutus by impairing nutrition : but hold, it is 
unnecessary to taunt the reader who rebels at our doctrine 
and argument, by pushing him any further to the wall, the 
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thing is BO manifesUj impossible; for he cannot show any 
other source or cause of general pestilence than ve have 
named, the effects of which we have proved atfd shown to be 
the inlaid scorbutic diathesis. He must start a hTpothesis, 
such as malaria, or epidemic influence, in order to get up any 
ai^ument at alL The symptoms of disease, then, are only 
evidences of any antecedent morbid condition, the cause and 
nature of which are wholly unknown, except so far as scor- 
butus is concerned. It is but a just inference, therefore, to 
say that the symptoms of disease are, in all cases, but the 
wailings of the thousand-and-one forms of scurvy — rebellious 
accents against obstructions of the nutritive function ; that the 
objective signs are more earnest appeals and warnings still ; 
and that the anatomical characters are so many lamentations 
over the insufficiency of our art Neither the symptoms, 
objective signs, nor anatomical characters constitute the 
disease, which lies anterior to all these, and is, as we havo 
before said, a negative, a condition of want, a want of 
nutritive life, impaired nutrition, or obstructed nutrition — 
inlaid scorbutus. Disease, then, in its essential nature, and 
primary pathology is a unit, as Hippocrates asserts, Galen 
approves, Bush taught, and facts and inductive reasoning 
clearly substantiate. 



SECTION II 

ITS PATHOLOGT ILLUSTRATED B7 PBACTICAL 
HEDICINB AND PATHOLOGIOAL ANATOMY. 

What, then is to be regarded as the true pathology of the 
scorbutic diathesis ? — However clear and satisfactory may be 
the received notions of the profession, with regard to the 
essential nature of the supposed legion of other diseases the 
scolasticism of medicine has inflicted science with, the 
pathology of scorbutus is confessedly a terra incognita. For 
three hundred years, more or less, ever since this scorbeck 
malady or sore-mouth epidemic of the Dutch, the schorbock 
or watery gripes of the Danes, broke out and spread through- 
out all the northern nations of Europe, supposed to be a new 
and before unknown disease, or more properly speaking, 
since the revival of letters enabled the physicians of those 
nations to begin to record their calamities in a medical way, 
has the cause and essential nature of scorbutus been a 
moot-point. The question has never to this day been 
settled; neither the question whether it was a new disease 
when it appeared in the middle of the sixteenth century, or 
an old one. These problems remain to this day unsolved ; 
and the question of new diseases arises in these days, and all 
is darkness in reference to a rational solution. We hope to 
elucidate these matters, to set these questions at rest, and we 
will first show that scurvy, the scorbutic diathesis, cholera, 
cholera infantum, and nursing sore mouth were well described 
by Hippocrates, more than two thousand years ago. 

Scurvy, Cholera, Cholera Infantum, and JVursing Sore 
Mouth, are not new forms of disease, but were well described by 
Hippocrates. — Whoever has read or will examine Coxe's 
Epitome of the writings of £[ippocrates and Galen, (within 
the reach of all,) must be struck with the fact of the similarity 
of ancient and modern diseases, or groups of symptoms called 
diseases. Symptomatology was the forte of Hippocrates. 
He asserts the universality of this basis for prognosis. 
'^Symptoms which in Greece are good or bad, are equally the 

(41) 
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same in every other country." (op. cii. p. 86. Book of Prog' 
nostics.) This is undoubtedly true. The flippocratic coun- 
tenance that indicated speedy death in the acute diseases of 
the Grecians two-thousand years ago and more, indicates the 
same now, the world over. The nature of man is unchangeably 
the same, the vital supporters are the same, their defects the 
same, and the consequences of their defects the same. Hence, 
the rational inference is, there are no new diseases. It is un- 
philosophic to admit it, and sound inductive reasoning opposes 
it. The onus probandi rests with those who assert it. When, 
therefore, any writer asserts that scorbutus, or nursing sore 
mouth, or cholera, or cholera infantum, is a new disease, he 
must give us the proofs ; he must show either that the nature 
of man has changed, or that the vital supporters, proper food, 
air, and heat, have changed in their influences and effects ; 
or, that in their defects — their deficient, too-powerful, or 
fitful impressions — the evil consequences differ essentially ; 
and to show this essential difference, he must unfold the 
primary pathology of all the old diseases, and of that of the 
asserted new one, and show the difference from beginning to 
end. Such an author would be a treasure, if diseases are, 
indeed, like the trees or plants of all zones germinally dis- 
tinct, differing in cause and essence, and the human organism 
the magic soil adapted for all. No such author, however, will 
ever appear, the idea is preposterous, and scolasticism will 
continue, no doubt, to split hairs and classify the fragments, 
to slide over the matter of primary pathology, or latent 
disease, and to call groups of the latter symptoms, or dying 
phenomena of the one primary pathological state diseases — 
like playing the ends of games of chess. Now this was 
pardonable in Hippocrates, a beginner in medicine, but is not 
in us. Rush says, " Hippocrates was the father of nosology. 
He enumerated two hundred and thirty-nine general and local 
diseases, and describes several more to which he has not given 
names." {Introductory Lectures^ p. 286.) 

He says this in arguing the unity of disease and in dispar- 
agement of Hippocrates, whilst very properly, anathematising 
his nosology. Had Rush traced his doctrine of the unity of i 
disease to its true scource, impaired nutrition, instead of 
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locating it in the arteries, and calling it ^* morbid action of 
the arteries" he might with more propriety have spoken as 
freely as he did of Hippocrates* " errors " and " ignorance." 
<' His writings," says Bush, '< were among the first books I 
read in medicine ; and^ as a proof of my partiality for them, 
permit me to mention that I translated his aphorisms into 
English before I was twenty years of age." (op. cit. p. 284.) 
And at p. 292, he says, *' Men are often relatively wise and 
great. Hippocrates lived at a time when < Fame was cheap 
and the first comer sped?' Were he to revive, and enter 
upon the practice of physic with no other stock of knowledge 
than that he has left behind him, he would not be equal, in a 
combat with a violent disease, to a common nurse, who had 
for a number of years administered the prescriptions of 
modern physicians." Hippocrates did not bleed, and give 
ten grains of calomel and ten of jalap to everybody he met. 

But we are willing to accord to each of these worthies their 
due; nevertheless, as Lord Bacon lived between Hippocrates 
and Bush, we hold that Bush should have followed the inductive 
method until he had put his finger on the one cause of his 
•* one fever " and then he would have made his doctrine a living 
truth. But let us hear what Hippocrates said on scurvy, 
cholera, etc. 

Hippocrates on Scurvy. — *^ Ulceration of the gums and fetid 
breath are frequent attendants on enlarged spleen. [What is 
this but scurvy ?] When with enlarged spleen there is nei- 
ther hemorrhage nor oflfensive breath, [showing their usual 
presence,] it will be found that there exist ill-conditioned 
ulcerations of the legs, and livid scars. [In addition to the 
gum symptoms of scurvy, here are the leg symptoms and pur- 
pura patches.'] If, moreover, eruptions of the face, altered 
hoarse voice, and toothache, epistaxis may be looked for." 
[Hemorrhage, the great law of scorbutus, then, is the asso- 
ciated symptom of this pathological condition.] {Cox^s 
Epitome^ p. 140 — Book of Predictions.) 

** Cleochus, after weariness and exercise, was seized with a 
swelling in his right knee upon the use of honey for some 
days, especially lower part about the tendons that are 
under the knee. He went about, however, though a little 
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lame. The calf of the leg swelled; and was hard even to the 
foot His gams about his teeth wei^ large, like grape^ston^ 
[probably the translation should be plum-stones,] livid, black, 
and without pain when be did not eat. His legs were free 
from pain too, except when he got up ; for the swelling came 
upon the left side [also] but was not so livid* In the swell- 
ings that were about the knees and feet, something like pus 
seemed to be contained ; and at last he could neither stand 
nor go upon his heels, [could not straighten his legs : had the 
" angle " as this condition has been called in scurvy parlance,] 
but was forced to keep his bed. Sometimes he was manifestly 
hot ; loathed his victuals ; and yet was not very thirsty, nor 
got up to his seat [stool ; in other words he was costive]. A 
sickness and uneasiness attended him, and sometimes he was 
pusillanimous. Hellebore was prescribed him, and his head 
was purged. His mouth was also relieved with the medicine 
made of the chips of frankincense, mixed with other things. 
[Terebinthinates are antiscorbutic]. Lentil broth was also 
of service to the ulcers in bis mouth. The sixtieth, [two 
months from the attack,] the swellings subsided upon the 
second dose of hellebore, and only a pain affected the knees 
as he was laid. A humor mixed with bile [so judged from 
the discoloration, doubtless] fell upon his knees, and that 
many days before be took the hellebore." (Ibid. p. 432, 
Seventh Book of Epidemics.) 

Remarks, — It is impossible tQ describe the old chronic 
variety of scurvy more accurately ; and although the name of 
the disease is not mentioned, every physician who has seen 
epidemic scurvy, will not only recognize the portrait, but 
pronounce it graphic, accurate, artistic, though the style be 
quaint, as must be expected of cases reported twenty-two or 
three centuries ago, and only a translation at that. 

Space will not permit us to quote the many paragraphs in 
Hippocrates describing scorbutic ailments like the above. 

Hippocrates on JVursing Sore Mouth. — ''Frequent and long* 
continued lientery coming on at all hours, both by day and night, 
with or without crepitus, with a discharge of crude and undi- 
gested or dark-colored matters, and unformed, of offensive 
smell (in other words fetid diarrhoeas) are uniformly bad* 
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They excite thirst, but the fluid is not conveyed away by 
urine. The mouth becomes ulcerated, [Italics ours,] blotches 
and spots of different colors appear in the face, similar to 
what are called freckles, [petechia,] and the skin of the belly 
becomes rough, like dough in fermentation. The appetite 
entirely fails, and all exercise or work is out of the question. 
This disease is most severe in old age, in middle life less so ; 
but much less so in early life." (J6td. p. 137 — Book ofPrediC' 

tiOThS.) 

The anthor is here speaking of a class of diseases, and 
prognosticates unfavorably of them. The fetid diarrhoea, 
the suppressed urine, ulcerated mouth, petechis3, rough 
scurfy skin, and fatal tendency, all mark this class of 
diseases as nursing sore mouth ; nobody can make less or more 
of it ; no one has described the nursing sore mouth affection 
better in so few words ; and covering as this description does, 
a class, or type of numerous cases, it reveals to us modernSi 
who have been guessing and speculating as to the nature 
and modern origin of nursing sore mouth, its time-honored 
existence in ancient Greece, and stamps it as a variety of 
scorbutus. Nobody but a hair-splitter can come to any other 
conclusion. 

We could quote, did space permit or reason require, other 
passages or cases, where pregnancy, intermittent fever, etc., 
led to this chronic condition ; where swooning or prolonged 
fainting occurred, and all the constitutional grave ailments 
described now-a-days in the nursing sore mouth affection. 

Hippocrates on the Scorbutic Diathesis, — "Glonigus, in 
Abdera, who had nephritic complaints about him, pissed blood 
by little and little, and generally with difficulty. A dysentery 
was added to his other misfortune* He was ordered to drink 
goat's milk in the morning, with a fifth part water, so that the 
whole quantity should amount to a pint and a half; to eat in 
the morning bread thoroughly baked, and with his bread 
cucumber or beet. His urine was black and thin. He also 
ate ripe cucumbers. By this diet his dysentery stopped, his 
urine came away clear, and he oontiuued tiie milk till the 
urine was come to its proper state." {Op cit. p. 447 — Seventh 
Book of Epidemics.) Milk and succulent vegetables cured 
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this hemorrhagic diathesis, ergo it was the scorbutic 
diathesis. 

** Metrodorus's son, in Cardia, had a mortification of the jaw 
from a pain of the teeth, and a terrible excresence of the gums. 
A moderate suppuration came on, and both the grinders and 
the jaw fell out." {Ibid.) ^ 

The diathesis localized itself and a confirmed scuryj was 
developed. 

<< Aristion's servant had a mortification about the middle 
of her foot from the inside obliquely, without any reason for 
it The bones putrefied, separated, and came away in a 
fistulous manner by little and little. Upon a looseness 
succeeding, she died." (Op. dt. p. 408 — Fifth Book of 
Epidemics.) 

''A woman in good health [so supposed] and corpulent, 
[the corpulent are most frequently scorbutic,] complained of 
pain in her belly, a colic in her bowels, and with these a 
swelling after drinking something upon account of conception : 
[probably to cause abortion.] A diflSculty of* breathing 
attended, with great uneasiness of mind and pain. [Moral 
causes are powerful in developing scorbutus.] She also 
vomited blood, but not much, and fainted away five times so 
as to be thought dead. Neither the pain nor the breathing 
were relieved by vomiting with cold water; the only thing 
that relieved her was pouring about thirty firkins of cold 
water upon her body. For after this a great deal of bile 
passed downwards, and she recovered ; whereas when the pain 
was upon her nothing could pass." (Ibid.) 

" The cobbler of Pityus, as he was sewing a sole, ran the 
awl above his knee into his thigh about an inch, but no blood 
followed, and the wound closed up: presently, however, the 
whol6 thigh swelled upon it, and the swelling reached to the 
groin and flank. The third day he died." (Ibid.) 

" Another received an insignificant wound to speak of, (for 
it was not deep,) a little below his neck, behind, from a sharp 
dart ; which being taken out not long after, he was drawn 
and distorted backwards, as in opisthotonus. His jaws were 
also fastened ; and if anything moist was put into his mouthy 
and he attempted to swallow it, it returned again through the 
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nose. In other respects he grew worse immediately. The 
second day he died." (Ibid.) 

Wounds and injuries that are slight, and run into a fatal 
termination, bear testimony to the presence of the scorbutic 
diathesis. All the above cases denote an epidemic morbid 
diathesis, and we know of no other primary one than the 
scorbutic diathesis. 

'*In Perinthus, a great many were consumptive in the 
spring, occasioned in some by an epidemic cough, in the 
winter ; and in others by the long continuance of disorders : 
for thus what was doubtful before was now confirmed. Some 
indeed, who had been long ill, escaped a consumption, as 
those did who were troubled with nephritic pains; and so 
did some others, as the man, for instance, the cynic brought 
me to." (op. cit p. 412 — Sixth Book of Epidemics.) 

Holding, as we do, that consumption is but a localization 
of scorbutus, the vernal epidemic manifestation of it in 
Perinthus is accounted for rationally, and the other numerous 
chronic '^disorders" also. It is ever thus; epidemics are 
but violent manifestations of the exploding or collapsing 
scorbutic diathesis. 

Hippocrates on Cholera. — '<A man at Athens was taken 
with the cholera, (or overflowing of the gall ;) [every thing 
was supposed colored by bile,] purged upwards and down- 
wards; was in pain; and could not be relieved of either 
vomiting or purging. His speech failed him, and he could 
not move out of his bed. His eyes were misty and hollow. 
Convulsions seized him in the stomach from the intestine, and 
a hiccough followed. He also purged much more than he 
vomited. But upon drinking hellebore after the juice of 
lentils, and upon this the other lentil juice, in as great a 
quantity as he could, a vomiting ensued, which put a stop to 
both of his evacuations ; but he grew cold. His lower parts 
were therefore bathed very much up to his private parts, till 
the upper grew warm again. He recovered upon it, and the 
next day drank some thin gruel." (Coxe^s Epit. of Hipp. 
p. 401— jPt/M Book of Epidemics.) 

<< The maid servant, that was a foreigner, [foreigners suf- 
fered then as now, it appears,] vomited a little from what 
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she drank, and was strangled ; but purged very much down- 
wards, and died in the night." (Op. cit. p. 408.) 

*' The man of Euboea, upon drinking a purging potion, was 
purged three days, and died." {Op. cit. p. 408.) 

^< Eutjchides was seized at last, with cramps in his legs^ 
and a purging from a cholera morbus. He vomited a great 
deal of bile of a deep color, and very red, [doubtless bloody, 
serum, rather,] for three days and nights; drank something 
upon his vomiting; was mighty restless, and sick at his 
stomach ; nor could he contain anything that he either drank 
or ate. His evacuations by urine and stool were much sup* 
pressed; soft fiseces came up with the vomitings, and also 
made their way downwards." {Op. cit. p. 437 — Seventh Book 
of Epidemics.) 

Any physician who has practiced during an epidemic 
of cholera, must recognize the true Asiatic cholera in these 
cases, no matter whether the discharges were colored 
or not. We have seen colored discharges in true epidemic 
or Asiatic cholera, and the whole body perfectly jaundiced. 
The early discharges are generally of bilious color. 

Hippocrates says, " the summer is most productive of 
cholera," that it ** proceeds from eating flesh, especially swine's, 
with the blood in it^ vetches; drinking to excess of old sweet* 
scented wine ; insolation ; from cuttle-fish, lobsters, and crabs ; 
and from eating of herbs, especially leeks and onions. It 
also comes from boiled lettuce, cabbage, and the cruder docks; 
from desserts; sweet-meats; summer fruits, as apples, and 
ripe encumbers ; from milk and wine mixed ; from tares and 
new barley meal." (Ibid.) 

Now this is just the modern doctrine ; hence fruits and 
vegetables are interdicted. We have shown in our essays on 
cholera and cholera infantum, that indulgence in any indigesti* 
ble article of food may excite or develop the disease, either 
vegetables or fruits, although the long abstinence from add 
fruits and succulent vegetables is unquestionably the remote 
cause — inlaying the scorbutic diathesis. The time will come 
when this distinction will be sepn and acknowledged by the 
profession. Cholera, then, is as old as scurvy, and nursing 
Bore mouth. 
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Hippocrates on Cholera Infanium, — ^^' Hegesipolis's little 
boy had a gnawing pain about his navel near four months, 
which in time increased. He beat and twitched hisbellj; 
was troubled with heats ; and wasted awaj, except in his 
bones. His feet and testicles swelled. That part of his belly 
was puffed up, as when a disturbance or looseness of the belly 
is coming on. He was ajso averse to food, and lived upon 
nothing but milk. As he drew near his end, a looseness came 
on, with a discharge of bloody, fetid sanies ; the belly was 
exceedingly hot with it, and he died vomiting a little phlegmy 
substance. 

"Plateas's boy had the suture of his head [fontanelle] very 
much hollowed in his last moments, and in time of health was 
always beating the fore-part of his head with his hand, but 
especially as he drew near his end, and yet the head was not 
in pain. In the left thigh, the parts below the groin were 
livid, (perhaps the day before,) and his testicles were grown 
slender. 

<< Hegetoridas's son was afflicted in the same manner, and 
died; but with this difference, that he had more vomi- 
tings towards the conclusion. {Op, supra cit. p. 434 — Seventh 
Book of Epidemics. 

** Euphranor's son had eruption like the bites of gnats for 
a little while, and the next day he grew feverish. 

<< Timonax's little boy, about two months old, had small 
eruptions on his legs, hips, loins, and lower part of his belly. 
The swellings were very red, and upon their subsiding, or 
going in again, convulsions and epileptic fits attacked him, 
without a fever, for many days before his death. 

*' Thynus's son was oppressed almost to death with hunger, 
in a burning fever; had a great many stools, with bile, 
faintings, and much sweating; grew very cold, and lost his 
speech a whole day and night. The cream of barley that was 
poured down, stayed with him. His understanding was clear, 
and his breath good." (litd, p. 446-8.) 

These cases will strike experienced practitioners, for they 
give as good a portrait of th§ summer complaint of children, 
as is to be seen now-a-days. Trifling shades of difference 
in symptoms are always to be expected. The whole 
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piotnre is thus made true and natnraL Cholera infimtam of 
oar times, stands ont in basso-relievo, in the above cases. 

It is plain, then, from the above quotations, that scorbutus 
and the latent scorbutic diathesis, were just as prevalent in 
the days of Hippocrates as now, and probably much more so, 
inasmuch as the peaceful arts of horticulture and fruit-culture 
engage the industrial mind much more in these latter times. 
The world is advanced in the science of agriculture, if not in 
the science of medicine, and hence there is less pestilence. 
Medicine has advanced too, but is nearly impotent in the 
great epidemics now, just as it was in the plague of Athens, 
in the days of Hippocrates, and other desolating visitations 
of pestilence. There is no rational therapeeiaor prophylaxis 
in any epidemic form of disease that can be named, even to 
this day I The cholera may rage, cholera infantum prevai!, 
nursing sore mouth attack breeding and nursing women, and 
medicine knows not the reason why, how to prevent, or what 
are the rational remedies: empiricism prevails, just as it did 
in the time of Hippocrates, and of Gralen, and as it has through 
aU succeeding ages. And what is the explanation, why is it 
so ? Simply because nosology started off in the lead of 
pathology. A cluster of symptoms was cmlled a disease, 
without understanding the cause. Antecedents were observed 
to be sure, as eating boiled cabbage, or other vegetables or 
fruits prior to an attack of cholera ; ergo the cholera was 
held to come of eating cabbage, etc It generally prevails in 
summer, and summer heat is held to be another cause, and so 
it is the great exciting cause. But it occasionally rages in 
winter, and then medicine is nonidussed, and caUs to its aid, 
zymosis as the only solution, as if the living body were a 
fermenting mass I Now, these fidlades come of oc^ying the 
ancients without a searching examination. We are bat 
Qopyists, not (Nriginal thinkers reasoning like philo6(q>h»s, 
loving and seeking truth and discarding error. A group of 
^pnptoms constitutes a disease ; and if the phenomena are 
strange or uttosual, the malady is a new one ! How &r have 
we advanced towards primary pathology since the days of 
ffippocratefr? Bokitansky after examining thirty thousand 
cadavers, so the anonymous correspondent of the St. Loiu 
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Journal says.) discards the microscope, and plants himself on 
the open sea of the humoral pathology, alongside of Hippo- 
crates ! well, we shall certainly learn something here. It is 
impossible to open such authors as Bokitansky and Hippo- 
crates without being made the wiser, and it will be edifying 
to compare the humoral doctrines of the two ; to see what 
Rokitansky and Hippocrates say on primary pathology ; for 
the examination may support our view of the matter, the 
scorbutic doctrine of primary pathology. 

Rokitatisky on Humoral or Primary Pathology. — ** Every 
physician is aware of the fact that Hippocrates was a humor- 
alist, that he believed in the primary derangement of tho 
fluids, and that the solids are secondarily altered. He also 
contended that nature plays a very unfortunate part in the 
cure of diseases by various evacuations which he termed 
crificaL But I speak only of the pathology of Hippocrates, 
which may be thus expressed — the fluids are primarily 
diseased, the solids secondarily. Now for Kokitansky — He 
says, vol. i. page 271 : * Humoral pathology is a requirement 
of common practical sense, and it has always held a place in 
inedical science. * * * * Of late years it has 
met with a new basis and support in morbid anatomy [80,000 
cadavers examined by Rokitansky alone]. ♦ * * * 
Not alone has morbid anatomy demonstrated the existence of 
blood diseases in unlocked for detail ; it has at the same time 
solved a problem of the weightiest import. It has, we think, 
decided in favor of a humoral pathology, by demonstrating a 
primitive anomaly of blastemata — by demonstrating the 
endogenous impairment of blood within the vascular system 
in the inflammatory process as the bases of the variations in 
the exudates. * ♦ ♦ ♦ Lastly, by demonstrating 
the dependence of local morbid action upon pre-existent 
impairment of the general circulation. Speaking of changes 
of the solids, the author observes, page 71, vol. i., that 
' Every change of texture is f«und in an anomaly of general 
nutrition ;' that the proximate causes of these changes are, 
alterations of the blood as the general fluid of nutritiont' 
Indeed, according to Rokitansky, many diseases which have 
be^n generally regarded as purely local, are in truth but the 
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make the case still stronger, were it necessary^ in support 
of our doctrine of all forms of disease springing from one 
source, viz. : impaired nutrition. We are satisfied to let 
humoral pathology, if it be ** a requirement of common prac- 
tical sense," support our views, whenever, wherever, however, 
and by whomsoever expounded: we will not quarrel with 
this ancient doctrine then, although we hold that the fluids 
and solids are a unit, and differ in nothing but the accidental 
circumstance of the so-called solids possessing a greater degree 
of solidification at a given moment, by the accretion of 
nutrient elements, from so much beef and cabbage, as we have 
before expressed it, and which only can be fitted for deposition 
by solution in the salivary, gastric, hepatic, pancreatic, 
splenic, and messenteric secretions derived from the solids, 
and further acted on by aeration in the lungs ; which so-called 
solids are soon to become fluids again, by disintegration and 
solution, and by absorption, to be sent off by the pumps as so 
much bilge-water. Nutrition, it seems, can be accomplished 
in no other way, but by this elegant or admirable chemico- 
vital and mechanico-vital cooperation, which constitute, in 
fact, the vital processes, or life-giving and life-preserving 
principle, for every thing that abridges nutrition, lessens 
vitality. All depends on the perfection with which this 
function, nutrition, is performed ; and when not well main- 
tained, the negative is so much progress made in the scorbutic 
diathesis or primary pathology, as we hold, and as we shall 
more fully illustrate before we close. 

Now, the dyscrases described by Rokitansky, and which he 
says, " depend upon qualitative anomalies of nutrition," p. 71, 
amount to the same thing precisely, only nobody understands 
what an anomaly of nutrition means when it is said. This 
scholastic ambiguity is the bane of medicine. Kokitansky 
may explore till doomsday, with scalpel and microscope, 
examine thirty times thirty thousand cadavers, and never 
approach any nearer the primary pathology of disease. It is 
like following the chase on the back track. He gets farther 
and farther from the game, the farther he traces the waning 
vital spark, and notes the morbid appearances ; for, faulty 
nutrition is like an error in the outset of a mathematical 

6* 
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probleM, who can tell what shall be the vitiation at the close? 
Rokitanskj acknowledges that from an anatomical stand-point, 
^^'e cah never arrive at a knowledge of the cause of disease. 
We must pursue the chase by chemical analysis, from death 
to health, and where this fails, we must reason inductively 
from the facts obtained. He says, p. 272, vol. i., " Up 
[down] to the present day, chemistry has not taken this duly 
into consideration, so that as yet, this science [pathology,] 
cannot be said to have far exceeded the achievements of a 
circumspect anatomical survey, notwithstanding the limited 
resources at the disposal of the latter. 

" Upon the chemical pathologist, we would strongly urge 
ah unremitting prosecution of his researches. We would 
recommend him to direct his tabors more particularly towards 
nscMaining the precise character of the impairment suffered 
hy the proximate ingredients of the blood, and of the anoma 
lies impressed upon its elementary composition, [italics ours.] 

" Our owu task in these pages, will be limited to establish 
ing a purely anatomical pathology." 

When we come to the consideration of the chemistry of 
our subject, and examine what light it has already shed in 
this direction, the data, from which to draw deductions, will 
be very much increased. For the present, sufiSce it to say 
of the anatomical method, the numerous results of disease, 
the products or exudates noted by Rokitansky, are no evidences 
whatever of so many primary pathological conditions. Nutri- 
tion may be impaired in precisely the same manner, in a 
thousand individuals, say, by withholding all food entirely, 
in order to illustrate the principle, and will any one venture 
to say iftU will die after the same manner ? They would all 
die of scurvy, to be sure, but their symptoms would be as 
Various as their constitutions, ages, habits, etc. ^The precise 
tharacter of the impairment suffered by the proximate ingre- 
dients of the blood^^ by obstruction of the nutritive function, 
is the aim, then, of pathology, as especially indicated by 
Rokitansky, which exactly coincides with our views of this 
matter. We have repeatedly urged that the want of the 
proximate principles and organic salts, acids, etc., of succulent 
vegetables, in the dietery, is the fruitful cause of the pesti- 
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lences that so scourge mankind) in other words, that this is 
** the precise character of the impairment ^^^ etc. Really, then» 
Rokitanskj, as far as he goes, supports the doctrine of a one 
primary pathology, without saying what that primary con- 
dition is, or what are the anomalies impressed upon the ele- 
mentary composition of the blood. We have no doubt but 
that the want of iron, potash, soda, sulphur, silica, phosphorus, 
lime; etc., elaborated in vegetable juices, lie mainly at 
the root of this difiScult problem, of the cause and varying 
aspects of disease, and that organic chemistry is eventually 
to open up this neglected field of research much more fully, 
yes lucidly, ere long. 

Hippocrates on Humoral or Primary Pathology. — ^Now, we 
assent to the fact that Hippocrates was a Humoralist, but we 
think, nevertheless, a very lame one. His humoral doctrine 
is, that man is composed of four elementary fluids unchangea- 
ble in their nature, viz. : blood, pituita, yellow and black 
bile. And his humoral pathology is as follows : 

*'lfow the body of man contains [is composed of] blood, 
pituita, [mucous,] and two kinds of bile — ^yellow and black 
and his nature is such that it is through them that he enjoys 
health, or suflFers from disease. He enjoys the former when 
each is in due proportion of quantity and force, but especially 
when properly commingled. Disease takes place if either is 
in excess or deficient, or if not duly united. For when sepa- 
rate, not only the part in which there is a deficiency must be 
affected, but the part to which it goes being surcharged, will 
experience pain and uneasiness. When more than a mere 
6uperfluity is discharged from the system, the void occasioned 
thereby is productive of pain ; but if this void is caused by the 
separation of the humors in one part, and being carried by 
metastasis to another, the pain is two-fold, viz.: that induced 
by the vacuity of the part it leaves, and the repletion of that to 
which it is conveyed." (Coxe's Epitome p. 150 — Book, On the 
Mature of Man.) 

Hippocrates and Rokitansky, both humoralists most 
assuredly, but by the advance of science we see that Rokit- 
ansky stands immeasurably in advance of his ancient brother, 
though still he is in fault, for he has not accounted fOr or 
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explained the why and wherefore of the JirMt link in his 
morbid derangements or djscrasias of the fluids, by which ihey 
ai^e unfitted for nutrition. Hippocrates believed the tissaes 
were composed of his four supposed elementary fluids, and 
that if either was deficient, or abounded to excess, disease set 
in. Now here is virtually the doctrine of impaired nuiritiamm 
So far there is a parallel between Hippocrates and Bokitan- 
sky. But physiology and chemistry have enabled the latter 
to know that the blood is '' the fluid of general nutrition,'' 
and that mucous and bile, whether yellow or black, are but 
products, not formative elements; not blastema; that the 
tissues are formed and repaired from the blood ; and that dis* 
eases result from the blood being somehow^ InU this somehow 
not explainedj unfitted for nutrition. 

We cannot, then, shout hallelujahs of praise to rither Hii9K>-> 
crates or Bokitansky, simply because they are of the school 
of the " Humoral Patholc^y.^ We think the time is coming 
when pathology, all general pathology will be r^arded as 
springing from inanition of the bloody if we may so express 
ourself^ or what is tantamount to it, impaired, arrested, or 
obstructed nutrition ; for, if a person be drowned, he literally 
dies from this cause, a complete arrest of the casting off of 
the waste— he dies, as has been quaintly said, poisoned by hia 
own Uood ; and so he does in yellow fever, pli^e. and other 
so-called malignant or rapidly fatal diseases. The evil is 
slow and insidious as a general rule, latent, cumulative and 
unseen; but under an exciting cause becomes collapsing 
visible, rapid, and terrific Doubtless this is the primaiy 
pathology of all general disease — a want of the elements in 
the blood, of whidi the tissues are made and repaired, and 
especially the salts and basic elements ; or a back current of 
efete matters which the capillaries, debilitated by excessive 
kMtt or cold, etc, could not eliminate, and which is so much 
dead and dissolved flesh or tissue, and possibly putrid, for 
tht nitrogenous compounds are prone to rapid putrefaction 
«Bd«r heat and moisture, and these effete matters, if not elimi- 
Mted» are subjected to a temperature of 9S^ F., and are 
fbroid to go the rounds of the circulation, nolens volens I no 
liwdfr ptoplo sicken and die The £uilt, however, is not 
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alone in the fluids. The humoral pathology only gives the 
key to half of the diflSculty. The solids are in precisely the 
same condition as the blood, and cannot secrete healthy 
fluids. All the juices concerned in digestion, then, are as so 
much bilge- water in the process ; and he is a happy practi- 
tioner who opens the waste-gates, and clears the way with 
acids, etc., for a better condition of nutrition. 

Rokitansky's quoted pathology of pneumonia, will apply to 
all the phlegmasise, — the fibrinous deposits only show the 
scorbutic excess of fibrin in the blood, the " fibrinous dyscra- 
sia," or the *' croupous dyscrasia," or low-lived fibrin, quar- 
relling for elimination, at the weakest point, modified by the 
character of the secreting surface. If the sthenic forms of dis- 
ease are but the localization of a general dyscrasia of the 
blood, our new doctrine has nothing to contend with in the 
asthenic forms of disease, certainly — all is scorbutic pathology 
without an argument. 



SECTION III. 

ITS PATHOLOGY ILLUSTRATED BY CHEMISTRY, 
PHYSIOLOGY, AND THERAPEUTICS. 

As a starting point in our researches under this head, the 
broad practical fact that, the alkaline, earthy and mineral 
bases, the mineral and vegetable acids, and the numerous 
salts formed by the union of these bases and acids, are gene- 
rally more or less, possessed of antiscorbutic virtues, affords 
an idea that may justly be considered a leading one. Why 
is this the case ? We shall endeavor to explain this matter 
in this section, and here we shall be under the greatest obli- 
gations to chemistry. We have made allusion over and over 
again in our essays, to this great fact, and have reasoned from 
it in supporting our conclusions as to the scorbutic nature of 
cholera, cholera infantum, and nursing sore mouth, the testi- 
monials to this fact being furnished by other writers. Tho 
British hospitals, for instance, furnish the testimonials vl^ to 
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the value of the saline treatment and acids in cholera ; alio 
pathic and homoeopathic therapeutics abound with testimo- 
nrals of the great efficacy of the acid treatment in cholera 
infantum ; and throughout the contributions to the nursing 
sore mouth, as epitomised in our essay, the value of the salts 
of potash, soda, iron, and lemon acid are testified to by nu- 
merous writers. 

We have alluded in our cholera infantum essay, p. 127, to 
the view of Dr. Qarrod of London, that the want of the salts 
of potash in the blood is the cause of scurvy, and that all 
vegetables and fruits containing the potash salts are our best 
remedies. In the proper place, we shall discuss this matter 
fiiUy, and show by the chemistry of man and the chemistry ol 
his food, the relation of all the nutrient salts to his blood and 
tissues, and show the reason why vegetables and fruits, which 
elaborate those salts are all antiscorbutic. 

By the best writers on therapeutics we are told that, the 
long-continued adminstration of an acid or an alkali induces 
scurvy. We have no doubt of the fact An undue amount 
of either forced upon the digestive apparatus, would impair 
the nutritive function, and induce the scorbutic diathesis. 
And a return to a proper and necessary use would be attended 
by the recovery of the patient. Whether such cure would 
be homoeopathically or allopathically wrought we leave for 
medical theorists to decide. Our mission lies with facts 
more than with theories, and without running into abstractions 
we hope to explain the reason why potatoes and turnips, 
grapes, oranges, salads, rhubarbs, strawberries, etc., so 
delight our gustatory sense, and why the salts with which 
they abound are therapeutically so efficacious. 

Illustrations from Therapeutics. — The views maintained 
by us that the scorbutic diathesis is primary pathology, and 
the essential difficulty a want of the organic salts or the 
mineral elements, have received marked confirmation in our 
mind of late, by witnessing a prescription made in the private 
practice of one of the leading medical worthies of Phila- 
delphia.* The patient was a medical gentleman from abroad 

* Dr. Jaekson^s Prescription. — Compound Syrup of Phosphates, or cl^emical 
food composed of the phospates of lime, soda, potassa and iron. This 
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laboring under ansdmia, general debility and palpitation of 
the heart to such a degree as to impress him with the idea of 
an organic affection. The prescription was the compound 
syrup of the phosphate of lime; a neat pharmaceutical prepa* 
ration, holding in solution, as the professor explained, most, if 
not all, the mineral ingredients or organic elements of the 
tissues, lime, soda, potash, iron, phosphorus, etc. The great 
efiBcacy of this prescription in like chronic cases was dwelt 
upon by the professor, much to our edification. But the 
reason of its efficacy must be obvious to those who have 
attentively read our essays. We have over and over again 
elucidated this matter by showing that these organic principles, 
these bases, salts and acids from the mineral kingdom, so 
necessary to human health, were only elaborated in vegetables 
and fruits, hence their chief efficacy in scurvy. 

Now, we have for some few years past, since we have 
understood better the scorbutic pathology of all these chronic 
ailments, been in the habit of prescribing on similar princi- 
iles, by compounding an electuary of the many minerals that 
seem to play the part of a hydraulic cement, in our material 
fabrics. Disregarding the doctrine of incompatibles, we have 
ordered the carbonates, phosphates, tartrates, citrates, etc., 
of lime,, soda, potash, and iron, to be formed into an electuary 
with simple syrup, together with a little powdered ginger, 
and a few drops of Tr. Bals. Tolu, a teaspoonful of this to be 
taken three times a day, as a mineral nutrient ; thus supplying 



preparation was introduced by Professor Jackson, of the University of 
Pennsylvania, and has been extensively prescribed with very gratifying 
results. 

It is not intended as a popular retnedy, but is respectfully submitted to 
the Medical Faculty, as a nutritive Tonic, weU suited to supply the wast» 
of elementary matter in the human system during the progress of chronic 
cases, particularly Dyspepsia, and in Consumption. 

By careful and intelligent manipulation, the salts are all held in complete 
solution, hence their efficiency in a small dose. This preparation is pleasant 
to the eye, agreeable to the taste, and grateful to the stomach, and does 
not nauseate by protracted use. 

Directions, — A teaspoonful to be taken three times a day or less, as the 
Physician may direct. It should be taken immediately after eating, so as 
to become assimilated with the food,— f^l Philadelphia Apothecary,) 
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the impoverished laboratory, with the main mineral compo- 
nents of the tissues, and trusting the matter to nature, to 
work in the raw materials to meet the wants of the case: at 
the same time giving wine and quinine, and enjoining a free 
use of acids, and a large proportion of succulent vegetable 
food and fruits in the daily dietary. This course persisted 
in, rarely fails in the chronic ailments under consideration, 
and we have used it in obstinate skin diseases, with the 
happiest results. 

We are not fully prepared to say which formula is the 
more judicious one ; though it cannot be denied that if the 
prescription of the learned professor can be so compounded as 
to hold all the mineral organic elements of the system in solu- 
tion, it would seem to claim the preference, because more 
readily absorbable. Nor is such a prescription incompatible, 
though reactions ensue before absorption takes place. In the 
present state of our knowledge, we are ignorant of many of 
the laws of vital chemistry, and cannot say in every, if in any 
case of dilapidated health, which mineral element is most 
needed, whether iron, potash, lime, or some other; so that 
the best we can do, is to offer all of them, and let nature make 
the selection of those most essential, which she will be very 
apt to do, and suffer the rest harmlessly to pass. We under- 
stand this distinguished practitioner, is slightly, if not more, 
regarded by others as riding a hobby; but with the key of 
explanation, which our philosophy opens, it appears he is on 
the true horse, however constantly he may ride it. But let 
it not for a moment be inferred that we consider this as 
covering the whole art of prescribing. It only opens one 
rational method — that of speedily supplying the lost elements. 
It may be quite as important a matter to eliminate the 
obstructing, worn out, or effete elements or detritus of the 
tissues, and of the food already in the road of excretion ; or 
still more important to decide what remedy or pharmaceutical 
combination of remedies may be instantly demanded to meet 
an exigency threatening the immediate extinction of life, 
from the products of disease, or the exudates, as fibrin in the 
trachea, or water in the thorax. Our opulent pharmacopaeia 
may not be too copious, if we could as rationally apply each 
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remedy as we can supply the lost mineral elements of the 
tissues to the blood. 

As evidence that the prescription of the professor is a 
rational and philosophic one, we quote a newspaper paragraph, 
showing that these facts or truths in the science of organic 
chemistry are already popularized and accepted by the world, 
whatever may be the opinions of the profession in the matter. 
The popular sense, which is doubtless justifiable, is, that inas- 
much as these minerals abound in the human system, in its 
normal or physiological condition, they are absolutely neces- 
sary — they are component ingredients of the tissues, and of 
course aro indispensable. 

** Minerals we Eat. — 'AH know,' says the Portland Trans- 
cript, * that many men have a great deal of brass in their com- 
position, but perhaps all are not aware of the variety of 
minerals that enter into and form a part of the human system. 
A writer in Dickens' Household Words thus tells the story : — 

" * These minerals, which are interwoven with the living 
structure of the plant, are taken up into the fabric of the 
animal. And to us they are as important as to the meanest 
vegetable that grows. I, who write this, boast myself living 
flesh and blood. But lime strengthens my bones ; iron flows 
in my blood; flint bristles in my hair; sulphur and phospho- 
'•us quiver in my flesh. In the human frame the rock moves, 
the metal flows, and the materials of the earth, snatched by 
the divine power of vitality from the realms of inertia, live 
and move and form part of a soul-tenanted frame. In the very 
secret chamber of the brain there lies a gland, gritty with 
earthy mineral matter, which Descartes did not scruple, with 
a crude scientific impiety, to assign as the residence of the 
soul. You could no more have lived, and grown, and 
flourished without iron, and silica, and potash, and sodium, 
and magnesium, than wheat could flourish without phospho- 
rus, grass without silica, cress without iodine, or clover with- 
out lime. We are all of us, indeed, of the earth, earthy.' '' 

Illustrations from the Physiology and Chemistry of Man.^^ 
The ultimate elements of the human body, over and above 
these mineral components, are, carbonic gas, oxygen gas, 

6 
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hydrogen gas, and nitrogen gas, into which the animal fabric 
is finally resolved by spontaneous decomposition. The 
mineral elements only remain constituting the ashes. Let ns 
examine the subject more technically. 

Dr. GoddarcPs Synopsis of the Elements of the Human 
l^ody. — Whoever will consult the fourth American edition of 
Wilson's Anatomy, edited by Dr. Paul Beck Goddard, will 
find a lucid synopsis of the ultimate as well as proximate ele- 
ments of the human body, placed as a prefix, and surely we 
cannot elucidate our doctrines of scorbutic primary pathology 
in a more forcible manner than to copy his arrangement of 
the ultimate elements of the tissues, embracing these minerals 
and their salts, upon which we have harped so much and oft, 
and regarded' as playing an all-important part in nutritive 
life ; the want of which, in the blood and tissues, constituting 
according to our view, the very essence of the scorbutic dia- 
thesis, or pathology of scorbutus. This view is not only 
founded in common sense, but gives the key to all the pheno- 
mena; to Prof. Jackson's success with his compound syrup of 
the phosphate of lime ; to the efficacy of our treatment by 
minerals and acids also; and to the utility of succulent 
vegetable food. It explains Dr. Garrod's view of the patho- 
logy of scurvy also, viz. ; that it depends on a want of the 
salts of potash in the blood. His views, as far as they go, 
are undoubtedly right ; but soda, and iron, and lime, are as 
much needed in the nutrition or repair of the tissues surely 
as potash, so that hi3 view is too limited, a3 will be apparent 
on an examination of th6 number of these mineral elements 
in the human system. Chemistry is the ark of safety in 
pathological science. 

'* The principal ultimate^ elements of an animal body ob' 
tained by the processes of chemical analysis, are — Oxygen, 
hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, which form almost the whole 
bulk of the fluids and soft solids ; but to these must be added 
a number of others, which, although they exist in smaller 
proportions, still form important constituents of peculiar tis- 
sues. Thus we find-T- 

Lime, or its base, calcium, combined with the carbonic or 
j)hosphoric acids, in the bones and teeth. 

Magnesia, in the sebaceous matter of the skin. 
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Aluminay in the enamel of the teeth ; and 

lr<m^ in the black pigment in varions parts. 

The additional elements thus brought into the organism 
may be enumerated as follows : 

Metallic bases of Earths. — Calcium^ magnesium^ silicium, 
aluminum. 

Metallic bases of Alkalies. — Potassium, sodium. 

Phosphorus, sulphur, chlorine, and fluorine. 

Metals. — Iron, manganese, titanium,, arsenic, and copper. 

Almost all of these elements exist compounded in either the 
binary or ternary form. 

The binary compounds are-^ 

Water, found universally consisting of HO. 

Carbonic .Acid, found in blood, urine, sweat. 

Carbonates, or salts of carbonic acid : 

iHarbonat^ of soda, in serumi bile, mucous, sweat, saliva, 
tears, cartilage, etc 

Carbonate of ammonia, in the amniotic liquor, probably 
derived from the urine of the foetus. 

Carbonate of lime, in cartilage, bone, and the teeth. 

Carbonate ofmagrtesia, in the sebaceous matter of the skin. 

Salts of phosphoric ctdd : 

Phosphate of soda, in serum, saliva, sweat, bones, muscles, 
etc. 

Phosphate of lime, in bones, teeth, cartilage, and the Bandy 
concretions of the pineal gland. 

Phosphate of soda and ammonia, in urine and blood ; but 
probably only for the purpose of being excreted or thrown off 
as unfit to constitute a part of an animal body. 

Phosphate of iron, in blood, gastric juice, and urine. 

Chlorine and its compounds : 

Hydrochloric add, in gastric juice^ and in the fluid of the 
caecum. 

Chloride of Sodium, in blood, brain, muscle, bone, carti- 
lage, dentine, and pigment. 

Chloride of potassium, in blood, gastric juice, milk, salivat 

Chloride of ammonium, in sweat, gastric juice. 

Chloride of calcium, in gastric juice. 
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Sulphuric acid and its compounds : 

Sulphate ofpotassa, in urine, gastric juice, and cartilage. 

Sulphate of soda, in sweat, bile, and cartilage. 

Sulphate of lime, in bile, hair, and cuticle. 

SvJpho-cyandide ofpotassa, in the enamel. 

Silica and oxide of manganese, in the hair. 

Alumina, in the enamel. 

Oxide of iron, in blood, black pigment, lens, and hair. 
Oxide of titanium, in the capsulse renales. 

^Ammonia and cyanogen only exist in excreted liquids, and 
consequently do not appear fit to form any part of an organ- 
ism, one consisting of NH, and the other of CH; their 
elements may only have united for the purpose of finding a 
ready exit from the body through the emunctories. 

'* Chemistry and physiology have both failed to detect the 
mode in which the elements of an animal body form them- 
selves into the ternary and quaternary compounds which are 
found or supposed to exist in them, and much confusion and 
uncertainty still prevail in regard to their composition 
and the part they play in the animal organization. Almost 
all of these compounds contain nitrogen, in addition to the 
carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen found in them ; and some of 
them are exactly alike in their elementary chemical con- 
stitution, although differing in a remarkable manner in 
their sensible characteristics. Those ternary or quaternary 
compounds which contain nitrogen are prone to rapid putre- 
scence, and have received the generic name of nitrogenized 
substances." (Goddard^s Ed. of Wilson's Anatomy.) 

An attentive consideration of this subject, based on 
a knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and chemistry, ought 
to satisfy readers that a diet of meat and bread mainly ; or of 
tea and toast; or a farinaceous diet so everlastingly preached 
by the profession to patients; or any one kind of diet: or 
even the the routine dietary of the hospitals ; or the pork and 
beans dietary of the army ; or the salted meat and hard bread 
rations of sailors ; or the garbage-quality dietary of all the 
lower classes in cities, especially after blights in vegetation 
and under high prices of provisions, can never maintain the 
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healthful integrity of the body ; can never afford the materials 
for repairing the waste of grown up bodies, nor the solid 
minerals children so much more need in building up their 
young and growing fabrics. Here comes the application of 
our doctrines maintained throughout the preceding essays, 
riz.: that cholera, cholera infantum, and nursing sore mouth, 
are but forms of scorbutic dilapidation, owing to defective 
alimentation, mainly. This is the fundamental mischief, and 
here are the proofs. Any mind that can reason at all, can 
see the truthfulness of our deductions. An animal cannot be 
built without lime, potash, soda, iron, phosphorus, sulphur, 
magnesia, alum, manganese, chlorine, silica, titanium, fluorine, 
Oxygen, carbon, hydrogen, and nitrogen, and some other 
elements enumerated by Dr. (Joddard, which we had supposed 
formed no part of the tissues, viz. : copper and arsenic. And 
if the animal fabric cannot grow up and be formed without 
these materials being furnished in the aliments, and beauti- 
flilly distributed by the chemico-vital process of digestion 
tod assimilation, surely it cannot be repaired without them. 
They cannot be manufactured in the stomach, or blood — they 
are never the products of the processes of digestion and 
dissimilation. There is no nutrition in food but the elements 
of which the tissues are composed. Without a suflScient supply 
of all those elements in the ingesta, then, nutrition cannot go 
on properly, and no one, two, three, or four articles of food 
dttd drink in use in any part of the world contain all thesef 
necessary elements of nutrition. Hence the poor, every where, 
trho cannot obtain variety and good qualities of food, perish 
under all forms of disease, begun in a want of the elements of 
nutrition. These elements, too, are mostly furnished in vege- 
table food; hence after blights we have sickness, raging 
epidemics as we have shown and illustrated by coincidences. 
All these elements of nutrition, the metallic, earthy, or alka* 
line bases, as well as the acids, chlorine, and other elementary 
principles, that like acids form compounds with them, are orUy 
elaborated, as we have repeated over and over again, in vege- 
tables and fruits. Hence the efficacy of vegetable food and fruits 
in scurvy. Chemistry has established these data. We have 
Only to arrange the facts. The deductions are as plain, irre* 

6* 
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sistible and incontrovertible as that two and two are four. 
Animals take np none of these salts from the earth ; they only 
obtain them, or chiefly obtain them from vegetable food. 
II I Animal food, therefore, is not so healthful for human beings as 

vegetable food, because it does not contain these elements of 
nutrition in that variety, quantity and quality best adapted 
to man's nature. Carnivorous animals can sustain life and 
health, mainly, on animal food, as reptiles can live with less 
oxygen than mah, but they prefer to feed on the herbivorous 
classes, the blood of which is a vegetable emulsion, rich in the 
mineral salts ; some prey only to suck the blood ; and animals 
instinctively resort to eating grass and herbage when sick. 
A dog gnaws a bone for the lime it yields as well as the 
! carbon of the marrow. The deer seeks the salt-lick for the 

[ soda and chlorine the water contains. These instincts can 

! never lie. They speak to minds capable of reading these 

' pantomime illustrations, the eternal truths and beauties of 

God's laws. Now apply what we have before said to this 
I elucidation, viz. : that, the want of the elements of nutrition 

; in the daily dietary is the geatest source or cause of scurvy, 

; and our views will be intelligible, and, we think incontrover- 

tible. It is clear, then, that a one-kind of diet, as we have 
■ expresssed it, inlays the scorbutic diathesis, if it be a proper 

expression to say a want is inlaid ; for the scorbutic diathesis 
I is now seen to be a want of these elements, or some one or 

I more of .them. If a person goes without food for a day he has 

I hunger — he inlays hunger. He is weary, faint, and has a 

gnawing, painful sensation in the stomach. Suppose he were 
I to live a month on food containing no lime or phosphorus. Is 

i any one bold enough to dare to say he would not have pains 

in his bones, 'Complain of weariness, perhaps begin to look 
pale and evince the objective signs of scurvy ? No, no medical 
philosopher should expect anything less. There is a terrible 
want inlaid, and the man feels it in his very bones. This, 
then is an illustration of one way and manner, in which a 
pathological condition^an be seen by the mental vision, known, 
proved, and appreciated, before dissections and the microscope 
can possibly reveal it. This condition is primary pathology. 
And is this a functional or an organic disease ? plainly the 
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latter. The want is the disease, the want of lime in the 
bones. The functional disturbances or the morbid actions, 
are the effects. Disease is the condition not the consequences. 
Dr. Rush made a mistake when he maintained that fever 
consisted in morbid action of the arteries* Doubtless a man 
living without lime and phosphorus in his ingesta for a 
month, would have a fever, and it might chance be an ague, 
a typhus, a yellow, a scarlet, possibly a puerperal fever — ^any- 
thing the nosological doctor might scholastically diagnose it, 
or see fit to call it — but the disease would be the condition 
giving rise to the morbid actions of the arteries and all tho 
other organs, as proved by the vitiated secretions and 
exudates. But not to extend our remarks further than to 
illustrate our views clearly, we say this want of the elements 
in the ingesta for the growth and repair of the tissues 
constitutes one mode in which nutritive life is impaired. 
This is one way in which the scorbutic diathesis is induced. 
It is the direct and most usual way, and illustrates what we 
mean by defective alimentation. 

But again; a man may have all the elements afforded in his 
dietary, and yet breathe so foul an air, perhaps by sleeping 
in the hold of a ship, or other confined apartment, crowded in 
with masses of human beings, the air becoming deteriorated 
by carbonic acid, so that the carbon and effete matters cannot 
be carried off from the blood properly by the lungs, and a 
want of elimination is the condition. The want of having 
some portion of the old elements and debris of the tissues — 
the smoke and ashes — duly exonerated, or rapidly whisked off 
at every breath, impedes the deposit of new particles, and 
nutrition is again impaired, and the scorbutic condition is the 
consequence. It is as much a part of the function of nutrition 
to keep the track clear of the waste as to eat and drink, or 
take in a new supply. It may be a mistake in supposing that 
an animal dies from being '< poisoned by his own blood ^' in 
such a hurry, when respiration is suspended. The real cause 
of death may be, and is, probably, obstruction to this gaseous 
waste-gate of nutrition. Carbonic acid accumulates so 
rapidly in the blood from the combustion necessary to the 
maintenance of animal heat, that an escape pipe becomes an 
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indispensable arrangement, and this mast be kept open, or 
the flues of life will collapse. The laboratory of nutrition 
must needs be warmed. Every apparatus is subservient to 
the end of nutrition. ilerOt then, is another way by which 
ijiitritive life ia lowered^ and the scorbutic condition induced. 
This is what we mean by defective aeration. Now the infec- 
tioua effluviaa from the exudates of the human body under 
disease, probably operate on this principle. They probably 
only derange the laboratory of nutrition, as the laboratory 
which threw them off was deranged, and like consequences 
ensue. This derangement may consist in but a slight change 
of the conditions under wMch the elements combine for excre- 
tion, as the elements of ammonia, cyanogen, urea, uric acid, and 
even fibrin. The conditions must be right for the success of 
delicate chemical tests. If an obstruction, though slight in 
the beginning, prevents the combining of elements in due 
form for excretion, and they " are prone to rapid putrescence," 
the case becomes worse and worse, during what is called the 
incubation of the disease, till finally collapse ensues—some 
terrible explosion. We say this may be the law ; we think it 
is; it looks more rational than zymosis. But chemistry and 
physiology leave us stiU in the dark, as regards ihe ultimate 
Awts of nutrition. Our position, however, is doubtless 
tenable, that defective nutrition may result as a consequence 
of impurities in the air; and any impairment of nutrition is 
BO much scorbutus. 

And once more, a man may have good food and good air, 
and still be so badly warmed, either pinched by winter's cold, 
or congested by summer's heat, as to fell into the scorbutic 
condition from impairment of the nutritive function, by ob- 
struction of the circulation in the capillaries, and this is what 
we mean by defective calorification* We must be furnished 
with all the elements of the tissues in our food and drink, and 
rightly aired and warmed, conditions requisite for the perfect 
performance of the nutritive function, and buoyant health is 
tiie result. Any defects in these natural vital stimuli impair 
nutrition, and primary pathology, or the latent scorbutie 
diathesis is the consequence. Each of these heads is a text 
suf&oient for an elaborate work, but a word to the wise is 
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suflScient. We must be brief and hurry on to further illus* 
tarations of our doctrine : and it behooves us in the next placd 
to unfold the source of these minerals found in the tissues of 
man ; from whence he derives them. 

Illitstrations from the Chemistry of Plants and of Vegetable 
food, — Plants, it appears, according' to Davy, Liebig, Pelouse, 
and others, derive their food from the atmosphere, from ma- 
terials floating in it, and from the dissolved mineral bases, 
salts, etc., contained in soils. They excrete both organic and 
inorganic matters by their rootlets, as well as imbibe these 
soluble materials. What one plant thus excretes, is food for 
another; hence the rationale of a rotation of crops, the foun- 
dation of the science of agriculture. Analysis reveals that 
the ashes of different plants, and of different parts, even of 
the same plants, yield not only different proportions of the 
same salts, but different salts in large quantity — for instance : 
the tuber of the turnip yields a very lai^e per cent, of potash 
salts, and the tops or leaves only a small per cent, of tho 
same ; while the potato tuber yields a much larger per cent* 
of potash salts than the turnip, and the tops a very large per 
cent of lime salts. The. tubers of an acre of potatos, average 
yield, are said to take up two hundred and fifty pounds Gt 
more of potash salts, while the tops will not take from the 
soil, over fifty pounds of the same salts, but a much larger 
proportion of the salts of lime. The seed of wheat, a type 
of all the graminae, contains in an average yield per acre, 
some twenty pounds of phosphoric acid, while a trace only is 
found in the culms, the salts of potash and lime giving the 
culms their necessary strength and beautiful polish: hence 
the value of guano, and ether manures, containing azote in 
abundance; in the culture of wheat in order to obtain a good 
berry, and the reason why the liming of old exhausted soils 
produces a fine growth of stalk. The pomaceous fruits, grapes^ 
and berries, all require a soil strong in the salts of potash 
and lime, for these salts not only enter very largely into these 
fruits, but the boles of trees it is well known, yield the pot* 
ashes of commerce. Plants are governed in their habitudes 
by the kind of salts that exist in soils ; and plants having a 
natural fondness for one class of salts, not finding it in a soil, 
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" A TEGETABLE IB an apparatus of reduction— is fixed — re- 
daceB carbon, hydrogen, ammonia — fixes caibonic acid, water, 
ammonia, salta, a?;ote — produces oxygen, azotized, fatty, and 
amylaceous compouuda, sugar, gum, etc. — absorbs lieat, light, 
electricity — derirea its elements from tbe air and earth — 
transforms inorganic into organic matter. 




"An ANIMAL is an apparatus of combustion— is locomotire 
— burns carbon, hydrogen, ammonia — excretes carbonic acid, 
water, salts, azote — consumes oxygen, azotized, fatty, amyla- 
ceous and saccharine matter, gum, etc. — produces heat, elec- 
tricity — restores the elements to the air and earth — trans- 
forms oi^anic into inorganic matter." 

{MS. Lecture of Dr. ^rmor.) 

This illustration mftkea it appear that the elements com- 
posing tho inorganic world are circulating from the realms 
of inertia, through vegetable to animal organizations, thence 
to the realms of inertia again, to repeat over and over the 
same perpetual round. 
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There is more in this illustration than appears. The sixtj 
odd inorganic elements are all contained in soils, the debris 
of rocks. In plants and animals they have become living 
oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, chlorine, carbon, lime, potash, sul^ 
phur, phosphorus, soda, iron, silex, and so on through the whol^ 
list: no one plant or animal contains all, but all are probably 
contained in the vegetable kingdom, the aggregate being neces 
sary to all the species of animals. First scrub vegetation 
appeared on the pristine soils, and by decaying and returning 
to the soil a new impress or capability of growing a higher 
order of plants was thus given : for every time the primaries 
thus become living compounds t the elements make progress in 
refinement ; a progress, however, not appreciable by chemistry, 
inasmuch as the lime from a potato or a bone is isomeric with 
lime from a rock, and so on. The proofs of progress madei 
however, lie in the superior efiScacy of vegetable and animal 
manures over minerals, and the fact that the inorganic elements 
are not alimentary for animals, while in vegetables, though 
they contain nothing new, they ftre alimentary. Thus, soils 
and vegetables are forever progressing: and animals, also, 
by feeding on progressed vegetation. This is consonant with 
all the facts of tillage and stock-breeding, the statistics of 
human health and life. The most progressed constitutions 
cannot be maintained in health on inferior qualities of animal 
and vegetable food. The sovereign would become scorbutic 
on a dietary that would recover the serf from it. Therapeu- 
tics will finally claim that its remedies shall all come from 
the organized kingdoms of nature. 

IJ.LUSTRATIONS, FROM Hemato-pathology. — M* AndraVs 
Analysis of the blood in Scurvy, — In 1847, M. Andral 
examined the blood of a scorbutic patient at La Charite, 
coincident with analyses being made by MM. Becquerel 
and Rodier on scorbutic blood ; all of which examinations 
coincide with investigations previously made by Mr. Busk, 
with respect to the quantity of fibrin in the blood. The 
doctrine had previously been held that the blood in scurvy 
was defibrinated, and dissolved as it were, thus accounting 
for the passive hemorrhages in scurvy. But it is shown 
by these recent analyses that the proportion of fibrin in 
the blood is maintained in scurvy and sometimes increased. 
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'*The fact," sajs M. Andral, "which I have reported, and 
which is confirmative of the cases recently communicated to 
the academy by MM. Becquerel and Rodier, demonstrates 
that the symptoms which ordinarily characterize scurvy, 
may be produced without necessarily being accompanied by 
a diminution of the fibrin of the blood. It is not now in 
the diminution we must place the proximate cause of scurvy, 
nor is it any more by it that we may hope to explain many 
of the symptoms of this disease, and in particular the numerous 
hemorrhages which constantly coincide with and charac- 
terize it. 

*' The fibrin is in some cases found to be in excess in scurvy, 

as in the phlegmasia^, and the clot to be firm and even to 
present the cupped appearance. The blood is greatly deficient 
in red globules, while there is much excess of water resemb* 
ling the blood of chlorotics. 

**M. Andral's Analysis of 1,000 parts of the blood of a 
scorbutic patient gave of 

"Fibrin 4-420 

Globules ...••• 44-400 

Solid materials of the semm • • • 76*554 

Water .....; 874-626 



1,000-000'» 

(Dr. YandelVs J\rotes an Medical Matters and Medical Men 
in Paris. Western Journal of Med, and Surg. JSTov. 1847.) 

Mr. Busk's Analysis of Scorbutic Blood. — The blood has 
been analysed by Mr. Busk in three well-marked cases of 
scurvy that occured in the Dreadnought Hospital-Ship, 
London, and the result given in tabular form, together with 
the result of his analysis of healthy blood, as follows, to wit: 
a thousand parts contain of 

l^rbutio Blood. Healthy Blood. 





1. 


2. 


8. 




Water 


849-9 


835-9 


846-2 


788-8 


Solid oonstitutents 


150-1 


164-1 


153-8 


211-2 


Fibrin 


6.5 


4-6 


5-9 


3-3 


Albumen 


84^ 


76-6 


74-2 


67-2 


Blood-corpnsoles 


47-8 


72-3 


60-7 


133-7 


Salts 


9-6 


11-6 


10-9 


6-8 



{Simon* 9 Chemistry of Man.) 
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The coagulation was perfect and rapid in each case, and the 
clot cupped and buffed. 

The buffy appearance has been ascribed to the presence of 
local inflammations ; there being a strong tendency, to conges- 
tions, effusions, and local disorganizations in the various 
organs and tissues of the body in scurvy. If, however, fibrin 
is regarded as detritus of the solids, according to the views 
of Dr. Simon, the increased proportion of it in scorbutic blood 
is accounted for on very rational principles. According to 
Rokitansky this excessive fibrinous condition, his fibrinous 
crasis, owes its excess to effete fibrin, or bad fibrin, or worn 
out tissue not eliminated but re-organized; hence the Jocal 
inflammations, and fibrinous exudates as in croup, etc. This 
is probably correct. Fibrin for the formation of tissue, and 
fibrin from worn out tissue make the excess in scorbutic blood. 
So of the salts. There is an excess of the fibrin and of the 
salts of the blood in scurvy, except, perhaps in those forms 
where the serum has been drained off as in cholera, but this 
excess is not available for the purpose of nutrition being 
excrementitious : the new fresh and available fibrin and salts 
are minus, not plus. 

Hemato-pathology, then, so far as it has been pursued in 
the investigation of the pathology of scorbutus, also sustains the 
doctrine maintained by us, viz.: that the scorbutic condition 
is one of want — the materials are not furnished in the ingesta, 
or the conditions of air and warmth are unfavorable to nutrition. 
This subject will be further considered in reviewing the 
papers on scurvy contributed since the Irish famine. 

Our reference to vegetable chemistry throws light on the 
utility of vegetable food in scurvy. The succulent vegetables 
and fruits, elaborate all the mineral, earthy, and alkaline salts 
necessary for health, if we will but eat them ; and the greater 
the variety the better. Chemistry will yet do much more to 
establish what elements are most deficient in the various 
forms of disease, and what medicines, either from the mineral, 
vegetable, or animal kingdom are the best remedies for re- 
storing the lost elements, and the best aids to induce the con- 
ditions most favorable for re-combining the effete elements for 
rapid excretion. This appears to be the two-fold mission or 
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main service of medicines in the art of healing. According 
to Rees, lemon-juice acts favorably in rheumatism on this 
latter principle, by facilitating the elimination of urea, as 
appears by a note of the English editor of Pereira's Materia 
Medica : " Lemon-juice has been recommended as a remedy in 
acute rheumatism and gout, by Dr. Owen Rees, and has been 
used with success by many practitioners, not only in this 
country, but in Italy, France, and America. Dr. Rees con- 
siders the citric acid to undergo changes in the stomach, and 
to supply oxygen to such elements as tend to produce uric 
acid, and thereby to induce the formation of urea and car- 
bonic acid instead. — Ed"(Pereird's Mat Med.^ vol. ii. p. 976.) 
This leads us to a few remarks on the chemistry of medi- 
cines. 

Illustrations prom the Chbmistbt op Medicines. — 
The Chemistry of man shows the elements of which he is 
composed. We have not gone elaborately into this branch, 
but have shown that his food must contain the elements of 
which he himself is composed, or his machinery must inevita- 
bly get out of repair. This is so plain a matter that to gain- 
say it would betoken insanity. The chemistry of vegetables 
and fruits used as the food of man, shows that they abound in 
all those elements necessary to sustain him in life and health. 
They abound in carbon, oxygen, hydrogen, and the mineral, 
alkaline, and earthy salts, and some of them contain nitrogen 
largely. This is the case with wheat and other grains ; peas, 
beans, etc., still it cannot be denied that the flesh and blood 
of herbivorous animals aJQFord the nitrogenous elements in a 
more perfect, elegantly organized, and desirable form, and 
claim preference therefore, establishing it as man^s rightful 
province to kill and eat. We have not gone largely, either, 
into the chemistry of vegetables and fruits, but still, far 
enough to elucidate our peculiar views, and show why and 
wherefore vegetables and fruits are so preservative of health, 
and so restorative under disease. Nobody doubts their effi- 
cacy in scurvy, it is an established fact, but why, no one has 
shown before. We have no hesitation in affirming also that 
vegetables and fruits are equally efficacious in disease not 
considered scorbutic, and that a full and free use of them is 
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the general preservative against all forms of disease. The 
Trapists, a religious order in France, founded by La Trap, 
live on vegetable food alone : this is a rule of the order ; and 
they are. as a body, uncommonly free from all forms of disease ; 
and I have it from the mouth of one of the clergy of the order 
(of the society near Bardstown, Kj.) that a case of cholera, 
or a case of consumption has never occurred in the ranks of 
the order, either in France, the United States, or any other 
country. Cholera has prevailed in its epidemic form, in their 
immediate localities, but never a member has been attacked* 
Travelling in the stj^e from Louisville to Bardstown in Feb, 
'56, we met with a Mr. Wright, who resides four miles south 
of Louisville, having married into the Doup family, noted as 
horticulturists and fruit growers for the Louisville market. 
He stated a remarkable fact, viz. : that his child^ now an in- 
fant, can look upon an unbroken line of living ancestors to the 
fifth generation. Its parents, grand-parents, great-grand- 
parents, and great-great-grand-parents, are all living, and 
growing vegetables and fruits for the Louisville market 1 what 
a commentary on the benign influence of a vegetable and fruit 
dietary. Now, the preservative eflScacy of vegetables and 
fruits lies not in their carbon, ozygen, hydrogen, or nitrogen, 
according to our view, for animal food and water would supply 
these, but in those various salts of the mineral, earthy, and 
alkaline bases in which they so abound, and by which they are 
enabled to repair the daily waste of these elements, without 
which the fabric dilapidates into first, the latent, unseen, pre* 
disposition to disease, which we call primary pathology, or 
the latent scorbutic diathesis ; and secondly, into all forms of 
disease, which are but the epiphenomena. Any one who has 
gone so far in mathematics as to solve the question, into how 
many diflFerent positions the nine digits may be cast or trans- 
posed, will have no difficulty in comprehending why there are 
so many forms of disease, when health is seen to depend on a 
due supply and proportion of more than double that number 
of elements, and their binary, ternary, and quaternary com- 
pounds. Yet the chemistry of medicines is all but a dead 
letter in the practice of the healing art as it now stands; but 
with the new views we have maintained, set before the eye 
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of the prescriber, the matter of the chemistry of the remedies 
prescribed, is the one all-important thing. We cannot go 
elaborately into this subject either ; onr limits will not per- 
4oit ; but we hope what we do say may prove suggestive, that 
others may elaborate it. We have spoken of two classes, 
nutrients and eliminants, which must at once strike the com- 
mon sense of the mind, and convey a rational idea of their 
mode of action or operation. The mode of action of medicines, 
we are aware, is exceedingly obscure, and much time has been 
unprofitably spent in theory and controversy on this subject. 
The sympathetic action of a medicine, as the solidist main- 
tains, amounts to nothing, if admitted ; the mind gathers no 
rational indication therefrom ; the alterative action maintained 
by the humoralist, leaves every thing just as much in the fog; 
and the dynamic action of the homoeopathist, is not a whit 
more lucid. The hydropathist maintains in opposition to all 
therapeutists, so far as we know, that medicines do not act on 
the system at all, but the system acts on them, the action 
being a sort of intelligent eflFort to get rid of the vile stuff I 
If we admit the nutrient efifects of medicines, there is no more 
difficulty in understanding their mode of action than there is 
of comprehending how beef and cabbage operate ; and if we 
admit the chemical action and reaction of the acids, bases, 
and their salts in the living system, there is no difficulty in 
comprehending how medicinal agents abounding in these ele- 
ments favor and facilitate the elimination of the debris of the 
tissues. We cannot in the present state of medical science, 
measure the processes by which the silicate of lime in a potato 
is finally precipitated a phosphate in the bones, nor the che- 
mical processes it may go through when liberated again from 
bone in its outward course along the road of excretion. And 
we are just as ignorant of the processes by which every other 
element, all the elements are marshalled to their transient 
abodes as components of the several tissues, and again 
dissolved to beat a grand retreat after a night's lodging. 
But such is the beautiful and harmonious plaj of matter which 
infinite wisdom has established as governing mortal life and 
health ; this much we do know. We know more : common 
sense tells us that the want of the elementSi or any one of 

7* 
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them in the food, must induce disease. The complaint may 
not be set up in a day, or a week, but- sooner or later the fault 
will appear in some form of impairment of the health. This 
we call primary pathology, or the scorbutic diathesis, because 
we have seen it produced in a thousand instances by an 
abridged dietary, and the objective signs are the same as all 
authors on scurvy describe. If there be any other primary 
pathological condition than derangement or impairment of 
this laboratory of nutrition, we are ignorant of it. Talk of 
vitality, this laboratory is life itself; there is nothing but 
spirit beyond it. Anything that impairs it, impairs life ; that 
is, impairs health until life ceases, until the laboratory can 
no longer operate, when the spirit departs. Now, as we have 
said over and over again, the want of the elements in the in- 
gesta is not a greater impediment than extreme impressions 
of temperature ; for if the laboratory is reduced to so low a 
temperature by winter's cold, that it may be said for illustra- 
tion, to be frozen up for several months ; or, if elevated by 
summer's heat, say for illustration, to the boiling point for 
months, then obstruction to the harmonious re-actions, depo- 
sition, and resorption of the elements, is just as certain to 
occur as though the elements were not furnished. And just 
so foul air operates to impede elimination by the great 
emunctories, the lungs and skin, and embarrass the nutritive 
function. Defective alimentation, aeration, and calorification, 
are then, as we cannot repeat too often, the three only sources 
of pestilence, or what is understood by epidemic, endemic, or 
sporadic disease, and the beginning of this condition is im- 
paired nutrition in all cases, unquestionably. We have then 
two rational indications to fulfill in the administration of 
medicines, viz. : to build up by nutrients, and to get rid of 
the rubbish by eliminants ; to furnish nutrients in the most 
elegant form, and so as, if possible, to be desirable to the 
gustatory sense under disease ; and besides those, agents too 
that shall facilitate the excretion of the effete debris. To 
fulfil the first indication has heretofore hardly been consid- 
ered a part of the art of prescribing : nutrition residing in 
medicines will now, possibly, be regarded as heterodox in us. 
As to a propei dietary for the sick, no rational view obtains ; 
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the main usage is a blind restriction to the farinas, not backed 
bv any sound reasons based on true science, for the farinas are 
barren of the acids, bases, and salts, and in this the homoeo- 
pathist excels, if possible, his brother allopathist in blind 
theoretical absurdity, by a prohibition of acids in the daily 
dietary, the most essential agents for waking up the dormant 
laboratory. The most sensible suggestions on diet for the 
sick we have ever seen, were from the pen of Dr. Charles 
Hooker, before quoted, page 223, and are worthy of all praise 
but still he is not governed by science in the matter — a regard 
to the chemistry of the food prescribed. The homcBopathist 
has this advantage, however, he does not go systematically to 
work and break down the system by depletion — V. S. and 
heroic drugging — already smitten, reeling, and staggering. 
It is only desirable to get rid of the eJQFete elements in the 
circulation, and leave all the balance, which never can be 
done by V. S. or drastic purging. Sweating is a much more 
rational method, induced either by the vapor bath, nauseants, 
or emetics, or even heroic drugging by quinine and morphine. 
But we are not aiming to show the fallacies of the present 
practice, only the more rational indications our theory of dis- 
ease suggests. We might properly enough in this place 
discuss the prominent theories of the so called fundamental 
methods of cure ; whether medicines cure on the allopathic 
principle, by setting up another disease ; on the homoeopathic 
principle, by inducing a similar disease ; or on the antipathic 
principle by antagonism, opposing the disease ; but the truth 
is, we consider all these methods to have originated in a very 
imperfect knowledge of what disease is, in what its essence 
consists, and what its cause. Believing as we do that all 
disease is primarily and essentially impairment of nutritive 
life, we do not regard the resultant phenomena, the symptoms, 
as the main guides to govern practice. It will appear farther 
on, when we discuss the laws *)f epidemics, that the most 
•illustrious physicians have found it necessary to treat all 
diseases alike when a great epidemic prevails, because all. 
diseases put on its livery. How is this ? why is this ? why 
simply, that starvation has been stealing on insidiously, has 
become epidemic and intensified in a locality. When worst 
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comes to worst, then all diseases are to be treated alike. AH 
practitioners, without an exception, as they grow older, lose 
confidence in the power of medicines to save ; cease heroic 
drugging, and rely more on hygiene. These facts all tend to 
corroborate the view we maintain of the nature of disease ; 
and as under this view a rational method of cure presents, 
governed by the knowledge of the cause more than by the 
symptoms, it is unnecessary to animadvert on any of the imper- 
fect methods founded on symptoms. Remove the cause ; or 
remove the patient from the conditions under which the nu- 
tritive function has become impaired, supply all the elements 
of nutrition, and he will get well without medicines, if disor- 
ganization has not gone too far in any part — beyond repara- 
tion. Still there is virtue in medicines, nutrient virtue in the 
many acids, salts, bases, alkaloids, etc.; they contain, addi*es- 
sing themselves either directly to the nutritive function, 
or indirectly by commencing those reactions necessary to 
depuration. A few illustrations drawn from the analysis of 
medicines will convey this idea more fully. We have ab- 
stracted them from Pereira's great work before quoted, and 
without giving the entire analysis in tabular forms, or by 
whom made, or the quantities and proportions, refer the 
reader to the separate articles in said work. 

Irish Moss, for instance, contains chloride ot sodium and 
magnesium — oxalate of lime — sulphur, chlorine, and bromine — 
and sundry free acids; in addition to the constituents of all 
vegetables and animals, viz* : carbon, oxygen, and hydrogen : 
and the allied 

Ceylon Moss, sulphate and muriate of soda — sulphate and 
phosphate of lime and iron — and chloride of calcium and 
sodium ; hence their value as nutrients, not as demulcents on 
account of the mucilage they contain. 

The Helebores, and the officinal Asagrea, from which Ve- 
ratrum is derived, contain chloride of potassium and sundry 
vegetable salts of potash — oxalate of lime — carbonate of 
potash and lime — phosphate of lime, and silica, besides 
several free acids. Now helebore was a remedy with Hippo- 
crates in cholera, and, is with the Hahnemann school at this 
day; but no rational reason, if we may be allowed the expres- 
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Bion, has before been suggested as to its therapeutic efScagy • 
The theory, similia similibus, founded on its drastic effect, 
even if admitted as an explanation, loses its force when the 
dose is so small as not to produce an irritant impression on 
the alimentary canal; and to say it operates dynamically, 
addresses one's faith, not reason. But, to entertain the idea 
of the power a very minute dose, thirtieth dilution even, 
may exert on nutrition, in establishing reactions which facili- 
tate the re-combining of effete elements^ and the elimination 
of corrupt detritus, and every mind possessed of common 
sense, who has studied the subject of chemical tests, can see 
the basis of its power, revealed by its chemistry. The test 
of iodine on solutions of starch illustrates this. 

Ginger contains acetic acid — acetate of potash — sulphur — 
carbonate and sulphate of potash — chloride of potassium — 
phosphate of lime, alumina, silica — and oxide of iron, and 
manganese ; to say nothing of its aromatic, wholesome quali- 
ties as ^stimulant or stomachic. 

Sarsaparilla contains pectic acid — acetic acid — chloride 
of calcium, potassium, magnesium — carbonate of lime — nitrate 
of potash — oxide of iron, and aluminum. There is then, no 
question of the efficacy of this drug in the chronic ailments 
for which it has been long held in esteem by the great ma- 
jority of the profession, although it has not the startling 
power of a poisonous drug. And it should be borne in mind 
that these minerals, acids, and salts, are more elegantly for- 
mularized in plants, and the pharmaceutical preparations 
are neater than art can compound them. The view we 
present, also shows the fallacy of the received notions regard- 
ing incompatible substances. It also shows the fallacy of the 
idea of the specific effect of a simple drug, when the tincture 
of any plant whatever is administered, for we see they all 
contain a variety. A formula or prescription made up of the 
articles contained in sarsaparilla would be rejected, or de- 
barred admittance into any pharmacopaeia as unscientific. 

Rhubarb contains clumps of crystals of the oxalate of lime, 
in the proportion of thirty-five or forty grains to the hundred 
(Queckett) — potash, silica, carbonate of lime, magnesia — alu- 
minum — oxide of iron — rhubarberic, gallic, and pectic acid— 
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malate and galate of lime — sulphate of potash — chloride of 
potassium — phosphate of lime — oxide of iron — soda — phos- 
plioriCy carbonic, sulphuric, and muriatic acids. No wonder 
Abernethy found it reliable in minute doses. 

Digitalis contains oxide of iron — potash — acetic acid- 
lime — and oxalate of potash. Set free oxalic acid produces 
death almost as speedily as hydrocyanic acid. This probably 
explains the peculiar effects of the remedy. And then tho 
question arises how do poisons produce their effects ? We 
have already signified that their slow operation is by impair- 
ing the nutritive function, and instanced lead and mercury 
as examples; and if mercury ever cures, it may be said to 
cure on homoeopathic principles, for it produces an artificial 
scorbutus, to all intents and purposes ; but this explanation 
amounts to none at all, when it is said. But if it produces a 
rapid and extraordinary elimination, and displays a power in 
this regard equal to the breaking-down of fibrin, absorption 
and elimination of the tissues themselves, the spreading of 
ulcers and the death of parts by gangrene, surely its power is 
displayed on nutritive life. Well, then, if the slow poisons 
operate on the nutritive function, why not the acute ? We 
can better conceive of this mode than any other, for we have 
an analogy in suffocation from drowning, where all elimina- 
tion either from the lungs or skin is suddenly arrested. 
Suppose the introduction of a fatal dose of hydrocyanic acid 
to possess the property of suddenly arresting the operations of 
the chemico-vital laboratory, (and this should be no greatei 
marvel than that the inhalation of a little chloroform should 
produce universal anaesthesia,) and death must ensue as rapidly 
as in drowning. We do not say this is positively the explana- 
tion, but it looks to us much more reasonable than any explana- 
tio& we have seen. Cut off nutrition from an organ and its 
function at once ceases. Arrest it universally, and instant 
death ensues. Its varied and partial impairments result in 
the thousand-and-one ailments of mortals, called diseases. 
But we cannot dwell on these interesting points. 

The Potato, (to the chemistry of which we have alluded,) is 
arranged by Pereira, along with medicines, and from the 
analysis given, it is seen to contain chloride of potassium — 
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silicate, phosphate, and citrate of iron — magnesia, alumina, 
soda, potash, and lime. Potash and citric acid are said to be 
the prevailing ingredients. Now, the reason why the potato 
established its claims to universal favor as an article of die^ 
in spite of the edicts of monarchs, is very apparent. 

Myrrh contains the benzoate, malate, phosphate, sulphate, 
and acetate of potash and lime. 

Grape-juice contains malic and citric acid — bilartrate of 
potash — sulphate of potash — malate, sulphate, phosphate and 
muriate of lime. Hence the reason why grapes are so much 
esteemed as fruit, and one reason why wines are healthM 
beverages, for they do not let fall all their salts, in fermen- 
tation. 

Lemon-juice contains malic and citric acid, and citrate of 
potash. Hence its utility in scurvy, rheumatism, and not on 
account of the oxygen it contains, as Dr. Rees thinks, for 
water affords that. In the matter of the reactions it sets up, 
he may be correct. It is diuretic. 

Cod-liver oil contains iron, soda, magnesia, lime, potash, 
chlorine, bromine, iodine, bilifulvin, glycerine, gaduin ; oleic, 
margaric, butyric, acetic, felenic, cholic, and bilifelenic acid. 
Hence the eflScacy of this product as a medicine, and not on 
account of the carbon so much as has been supposed. Here 
is a laboratory of chemicals. The reactions that must be set 
up in the blood, organs, and tissues, when cod-liver oil is 
daily administered can be imagined but not accurately 
described. We know when chemicals come in contact in 
solution reactions ensue ; and the proofs that these reactions 
are salutary and subserve the nutritious function, are found 
in the success that has attended the adminstration of cod-liver 
oil in consumption, nursing sore mouth, and other scorbutic 
conditions. This is the secret of the success of mineral 
waters, also, in the cure of chronic affections. The most 
astonishing cures are annually effected in this way of invalids, 
as it were, hopelessly dilapidated j and thousands upon thousands 
less seriously affected are relieved, recovered, or rejuvenated, 
even, by a few weeks or months residence at some of the noted 
mineral springs. This is not a work of the imagination, but 
a positive truth, and the secret is now apparent how the cures 
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are effected — the nutritive function is supplied with the 
mineral ingredients these invalids have failed to receive with 
their food. In addition to this elimination is quickened, 
and the mind becomes hopeful, exercise becomes agreeable, 
and almost a miracle is wrought. Indeed there is but only 
one law of healing — re-invigorating the nutritive function. 

Chemistry and physiology, then, it appears to us, fully 
sustain our views and conclusions as to the pathology of 
disease. The view we entertain of medicinal agents, though 
perhaps not new, still has never been thus presented and 
enforced in support of the like conclusions. It seems to us that 
our argument throws light both ways — on the nature^of disease 
and the action of medicines, opening a rational pathology and 
a rational therapsdia, which has certainly not been the case 
heretofore. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

CORROBORATIVE EVIDENCE THAT THE SCORBUTIC DIA- 
THESIS IS PRIMARY PATHOLOGY, DRAWN FROM THE 
OBSERVED LAWS OF NATURE GOVERNING PRODUC- 
TION, LIFE, AND DEATH, THE PHENOMENA OF EPI- 
DEMICS, AND CERTAIN THEORIES OF DISEASE. 

SECTION I. 

EVIDENCES DRAWN PROM CLIMATIC INFLUENCES, THE CONSTITU- 
TION OF SEASONS, AND THE LAWS OF EPIDEMICS. 

Special pathology is forever taking note of the thousand- 
and-one forms of disintegration or changes of structure, which 
arise from what are called organic diseases. Diseases are 
divided into two great classes, functional and organic If 
our doctrine is true, there is no foundation for this division, 
for every functional derangement depends upon an impair- 
ment of the elementary constitutents of the structures of the 
organs. There is a fault in the nutrition. Some of the ingre- 
dients are wanting, perhaps, or the proportions of the com- 
ponent materials are not right and normal, consequently the 
functions are imperfectly performed. If a gland be the 
scapegoat, the more special sujQFering victim, the secretion is 
morbid, vitiated, deranged; if the stomach, dyspepsia ensues; 
if the lungs, hemoptysis perhaps, ending in tuberculosis. 
Thus disease becomes localized -and differs, as Hippocrates 
truly said on account of its location. Whether or not the 
sage understood the matter as we do is another thing. He 
certainly did not explain general pathology, or primary 
pathology, as we have, nor has any one since his ancient 
day, to our knowledge. We stand alone in the view we have 
set forth in the preceding chapter as to the nature of primary 
pathology. With this key all special diseases may be 
elucidated and explained, and, did the limits of this work 
permit, we would illustrate the truth of our doctrine by the 
consideration of special diseases : as* for instancov bow plain it 

8 
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is that the class of apoplexies and palsies is a scorbutic 
hemorrhage upon the spinal axes; the class dropsies, a serous 
scorbutic hemorrhage into the shut sacs ; the class choleras, 
the same into the alimentary canal; the class phlegmasisB, a 
fibrinous scorbutic hemorrhage into irritated and weakened 
parenchymatous structures and organs, and upon secreting 
surfaces. In croup this hemorrhage, or exudate destroys life 
by coagulating and blocking up tho trachea, and in the 
interior structures, suppuration is the consequence, etc., etc. 
Any more elaborate illustrations of the doctrine, however, 
through special pathology, we must forego and adhere to the 
broad fields of general pathology. All organized structures, 
animal and vegetable, doubtless fall a prey to decay and death 
from the natural causes that impair nutrition. The potato 
blight is the result of extraordinary seasons by which the tubers 
ai'e deprived of the normal proportion of the salts of potash, 
lime, etc. ; the failure of the grapes in Madeira is due to an 
exhausted state of the potash and other salts in the soils of the 
vineyards, doubtless. .They want the proper elements of nutri- 
tion. These are femines and resultant epidemics in the vege- 
table kingdom. All these things pertain to general pathology, 
for the productions of the earth depend upon the constitution of 
the seasons, and man's health on the abundance and pefection 
of crops. A glance at climatic influences and the constitution 
of the seasons preceding and during pestilential periods will 
be calculated to illustrate the truth of our doctrines, to which 
we now invite attention. 

Hippocrates on Topography. — Southern exposure. — " A 
town exposed to the hot winds that blow between the rising 
and setting sun of winter, viz : from the south, and which are 
common to it, whilst it is protected from those of the north> 
♦ ♦ * * if the summer is dry, diseases are of 
short duration [rapid and fhtal]; but if wet, they are of 
longer continuance [not so putrid]. Prom the most trifling 
causes, wounds degenerate into eating ulcers, [because of 
scorbutus.] » ♦ * * The constitution of the in- 
habitants is in general relaxed^ # * * * * 
Women are subject to catarrhs, and many are barren, rather 
trom disease than from nature; abortions are frequent. 
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Children are subject to conyulsions and suffocations, [croups ?] 
that are often confounded with epilepsy. The men have dy^ 
enterics, diarrhoea, and epial fevers, [a species of continual 
fever, says Coxe,] eruptions like flea-bites [petechiae], chronic 
fevers of winter, and hemorrhoids. Few pleurisies are there 
seen, or peripneumonies, or ardent fevers, and other acute 
[inflammatory] diseases; such cannot be frequent when the 
bowels are relaxed. * * * * Such are the usual 
diseases in the places I have described, independent of 
epidemics caused by a change of the seasons " [italics ours]. 
— Coxe's epitome of the writings of Hippocrates and Galen, 
p. 182. 

The hot winds from Africa are debilitating to the 
constitutions of the inhabitants in towns having a southern 
exposure in Greece, protected by hills or mountains on the 
north. Of course these general causes subject the inhabit- 
ants of those towns to deeper taints of inlaid scorbutus, the 
basis of their more putrid diseases. 

Jforthem exposure. — "Places situated in an exposure 
directly opposite, where the winds are cold, and usually blow 
from the north, and which are free from both south and all 
hot winds. * * * The men there are strong and not 
very fat, etc. * * * Pleurisies, and all diseases 
called acute are there. * * * * The term of 
life is in general longer than elsewhere; wounds do not 
inflame nor take on a bad state. Such is the state of things, 
independently of diseases induced by change of seasons. ♦ 
Parturition is laborious, but abortions are rare, * * * 
many after delivery fall into phthisis, * * * * 
puberty is tardy." (Ibid.) 

We assure the reader that the frequent lacunae in our 
quotations, marked with stars, do not change the sense, and 
are only made in order to brevity. The cool northern 
exposures, protected from the hot winds of Africa, are more 
salubrious ; but there is no exposure, no climate, no residence 
exempt from the general causes that inlay the scorbutic dia- 
thesis — ^it is the law of God that man must die, and that be 
must die of some form of disease based on interrupted nutri- 
tion. We are not responsible for the name this natural 
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affection has received — scurvy — ^but we are for all else we claim 
concerning it. 

Eastern exposure. — " We are now to speak of cities located 
towards the east Such ought necessarily to be more healthy 
than those having a north or south exposure, for the heat and 
cold are there less feltj [Italics ours,] * * * hence 
the men have a good color, and much vigor, unless affected 
bj sickness, their voice is clear, and they are more lively and 
intelligent than the inhabitants of a northern exposure. Th€ 
productions of the earthy moreover^ are superior. [Italics 
ours.] In a town thus situated, in which the heat and cold 
preserve the temperature of springs diseases should be mild and 
few in number. [Italics ours.] They are chiefly of the same 
character with those in cities looking towards the warm winds. 
The women are very fruitful, and have easy labors. Such are 
the circumstances in such exposures." (Ibid. p. 182.) 

The reader will please to notice the reason Hippocrates 
gives why towns looking to the east are the most healthy, 
theoretically, viz. : the equable temperature they enjoy. Com- 
pare this with our remarks, page 257, on the eastern sides of 
the groves in Illinois, and our farther deductions. Also the 
further observation of Hippocrates, that the ^^productions are 
there superior,'' with our doctrine in general of the effect of 
the abridgment of the productions on health. Also, the fur- 
ther remark of Hippocrates we have put in italics in the 
above quotation on the effect of equable temperature on 
diseases, with our doctrine touching malaria. Who does not 
see that we are fortified by the deductions of the great lights 
of the profession ? • 

Western exposure. — As to places looking to the west, and 
which feel no winds from the east, but are exposed to those 
from the north and south, their position beyond all others is 
most favorable to disease. [Italics ours.] * * ♦ # 
During summer, the early breezes cause an abundant dew, 
[rather it should be said the cool nights,] whilst during the 
remainder of the day, the heat scorches and oppresses the 
inhabitants. Hence their complexion is bad, and they 
have little vigor. They are liable to every disease I have 
mentioned, without an exception. Their voice is hoarse, in- 
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fected with the miasmata of disease, and from which it is not 
purified by northern winds. Those that blow, are charged 
with moisture, for the western winds place the atmosphere in 
a state resembling that of autumn ; and a town thus situ- 
ated, therefore, partakes of all the inconveniences which the 
evenings and mornings bring with them. Such are the re- 
marks I have to make as to good or bad exposures." {Ibid. 
p. 183.) 

The reader must be struck with the similarity of the de- 
ductions of Hippocrates drawn twenty- two or three centuries 
ago, and ours of this day, when we aver that we had not con- 
sulted Hippocrates prior to the publication of our views. 
They are the same essentially. Hippocrates does not account 
rightly for the heavy dews of hot exposures ; but the mis- 
chievous eflfects on health of alternations of temperature 
between night and day he knew full well. Again, he uses the 
word miasmata as Hahnemann does, — an internally seated 
matter, not an exhalation from the swamps. 

Hippocrates on the Constitution op the Seasons. — 
The sage of Cos was a close observer, and his doctrine is, 
'< As the constitutions of the year, so are the diseases. If 
mild and not tempestuous, the diseases are not di£Scult to 
manage." {Coxe^s Epitome — Book on the humors^ ch. v. p. 
105.) 

This is true, generally speaking, but sometimes the blights 
of one year are not felt till the next, when epidemics break 
out though the seasons are mild and equable, deceiving super- 
ficial observers ; and sometimes a series of blighting years 
and tempestuous seasons occur antecedent to extraordinary 
pestilence, and the climax of fatal consequences occurs in a 
mild season. This was the case in 1832, when epidemic 
cholera first raged in the United States ; it was the case also 
in 1665, the year of the great plague in London. 

Effects of Summer Heat. — ** If heat predominates, the dis- 
eases are bilious, and should it be extreme, the spleen becomes 
affected." {Ibid.) 

Thus it is now also, but the why and wherefore who has 
explained ? Nutrition is disturbed — the scorbutic diathesis is 
implanted. 

8* 
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Effects of Localities, etc* — Malaria, — " Some diseases 
arise from marsh and other exhalations. [Lancisci's doctrine 
of malaria was borrowed, then, from Hippocrates.] Some are 
congenital and are detected by inquiry. Some are endemic, 
peculiar to certain regions, and attacking numbers. Others 
originate from a peculiar constitution, regimen, locality, or 
season. Unhealthy situations produce diseases corresponding 
to the constitution of the atmosphere that is dependent on 
their locality. Sudden changes of temperature bring on 
complaints, etc." (Ibid.) 

These are doctrines held to this day, and contain truth 
mixed with error. The rationale of these etiological points 
is given in our deductions under topography of Illinois, essay 
on Nursing Sore Mouth, where it is shown that impaired 
nutrition is the consequence of all these adverse climatic 
influences, and disease of one sort or another then sets in 
under any exciting cause. The causes of disease are not 
specific, and as numerous as the classes, orders, genera and 
species of disease according to Nosologists, but are referable 
to three sources only, viz. : imperfect alimentation, aeration, 
and calorification. But let us pursue Hippocrates on these 
interesting matters still further. 

Effects of cold winters and wet springs. — " If the winter is 
dry and constantly chilled by the north wind, the spring rainy 
and heated by the souih winds, the summer will necessarily 
bring with it numerous fevers, etc." (Op. cit. p. 187 — On 
Airs, Waters, and Localities.) 

This accords with our observations in Illinois, viz. : a cold 
winter and wet spring brought a sickly summer; but Hippo- 
crates only recorded the feet, the coincidence as a general 
truth, whereas wo have given the reason wby, to wit : A cold 
winter disturbs capillary nutrition ; destroys laid up stores 
of succulent food ; and otherwise disposes to scorbutus by con- 
finement within doors, inaetion, and fotil air; and a wet spring 
but adds to the calamity by prolonging confinement and re- 
tarding the cultivation of early vegetables ; and the summer 
heat develops latent into active scorbutus. Strictly speak- 
ing, there are but two classes of causes of diseases, viz. : 
inlaying and developing, inducing and exciting^ and pushed to 
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their ultimate they both depend on meteorology; for the 
abridgment of food comes of frosts and droughts, etc. To^ 
pography, after all, is buV^the study of local climates. No 
one can pursue these recorded facts or observations of Hip* 
pocrates in connection with the record we made in Illinois^ 
without admitting our deductions, it appears to us. 

Effects of extraordinary or non-average seasons, — " When 
the winter is moderate, accompanied with showers and south 
winds [hot winds] ; when spring is dry and cold, with north 
winds, pregnant women, who expected parturition in spring, 
miscarry, or else the oflfspring are weak and unhealthy, and 
soon die ; or should they survive, they will be small, languish- 
ing, and unhealthy. Dysenteries and dry ophthalmies will 
occur, and catarrlis in the head, falling upon the lungs, * * 

* * when summer heats arise, great and sudden changes 
ensue, with diseases ending in dysentery and dropsy, etc*'' 

* * * {Ibid.) 

Now, who does not see the evidences of the inlaid scorbutic 
taint here, just as palpably as we observed, and have described 
it in our essay on Nursing Sore Mouth, in the spring and 
summer of 1835, in Illinois? Is there anything else that will 
produce an epidemic of abortions, and still-born infants in the 
spring, and diseases, ending in dysentery, etc., in summer? 
We again refer our readers to Dr. Budd's views : ** We have 
seen,'' says he, *' that the approach of scurvy is gradual, and 
that prolonged abstinence from succulent vegetables is neces- 
sary for its full development; but it is our opinion that 
something short of this, that a condition which might be 
correctly designated a Bcorbutic taint, must often occur in 
the lower classes in towns, but especially in prisons and 
asylums, towards and at the close of long winters when 
succulent vegetables are scarce and expensive, etc." ( See 
Tweedie^s Practice.) Here is the whole secret in a nut-shell. 
There never will be any other solution of the matter; and it 
is not dependent so much on the constitution of the year in 
the abstract, as on the fact that ** succulent vegetables are 
scarce and expensive." The observations of Hippocrates bnt 
confirm our views. 

Hippocrates on the Laws op Epidemics. — While our new 
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philosophy maintains the doctrine of a one basis for all disease, 
viz. : the scorbutic diathesis, inlaid by defective alimentation, 
aeration, or calorification, or all three cooperating ; extraor- 
dinary seasons lying at the bottom of the mischief, abridging 
food, interrupting nutrition by inordinate contraction of the 
capillaries, by winter's cold, or prolonged congestion by sum- 
mer's heat, it accounts rationally for the many and various 
forms under which active diseases are developed by vicissi- 
tudes, etc., to wit: inherent constitutional differences, age, 
sex, habits, stage of the predisposition, and other surrounding 
accidental circumstances. Now, on this basis the phenomena 
not only of sporadic and endemic forms of disease are shown 
to be in harmony with our philosophy, but those extraordi- 
nary manifestations of pestilence also, called epidemics ; for, 
according to the intensity of the inlaying causes, by a series 
of extraordinary years, and ardency of the developing causes, 
extreme thermometric impressions, will the diseases assume 
or approach one type, or put on a similar garb and prove 
rapid and fatal, swallowing up, as it were, all other diseases. 
The interfusion, intercurrence, and change of type, sometimes 
Been, the law of which is beyond any satisfactory explanation 
on any other basis, is explained by our philosophy, and be- 
comes a rational law. The doctrine of the specific cause and 
individuality of diseases, is shown to be an impossibility, by 
this conformability of all nosological differences toward the 
dominant type : it rebukes it as a falshood. Etiology, without 
our philosophy, is but blind conjecture ; pathology but 
dreamy visions, hopes, and disappointments; and therapeutics 
but striking at an enemy in the dark. But this is the con- 
dition under which the ancients of greatest repute have 
handed down professional dogmas, and the moderns follow 
them — the blind leading the blind. To substantiate this, we 
quote from Hippocrates as follows : 

Defects of Diet and Air as the Origin of Epidemics. — 
** Some diseases arise from the diet or regimen employed ; 
some from the air we breathe. [?] Whenever, in the same 
place, many persons, are attacked with the same disease, at 
the same time, we must attribute this to some common cause. 
Now this is the air. [?] It is evident it cannot be the diet. 
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because the disease attacks all, indiscriminately^ men and 
women, great drinkers and such as drink water only, those 
who eat cakes alike with such as live on bread [a distinction 
.without a difference, a one-kind of diet in either case], labor- 
ers and the idle. Diet is therefore by no means the cause of 
the evil, since persons living in a way so opposite to each 
other [we cannot see much difference in the power to ward off 
scurvy between living on cakes and living on bread, even 
admittiug sugar, eggs, and spices are ingredients in the cakes] 
are equally attacked by the same disease. But when, at the 
same time, diseases are altogether different, it is obvious that 
the diet of each must be the source of the disease of each in- 
dividual [we think it is in both cases]. The cure must then 
be effected by opposing to each the reverse [diet] of that 
which tended to excite his disease, as I have elsewhere ex- 
plained. [Quere, would a diet on homoeopathic principles 
ever cure ?] * * * When an epidemic disease pre- 
vails, the cause of it assuredly is not in the food we take, but 
in the air respired [assertion without proof], in which 
something noxious is to be found [assertion without proof 
again]. In such a state of things it is useless to change the 
mode of living (diet), since it is not from thence the evil 
originates [assertion without proof a third time]." [Coxe's 
Epitome of Hipp. p. 154 — On the Nature of Man.) 

Now the teachings of Hippocrates are good authority when 
we find them sustained, by modern science and established 
facts, but good for nothing when not thus backed. 

Hippocrates knew nothing of the constituent elements of 
the human system; nothing of the constituent elements of 
food; nothing of the constituent elements of air. How, then, 
could he speak so knowingly, boldly, and confidently, and 
decide that defective aeration produced epidemics, and defec- 
tive alimentation all manner of sporadic ailments? It is 
manifestly but an opinion founded on appearances, just as the 
heavenly bodies appear to move around the earth daily, and 
tested by modern science is just as void of truth. 

The quotations oppose our theory of epidemics, while they 
show from whence the present vague notions of an " enidemic 
influence," or ** something noxious in the air " arose. But the 
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power for eyil of improper diet is as strongly maintained as 
we could wish, and herein lies the value of all Hippocrates 
has said on the subject. He has hit a great truth, but missed 
its just application. The truth stands, but the error falls, 
when testcrd by modem physiology and chemistry, as the 
reader will more clearly perceive in progressing onward. 

Extraordinary Years and Seasons as the Origin of Epi 
demies. — Hippocrates wrote seven books on epidemics, and 
he prefaces his books by a description of the constitution of 
the years of the pestilential period. " It contains, under three 
sections, the statement of the seasons for three years as occur- 
ing at Thasus, [the place of his residence,] followed by the 
pise of an epidemic state of disease of two years' continuance," 
and we will draw from it sufficient to show his illustration of 
extraordinary years governing epidemics. The reader is to 
bear- in mind the main fact, viz. : that extraordinary seasons 
blight and abridge the crops and fruits. 

" First Year* — In Thasus in the autumn, about the equinox, 
and under the Pleiades, the rains were great, continual, and 
soft, as when the wind is southerly. The winter mild with 
southerly winds, and very little northerly.* With these were 
greater droughts than ordinary, so that the whole winter was, 
in eflfect, like the spring. The spring was also aflfected with 
southerly winds, but yet was cold, and a little wet. The summer 
was for the most part cloudy and dry. The Etesiae [north winds] 
blew but little, faintly, and irregularly. The whole year being 
thus aflfected with southerly winds, and greater droughts than 
ordinary, early in the spring (from the former year's being dif- 
ferent, and aflfected with northerly winds) some few were 
attacked with burning fevers of a kind good sort, and a few 
others with hemorrhages, neither of which proved mortal. * * 
Early in the summer, and from that time till the winter, many 
of those who had been for a long while somewhat consumptive, 
were laid up with consumptions; and others, who were 
doubtful, were then fataly convinced. Othera again, where 
nature tended that way, dated the beginning of it from that 
time. ♦ * ♦ The manner in which most of them were 
aflfected is as follows. They were seized with continual, acute 
fevers, attended with a chilliness, but no intermission; of the 

7 
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Bemitertian kind : the fit being one day moderate^ the next 
vehement, and so increasing to great vehemence. They 
sweated continually, but not all over. The extremities were 
very cold, and grew warm again with diflSculty. The belly 
was disturbed with bilious, small, simple, thin, griping stools, 
and that frequently. The urine thin, without color, crude, 
and little in quantity ; or else thick, with a small sediment, 
that^ did not subside well, but appeared crude and unseason- 
able. They coughed a little and often, and the matter 
expectorated was indeed digested, but brought away by little 
and little, and with difficulty. Where the case was very 
violent, no digestion happened, but what they spit was con- 
tinually crude. The throats of most of them were from the 
beginning and all along painful, red, and inflamed [scorbutic 
appearance]. The rheum that came from them little, thin, 
and sharp. A consumption and general disorder soon 
followed. * * * In the summer and the autumn many 
fevers came on, of the continual kind, though not violent ; 
and that to such as had been long ill, but in other respects not 
worn out. ♦ ♦ * Many of them held out so long, as to 
be ill in the winter ; but of all here described none but the 
consumptive died. 

'^Second Year. — In Thasus, early in the autumn, the 
weather was unseasonable, and on a sudden grew wet with 
much northerly and southerly wind, that lasted the whole 
time of the Pleiades, and even to their setting. The winter 
was aflfected with northerly winds ; the rains were great and 
heavy, attended with snow, and for the most part a mixture 
of fair weather. Thus the whole affair stood; and, with 
respect to the cold, what happened was not very unseasonable. 
But after the winter solstice, and when the west wind begins 
to blow, there was very severe winter weatlier, with much 
northerly wind and snow, and abundance of rain without 
ceasing. Over head it looked stormy and cloudy. This 
state lasted without remission to the equinox. The spring 
was cold, northerly, watery, and cloudy; the summer not very 
scorching. The Etesiae blew continually ; and, about the ris- 
ing of Arcturus, a great deal of rain fell again on a sudden, 
with northerly winds. The whole year being thus damp and 
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cold, aflFected with northerly winds, they passed the winter 
well for the most pai^t, but in the beginning of the spring 
many persons (not to say a great many) were taken ill. 
First of all appeared humid ophthalmies (or inflammations of 
the eyes), with weepings, pain, and indigestion. * * * 
In the summer and the autumn^ dysenteries, tenesmuses, and 
lienteries, were complained of; so were bilious purgings, of 
a thin, crude, griping nature, and much in quantity. Others 
again were watery ; and many complained of painful fluxes. 
* * * In the autumn and the winter, continual 
fevers turned out, besides a few that were ardent, diurnal, 
nocturnal, semitertians, perfect tertians, quartans, and erra- 
tics. * * ♦ The major part could not get rid of 
their fevers during the Pleiades, nor even till winter. Con- 
vulsions were also frequent, especially among children, from 
the beginning, but not without a fever. * * * Dysen- 
teries, tenesmuses, lienteries, and fluxes were likewise added ; 
and some fell into dropsies. Nauseas and great uneasiness 
happened with and without these. Whatever was very vehe- 
ment, either despatched the patient soon, or was of no benefit 
to him at all. * * * It proved fatal to persons of 
every age, but chiefly to children just weaned, and to tliose 
of eight or ten years old, and those under the age of puberty. 
** Third Year. — In Thasus, a little before the rising of 
Arcturus, and during its continuance, there fell many great 
showers with northerly winds ; but about the equinox, and to 
the rising of the Pleiades, little southerly showers. The 
winter was northerly, and drier than ordinary. The winds 
cold, and the snows deep. About the equinox the cold was 
sharpest. The spring was northerly and drier than ordinary ; 
but yet the weather was a little wet and cold. About the sum- 
mer solstice a little rain with a great deal of cold, to the rising 
of the Dog-star ; from which time to the rising of Arcturus 
the summer was hot, and the heats were great and scorching, 
not gradually or at intervals, but continually. The droughts 
were also great, and the Etcsiae blew. About the rising of 
Arcturus southerly gentle showers fell to the equinox. Dur- 
ing this state of the weather, in the winter, paraplegias began 
and attacked many, some of whom died in a short time : for 
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the disease was rery epidemical. In otiier respects they were 
weU. Bat in the very beginning of the spring burning 
fevers came on, and oontinned to the equinox, and even to 
the summer. * * ♦ Hemorrhages were very frequent, 
especially among young persons and adults; and, where 
nothing of this kind happened, it very (rften proved fataL 
* * * In the summer, dysenteries were epidemical ; and 
even where hemorrhages had happened, some were at last 
seized with dysenteries. * * * Many women were taken 
ill, but less than the men, and died less. Many of them had 
hard labours, and after the birth were taken ill again, and for 
the most part died. * * * AH of my acquaintance mis- 
carried that <^anced to be with child. ♦ * * But about 
the equinox, to the rising of the Pleiades, and even in the 
winter, burning fevers continued. * * * The number of 
diseases was now very great, and those who died of them 
were chiefly children, young persons, adults, and such as had 
smooth bodies, white skins, straight hur, black hair, and 
black eyes. The lazy and indolent died likewise, and so did 
those whose voice was either high, small, or rough, and where 
there was any impediment in the speech, or a choleric temper. 
Many women of this kind died too." 

The reader is desired to compare this discription of an 
epidemic and the extraordinary seasons that produced it with 
our description of the constitution of the years 1834 — ^'35 in 
Illinois, and the epidemic that arose, see pp. 242 and 274, 
Nursing Sore Mouth Essay. 

Galen on thb Laws op EpiDEacics.' — ^Among the writings 
of Galen is a book " On the good or bad juices of food." 
from which we make the following quotation — Coxe's Epitome, 
p. 5§3. 

" The chief interest of this book, nevertheless, arises in my 
opinion from other sources; the first of which is, the account 
it affords us of a mighty famine and plague in Rome, (or rather 
extended throughout the world,) and continuing for several 
years. The recurrence from extreme necessity to nnwhole- 
some plants and herbs, soon vitiated the fluids, and disposed 
the system to numerous diseases ; such as various affections 
of the skin, ulcers, erysipelas, phlegmon, herpes, itch, and 
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lepra, and others, accompanied with fever, affecting the intea- 
tines, etc., with dysentery, inflammation of the viscera and 
bladder, etc., and up to malignant diseases of the highest 
grade, with all their accompanying and frightful symptoms. 
In the beginning of these, some physicians bled their patients, 
and the blood, he tells us, was always bad, of a deeper and 
darker hue than natural, more watery and accrimonious, and 
the incision healing with diflBculty. Many, it appears, died 
from eating some of the fungi, cicuta, and other noxious 
plants." 

One brief word in regard to Galen's views. He is writing 
*'on the good or bad juices of food," and in the passage 
quoted is explaining the cause of a great plague in Eome, 
following a mighty famine, which extended throughout the 
world, and continued for several years. — (Coxe.) Now, who 
so blind as not to see that scorbutus must have been inlaid 
to rottenness, judging by the " black " and " watery " appear- 
ances of the blood, and the incisions after V. S. ** healing with 
diflSculty." And who can shut his eyes to the cravings for 
vegetables, when it is said ** many died from eating some of 
the fungi, cicuta, and other noxious plants ?" These cravings 
for greens are pantomime evidences of scorbutus that never 
lie. Rightly interpreted, these quotations sustain our philoso- 
phy. The medley of diseases, increasing in force from skin 
affections to bowel complaints, up to the highest grade of 
malignant plague, which swallowed up all, is a good illustra- 
tion of our views. 

The date of this plague is not given by Galen, but as he 
practiced in Rome, after his recall from his native country, 
Greece, by the Emperor Antonius, until long after the 
accession of Commodus, A.D. 180, we may safely conclude it 
to have been the plague that overspread Italy, A.D. 187, and 
continued three years; the deaths in Rome amounting to 
five thousand in a day, for a considerable time. The mor- 
tality among cattle was also very great. Webster says, in 
commenting on this plague^ "a famine prevailed at the same 
tim^j and historians ascribe it [the plague] to Oleander, the 
minister of Oommodus, who had monopolized the corn to com- 
pel people to purchase from him at an advanced price. Dion 
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Cassius, however, says, the year had been unfruitfuL^^ (See 
Webster on Pestilence, vol. i. p. 75.) All these facts tend to 
confirm our philosophy, that deficient and defective alimenta- 
tion lie at the bottom of epidemics, by inlaying scorbutus ; and 
the more deeply inlaid, the more the epidemic conforms to 
one type. 

Sydenham on the Laws op Epidemics. — From 1660 to 
1670, a period of ten years, epidemics devastated the world. 
In London, the pestilence culminated in the plague of 1665. 
Sydenham practiced in London throughout this pestilential 
period, and although history records that he ran away from 
the plague on its first breaking out, he atoned for this act of 
cowardice by his subsequent bravery in soon returning and 
practicing throughout the dreadful epidemic. He has 
described the epidemics of this period, and we do not see how 
any one can take a comprehensive glance of their portraits, 
or of the piece-meal records, without awarding to us or to our 
philosophy the key of explanation. The causes that we have 
shown to inevitably inlay the scorbutic diathesis, everywhere 
prevailed, and reached their climax in England in 1664 ; just 
as we have shown that extraordinary seasons precede epi- 
demics in our day. We must be brief, but will endeavor to 
be pertinent. 

Constitution of the seasons prior to the Plague of 1665 in 
London. — Webster says of the constitution of the year 1660, 
it was very tempestuous, and was the commencement of a very 
sickly period in Europe — that there was a terrible drought 
in Canada and New England, drying up the creeks and 
rivers, in 1662, with great sickness — that the summer of 1664 
in England was wet, and cattle died of diseases—that in New 
England commenced the mildew of the wheat, which rendered 
it impossible to cultivate it — that the winter of 1664-65 was 
" terribly severe " in England, and the Thames a bridge of 
ice I these were the phenomena that opened and accompanied 
the pestilential period under consideration. 

Consequences. — Malignant diseases followed influenzas and 
cynanches in America ; and according to Sydenham, all dis- 
eases in England assumed new violence as early as 1661, 
preparatory to the great plague— intermittent fevers became 
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epidemic in London that year, with more violent symptomg 
than usual, and in winter, although they yielded, continued 
fevers prevailed every winter till 1665 with increasing vio- 
lence. In 1663, malignant epidemics carried off sixty 
thousand inhabitants in the Venetian territories. The plague 
raged in Holland the same year. In 1664, Prussia was 
afflicted with a malignant purple fever, and toward the close 
of that year the fevers became so malignant in London, as to 
be considered the true plague. (Webster.) 

Now here is the same coincidence of blighting influences on 
vegetation and pestilence immediately following, that we have 
pointed out in the preceding essays, and such influences as 
invariably inlay scurvy. 

To Sydenham we owe the dogma that two epidemics cannot 
hold in the same place at the same time. He says, '' Who- 
ever, in the cure of fevers, hath not always in view the 
constitution of the year, inasmuch as it tends [but he does not 
explain how] to produce some particular epidemic disease ; 
and likewise to reduce all the cotemporary diseases to its 
own form and likeness, [but how he does not tell us,] proceeds 
in an uncertain and fallacious way." (Wallis^s Ed. vol. i. p. 
840.) This despotism of a powerful epidemic, he portrays as 
extending to the most trifling cases of indisposition ; and that 
where the absolutism of the reigning form of disease was not 
at once fully acknowledged by all others, still they were 
forced to do homage by putting on its livery in the main. 
This is the great law of epidemics with him, and led to the 
adoption of a unity of treatment, (and virtually endorses the 
doctrine of the unity of disease) jnst as masked agues have to 
be treated with quinine, whether neuralgia, or dysentery, or 
suppression of the menses — just as diarrhceas, choleras, fevers 
and agues, dysenteries, etc., are best cured with acids and 
quinine. And who does not see in all these illustrations the 
unity basis of the scorbutic primary pathology we maintain ? 
It harmonizes and explains every difficulty ; tells us how the 
constitution of the year produces an epidemic; and how an 
epidemic reduces all forms of disease to its livery. 

It is worthy of remark in this place that the seasons, in 
1665, during the raging of the plague in London, were 
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exceedingly propitious. Webster says, (vol. i. p, 200,) 
'^ The summer of 1665, in England, was very temperate^ the 
weather fine and the fruits good. All the writers of that 
day agree, that no cause of pestilence could be observed in 
the visible qualities of the season." This was the fact also 
in 1832, in the United States, during the summer of the first 
great epidemic manifestation of cholera here ; but we have 
explained this— the unpropitious years immediately preceding 
tell the tale — they throw their combined latent evils on an 
innocent year. We have been gazing at the stars, and straining 
our eyes after some noxious agent in the air, and cloaking our 
ignorance under malaria, and the epidemic influence long 
enough. It is high time a revision of the facts and testimony 
was had. 
The bills of mortality in London, in 1663, amounted to 

15.000 in round numbers; in 1664, 18,000; and in 1665, 

97.000 1 of which 68,000 are set down as caused by plague, 
and 28,000 by other diseases. The previous summer had 
been very wet, the corn mildewed, and the winter, '64-'65, 
terribly severe, and the plague broke out, not only in London, 
but all over Europe, more or less, and malignant epidemics 
also in Asia and America. The plague began in London, in 
June, but Sydenham says a very malignant fever preceded It 
in May, which he dare not pretend to say was really entitled 
to be called the plague, (it had all the symptoms, but milder,) 
and that it prevailed after the plague had ceased, or was 
supposed to have ceased. How exactly corresponding to 
epidemics of our time. 

Gallup on the Laws op IIpidemics. Constitution of the 
Seasons of 1809 and J810. — **It appears from a communica- 
tion from the Eev. Ebenezer Fitch, pi^esident of Williams' 
College, to Dr. North, that the average heat of this summer, 
1809, was two degrees below the average heat of seven suo- 
cessivo summers, ending in 1810 : and that the average heat 
of 1810 was one degi-ee below the average heat; and conse- 
quently these two summers were considerably colder than 
usual. This was undoubtedly the fact. The summers of 

these two years were so cold,that corn did not ripen as usual 

9« 
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iu this latitude. I would suggest, that diseases are not much 
influenced bj the sensible qualities of the atmosphere, any 
farther than they act as exciting causes." 

Letter from Dr. Powell to Dr. Gallup on the character of 
the Diseases of 1810. — '* I have receired a letter from Truman 
Powell, M. D., dated Burlington, (Vermont,) August 8, 1810, 
irom which the following is an extract. Speaking of a com- 
plaint which had raged in his neighborhood, he says, 'It 
commenced about the first of January, 1810, and continued to 
increase until about the first of March, when it seemed to bo 
pretty much on the decline, and disappeared by the first of 
April, though in some towns farther south, it prevailed much 
longer, even into June. But those towns were generally 
exempted from the disease during the winter. The symptoms 
of this disease were those common to all other pneumonic 
affections, differing no way but in the degree from a common 
pleurisy or peripneumony. It generally, among physicians, 
went by the name of malignant pleurisy, or peripneumony, 
which seemed to be an appropriate term. It predominated 
over all other diseases; no person could fall sick without 
having some pain in the breast, side, or shoulder, with cough 
and expectoration of a very ill-conditioned matter, resembling 
what is generally discharged from sores in a state of gangrene ; 
no precursory symptoms were to be observed, whereby the 
approach of the disease could be known. The seizures were 
almost instantaneous. Many would get up in the morning 
and eat a hearty breakfast, and, in thirty minutes, be in the 
most excruciating pain. It generally finished its course in 
six or eight days, terminating either in death or a favorable 
crisis. A few instances occurred where the weight of the 
inflammation fell upon the throat, in which case it produced a 
complete angina maligna. A few other cases occurred where 
the face and limbs were much tumefied and inflamed, in all of 
which cases the lungs seemed exempted from inflammation. 
I have been informed by a respectable physician, who lives at 
the northward, that, in his vicinity, he had a number of cases 
of spotted fever with the disease above named : but one or 
two happened in this vicinity. Yet I have no doubt that the 
spotted fever and the disease above named originate from one 
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and the same cause, differing no way but iii degree and seat 
of the urgent symptoms. I believe it will be acknowledged 
by every medical gentleman, that two epidemics diametrically 
opposite in their natures can never exist at the same time in 
the same climate, (diseases of specific contagion excepted:) 
therefore, I conclude, that the malignant pleurisy, which 
existed in this country last winter, and the spotted fever, 
which prevailed in sundry parts of New England, have onie 
and the same cause, differing only in degree and seat of the 
urgent symptoms.' 

*' The identity of the hurtful principle will not be doubted. 
It will be conceded, that what constitutes the difference 
between pneumonia, cynanche trachealis, phrenitis, enteritis, 
and that peculiar disease called spotted fever, consists in a 
difference of severity and of local affection, in the part upon 
which the principal force of the disease may fall. Symptoms 
are different not only from an affection of different organs, 
but the identical part of the organ affected. For example ; 
when the bronchial membrane of the lungs is affected, the 
symptoms are not the same, as when the investing membrane 
of the lungs is affected, etc. 

Disease a unit — personal peculiarity, location^ etc, cause the 
symptoms to vary. — " Hitherto the before mentioned epidemic 
diseases have beeen considered, as prevailing altogether in a 
solitary manner; indeed, it is usual for some one to have the 
pre-eminence; but it is also frequent for two or more of them 
to prevail kt the same time. By this may be understood, 
that the epidemic causes, by meeting with personal peculiarity, 
may affect different organs, and have different symptoms ; and 
consequently have different names attached to them; also 
the diseases are supposed to be of very different diatheses, 
when it is only another variety of the same disease. 

" It is common to see dysentery, and those fevers called 
bilious, prevailing at the same time ; or it may be such, as are 
denominated typhus, etc. It is very frequently the fact, that 
when common fevers prevail of any kind, many will have the 
disease, which is called colic, or what many suppose to be 
colic, although the intestines are pervious. 

" It is common for pleurisy, phrenitis, croup, typhus, and 
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even mania, to prevail at the same lime. Numerous remarks 
of a similar nature might be added of diseases prevailing at 
one and the same time, of supposed different diatheses, when 
in fact, it is nothing more than this, that the disease falls with 
greater force on some other organ than usuaL 

" These facts are of infinite importance to the practitioner, 
and might be bo to the nosologist. They teach the former that 
all epidemic diseases are of one family, and nearly allied to 
each other ; and that the principal difference consists in a 
difference of certain symptoms, which entirely depend upon 
the locality of the disease ; and however necessary it may be to 
bestow particular attention upon these, in certain varieties, 
yet the general state of diseased action is very similar, and 
to be relieved by the same general remedies. 

"The nosologist may reflect on the danger of substituting 
names for essences ; and the folly of establishing fixed charac- 
ters to the mutability of diseased action, not comporting with 
the physiognomy of the case at the bed-side of the patient." — 
Gallup on Epidemics, ppi> 59 and 161. 

Now who does not see that here is embodied our doctrine 
of the unity of primary pathology ? the supposed differing 
diatheses are but varieties of the same disease. Also the 
doctrine of Hippocrates of the unity of disease, differing by 
reason of location ? the cause falls on this or that organ with 
greatest force, and the phenomena, of course, differ. The 
''personal peculiarities" amount to pretty nearly the same 
thing as the inherent differences of subjects we speak of. 

The great reason why everybody hi^ supposed there were 
numerous diatheses, is this, nobody has shown the origin of 
any one, the primary pathology, or the first link in the 
morbid chain. Our philosophy reveals this in regard to the 
disease called scurvy, and shows it to be the platform of all 
disease — a want of the pabulum of life and health, nutrition. 
No diseases can begin where nutrition is perfect, and when- 
ever it becomes imperfect, the sum of that imperfection is so 
much scorbutus. The natural vital stimuli, food, air, and 
warmth, when perfect, maintain health, because the nutritive 
function goes on happily ; but if the elements of nutrition are 
wanting in the food, or the air i& so cold the capillary circu- 
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lation is impeded by contraction, or so hot it is impeded by 
congestion, and the debris of the system is not exonerated, 
scorbutus begins* Now we think this is the truth, and a 
great truth, the greatest truth that has ever been revealed in 
medicine. We think the laws of all epidemics, whether 
illustrated by Hippocrates, or Galen, or Sydenham, or Gallup, 
or Webster, or our humble self, go to prove that our views 
are correct — that the reason why they prevail is because of 
the inlaid scorbutic taint, and that this explains why all dis 
eases conform to the dominant type. Why there happens to 
be a dominant type, Gallup and Hippocrates both explain to 
some extent, viz. : the force of the cause falling on a particu 
lar organ. We shall have occasion to recur to this in 
commenting on some of the different authors on scurvy before 
we finish. Whether we shall make the subject perfectly clear, 
remains to be seen. 

LiND OK THE Laws op Epidemics. — Lind says in his great 
work on Scurvy, 3d. ed. p. 110. ** The next thing observable 
here is, that whatever diseases are epidemical at the same 
time with the scurvy, or even whatever intercurrent diseases 
prevail, these scorbutical habits are very liable to be seized 
with: and this sometimes happens when such distempers 
would appear [appearances are often erroneous] to be of a 
pretty opposite genus to the scurvy. But, on the contrary, 
if the prevailing distempers are of a putrid nature, such as the 
small-pox, measles, dysenteric fever, etc., [of like genus to 
the scurvy,] it is then that, cooperating with the scorbutic accri^ 
many J they produce the most fatal and malignant symptoms." 

Who does not perceive by this the full explanation of 
Sydenham's law — how the masked despot, king scurvy, swal- 
lowed up all his subjects, the lesser diseases, even to the 
malignant fever, which differed from it only in violence? 
Every yellow fever epidemic in the United States tells the 
same story, cholera the same, etc., showing the true patho- 
logy to be the scorbutic diathesis. 

Dr. John Buckler, Jr., of Baltimore, informs us by word of 
mouth, that, a few years since, he attended two hundred cholera 
patients in an hospital of that city, during an epidemic visita- 
tion of this terrible pestilence, and every patient who survived 
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the choleric passioD, had the scurvy 1 We observed the same 
thing at Pittsburg in 1854; and Mr. Thom observed the same 
thing in India in 1848. Where did all these subjects, to a 
man, get the scurvy, a slow disease, in twenty-four hours, or 
Bay, as well, twenty minutes? for when cholera stopped the 
scurvy was fully formed. Our philosophy shows the absurdity 
of calling a group of symptoms a disease, and explains those 
mysterious phenomena. All is reasonable, rational and com- 
prehensible, tested by the new doctrine. When the reader 
shall have examined the views of the old authors, and the 
laws of the epidemic manifestation of scurvy in full, he will 
find our generalization doctrine the only possible way of satis- 
fying a reasoning mind on the subject. We will make a.few 
more quotations, however, to illustrate the matter in this 
technical connection, for fear we may not find so favorable a 
moment to enforce the law of the relation of the constitution 
of the seasons to epidemic scurvy. 

Extracts from Mr. Ives's Journal at Sea — Lind. — The 
general idea is, that scurvy is a winter and early spring 
disease. The old-fashioned, non-febrile, chronic form, with 
gum and leg symptoms, and costive bowels, does prevail more 
then: but our essays show that the devastating epidemic 
manifestations of it occur in summer and autumn. At sea, 
the meteoric exciting or developing causes are not so intense 
in summer, as on land, because there is no upward radiation 
of heat at night; the sea is colder than the air. Still chronic 
epidemic scurvy breaks out in summer and autumn at sea, 
though scorbutic dysenteries, diarrhoeas and fevers more pre- 
vail. Mr. Ives' says, (Lind, p. 97,) "On the 11th of February, 
1744, the day we engaged the combined fleets of France and 
Spain, we had not above four or five but what were at their 
fighting quarters. * * * On the 15th my list stood thus: 
Recovering from the scurvy 30. Scorbutic complaints in the 
first stage 5. Bad in the scurvy 4. Pleurisy 1. Flux 1. Lum- 
bagines 3. Agues 2. Coughs and colds 11. Sick in all 61." 
At the end of the month, all the sick were put into hospital 
at Mahon. March was cold and rainy ; '* five or six scorbu- 
tic men who had coughs, arc now in deep consumptions; 
towards the last of the month coughs and slight fevers pre- 
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▼ailed." In April and May inflammations and fevers pre- 
vailed; June July and August mild diarrhoeas and dysen- 
teries. September, ** now and then a scorbutic complaint." 
October, a rough and rainy month. *' We were much alarmed 
at the sudden appearance of the scurvy. On the 13th I put on 
shore 24. We left Gibralter the 14th, and when we came the 
length of Minorca, having no orders to proceed further, I sent 
20 in scurvy also to Mahon hospital. * * * We arrived 
at Vado 20 Nov., and upon our arrival there we had 50 men 
in the scurvy." Quite an autumnal epidemic. 

Extract from Ronssei^, who wrote in 1564 — Zrt7u2.— Ronsseus 
says, (Lindy p. 308.) ** In 1662, after a very rainy season in 
Holland, frequent and very troublesome scurvies ensued ; so 
that although this malady was at all times endemic, yet upon 
very slight occasions, it often became more general or epi- 
demical during a moist season. It usually prevailed most in 
spring and autumn; was milder in the spring, and shorter; 
but in the autumn, it was of longer continuance, and more 
obstinate." Very like our epidemics. 

Extract from Vander Mye — Lind. — Vander Mye says, 
speaking of the breaking out of scurvy in the city of Breda 
when besieged by the Spaniards in 1627, " The preceding 
summer being very warm and dry, [Webster says very hot,] 
produced ardent fevers. * * * goon after, the 
plague was brought hither by infection from Holland. 
[Webster says it prevailed in Prance and many other parts, 
especially Augsburg after a famine.] In the autumn the 
weather was cloudy and rainy, the winter wet and open, ♦ 
* * in the end of winter a short frost came on, and put 
an entire stop to the plague. * * * Scarcity of 
provisions increasing in the town * * * added to a 
damp, cloudy, rainy equinox, produced a new calamity. The 
appearance of livid spots on the body occasioned at first a 
general consternation. The surgeons who were ignorant, 
declared the plague to have broken out again ; but upon a 
closer examination, it was found to be the scurvy. This dis- 
ease seemed to absorb all others ; so that for six weeks there 
was no talk of any other malady in the town. The calamity 
became great and universal ; few escaped it f etc. * * 
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In May and Jane it was all changed to flaxes either watery 
or bloody, that is, choleras and dysenteries, but still called 
scurvy; and in July it became the true plague, when the 
town capitulated. Their food was spoiled rye, rotten cheese, 
dried fish, dogs, and horse-flesh. 

We deem it unnecessary to pursue our illustrations further. 
The laws of epidemic scurvy are precisely the same as of 
plague, yellow fever, cholera, etc Until, therefore, some 
other cause of pestilence is revealed than the causes known 
to inlay scurvy, we hold it sensible to believe it all in essence 
a unit. 

Wjbbsteb on the Laws of Epidemics. — ^In our essay on 
cholera infantum, we quoted from Malte Brun a brief para* 
graph giving a chronological statement of the ten greatest 
epidemics of London ; and in the same connection a paragraph 
from the Medico- Ghirurg. Review, stating that M. Broussais 
considered cholera identical with the black plague or English 
sweating sickness of the fifteenth century, that spread all 
over the world. We stated in our comment, that we had not 
medical historical data sufficient to enable us to decide as to 
the identity of cholera and the sweating sickness. This 
shows two things worthy of mention. The first is, Broussais's 
generalization of these great plagues ; and the second is, the 
fact that at the time we wrote that essay we had not arrived 
at the full conviction that all disease sprangfrom the same root. 
We stated that the constitution of the seasons immediately 
preceding those epidemics should throw light on the subject, 
and was an interesting inquiry. We were not aware at that 
time that Webster had gone into researches on this point, and 
produced a remarkable book, giving an account of all the 
famines and pestilences in the world's history, it would seem. 
Now, the careful examination of this work, and our own bed- 
side and meteorological observations — our experience as 
practitioner during thirty years, together with the researches 
we have made in the preparation of this work — have estab- 
lished our convictions of the truth of a one primary pathology. 
We have drawn our conclusions from the flood of evidence 
that has poured in upon us, and not from any pre-conceived 
notions. This assertion should, at least, propitiate any dis- 
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position in any cultivator of medical science to be censorious. 
Ekerj argument^ eyery deduction drawn from established 
facts in medicine, every effort, as humble even as ours, hon- 
estly exerted, to advance tide common interests of mankind, is 
entitled to respect: however novel, however innovating, 
matters not. 

We stated in the appendix to our essay on cholera, that 
blights in vegetation preceded and attended it, and quoted the 
English journals in proof. Our view therein set forth, is, 
that extraordinary seasons, or a succession of blighting years 
so abridge and deteric»rate the quality of the productions of 
the earth, that not only the human race, but cattle and fishes 
fall a prey to the scarcity and indifferent quality of the food 
and fruits of the earth ; all fall under the evil of defective 
alimentation. Extreme meteoric impressions develop pesti* 
lence. This is the position we hold. We stated there, also, 
that Webster, whose work we had then procured, held that 
blights in vegetation, sickness in animsds and fishes, and epi- 
demics in the human race were all owing to some unknown, 
mysterious, common cause, as the influence of comets, etc. 
This we dissented from as unphilosophic 'He should first 
establish the premise that, this some unknown, mysterious 
cause, as a comet, or rather the absence of a comet, produces 
the harvests of the earth ; before he may assume that the 
coming of a comet destroys them. The absence of a comet is 
not the vital stimulus of vegetation, of man, of animals, or of 
fishes ; then how should the appearance of one in this part of 
the universe, so upset and destroy every thiug and everybody? 
The judgments of an offended God as cause, is more sensible, 
and this is utterly preposterous. This mysterious cause, then, 
which Webster honors, is the '* occult qualities of the air," 
that Sydenham and others have paid homage to, grown up to 
giant stature, or mammoth proportions in Webster's mind, 
for ho makes it to cause earthquakes, inundations, irruptions 
of volcanoes, meteors, cold winters, hot summers, and every- 
thing else calamitous or remarkable. Now we have never 
thought to fathom the ultimate ; to show the cause of heat, 
or of atmospheric air, or of water, or how they cause vegeta- 
tion to grow out of the earth, and furnish food. We do not 

10 
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ascribe it to some unknown, mysterious cause, however, but 
to the power and pleasure of Deity, or necessary obedience to 
natural laws. Neither do we seek to inquire the cause of the 
infinite variableness of the seasons and unpropitious constitu- 
tion of remarkable years ; why a given series of years shall 
be even, productive and salubrious, and another series tumul- 
tuous, blighting, and pestilential. This is the established 
order of Nature. These are the laws under which we live, 
and by which we die — the data from the study of which we 
must reason out the causes of pestilence. The true starting 
point, then, is to see and understand what are the causes of 
life and health, find the vital stimuli, food, air, and heat, and 
take note of the grand experiments of their defects — abridg- 
ment, and extreme impressions — as presented in extraordinary 
years, famines, and the consequences. This is the course we 
started on, and the course we shall pursue ; and with this 
explanation of how and wherein we diflfer from Webster, we 
proceed to draw from his valuable but unappreciated work, 
very remarkable confirmation of the truth of the new philo- 
sophy of disease our researches unfold. 

A few particulars by way of premising — Domestic origin 
of Epidemics. — Webster holds to the domestic origin of 
pestilence, and in this he is undoubtedly correct; though, 
secondarily^ diseases become infectious or contagious, no 
doubt. The small-pox, which he justly holds originates de 
novo during every pestilential period, is capable of propa- 
gating a like condition in others, especially when pre- 
disposed — when they have the primary pathology inlaid. In 
this way, various forms of pestilence may be spread, and upon 
the theory of disease we have suggested, the laws of the 
origin, and development, and infectious propagation of its 
malignant forms are plain and easily understood. This ex- 
explains why quarantines, and cordons sanitaire, have ever 
been ineffectual in preventing the progress of disease during 
a pestilential period, that is, after or during blights, dearths, 
and famines. It explains, too, the reason why, out of a given 
number exposed, say to small-pox, some escape attack ; their 
systems being too free from the primary pathological state 
of predisposition. It explains the law of the pathological 
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similaritj of the forms of disease also, viz.: the nutritive 
function being impaired after a certain manner^ the effete 
matter of the exudated efi9uvia inhaled by another under the 
common condition of predisposition, a further impairment of 
nutrition in kind goes on in such person called incubation^ 
and similar phenomena are finally aroused. It explains, too, 
why during a raging epidemic, all diseases put on its livery ; 
and why there is an intercurrence, blending, and change of 
form occasionally ; and why disease responds to remedies, and 
the patient gets well sometimes ; the nutritive iiinction being 
favorably addressed, happily assisted. 

The Longitudinal Progression of Epidemics. — It will be 
observed that Webster holds to the longitudinal progressive- 
ness of epidemics westwardly, and also to the longitudinal 
progressiveness westwardly of cold — unpropitious seasons. 
Now, if it be a law that cold, frosts and blights — hard and 
severe winters, blighting springs, and summers of extraor- 
dinary heat and drought progress round the world westward- 
ly, as the observations seem to establish, then, on our theory, 
epidemics should progress thus also ; which conforms to the 
progressiveness epidemic cholera has twice exhibited in our 
day. This according to Webster, was the case in the most 
general and awful pestilence in the world's history, which 
commenced in about 1345, in China, and swept westwardly, 
year after year, until it finally spent itself on the west- 
ern coast of Europe, as far as the known world then ex- 
tended, in 1349 — '50, after a series of wet, blighting years, 
alternating with droughts, etc. Since the settlement of 
America the statistics show that all the great plagues havo 
obeyed this law ; and according to Webster if the extraor- 
dinary influences open or begin on this continent, they con- 
tinue westwardly and reach Europe via Asia, the epidemics 
following in the same direction. The law that produces this 
progression of meteoric phenomena westwardly, is as yet, as 
inexplicable as that which governs the currents of the ocean j 
but the progression is as well attested as the progression of 
epidemics, which follow after. Now, is it not rational to 
infer that the disastrous years by blighting the fruits and 
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crops produce the epidemics ? We think so ;* the canse !» 
adequate, and we do notLsee how a comet could do it. 

The Latitudinal Progression of Epidemics. — ^Epidemics are 
observed to have a latitudinal progression also, but some* 
times northwardly and sometimes southwardly. Webster, 
does not undertake to account for this ; neither has the law 
been discovered, if our theory does not explain it. 

We say epidemics are inlaid, under defective nourishment^ 
and developed by the changes of seasons or the force and 
ardency of meteoric impressions. 

The local climates ; the state of the crops and fruits ; the 
topography, exposure, elevation or depression; the rains, 
snows, frosts, droughts, and thermometric influences governing 
a locality, and the seasons, crops and fruits, determine the whole 
matter. This affords a key that explains the latitudinal law 
of the progression of epidemics northwardly or southwardly, 
and why a town is skipped one year and visited the next ; 
why, even a portion of a city is visited with severity and 
another part escapes ; as well as other vagaries, these things 
are not the result of chance, neither are they special provi- 
dences, but are reducible to law, unquestionably. 

The laws of meteorology are but very imperfectly understood 
Why there should be an inveterate drought in Texas and a 
superabundance of rain in Illinois, or vice versa, the same 
season, is, as yet an inexplicable coincidence. Why the 
crops and fruits should fail in the southern states this year, 
in the middle states next year, and in the northern states 
the third, or vice versa — why the meteorological conditions 
causing poor crops should so turn up— why unpropitious 
cropping years should cluster or form a group or series, ex- 
tending for an indefinite number of years, as we shall pre- 
sently see, are facts as yet unexplained. But the progression 
of epidemics depends on these phenomena. The nutritive 
energies of a nation, of a hemisphere, yea, of the world, may 
be thus let down seriallyj the scorbutic diathesis universally in- 
duced, and then epidemics will break out according to the 
intensity or grade of the latent evil, and the intensity of the 
exciting influences, the most potent of which is summer heat. 
Bv this law the yellow fever has reached the State of Maine, 



and cholera the Ma&d of Barbados, the former pppurently 
progressing northwardly and tho latter southwardly. This 
eiq)lains the latitudinal progression of epidemics^ 

PestilerUial period from 1596 to 1602, according to Webster* 
-^" In 1594 was a severe winter. The years 1594-'95 and '6 
were very rainy in England and Germany, Crops failed, and 
in Hungary tjie famine was extreme. ♦ * In 1596 and *7 
prevailed in Cologne, Westphalia and other parts of Germany, 
a singular disease, which authors ascribe to the famine which 
had preceded. It was a maligpant fever, which was attended 
with convulsions and raving madness or delirium. * * In 
1597 appeared a comet, and the same year the catarrh was 
again epidemic. Malignant fevers, accompanied with worms 
jin youth, were predominant also, and the plague was in 
Juliers and Geneva. A dearth in England. The winter of 
1597 was severe, as was that of 1599. The summers of 1598 
and '99 were remarkably dry, and swarms of fleas, gnats and 
flies abounded. Tertians, with petechias, were frequent, 
and continual fevers which yielded to bleeding and purging, 
or went off with a bilious diarrhc^a.-r-^Small'poz and measles 
were also epidemic." 

This justifies oi^r conclusions that small^poz originates de 
novo from blights and dearths. 

"' These diseases, as usual, were the precursors of a very 
distressing plague, which, in the autumn of 159$, raged in 
London, Litchfield, Leicester and oth^r places in England. It 
even broke out in the small towns in Wales and the northern 
counties, as in Kendal in Cumberland, where died 2,500 — in 
Richmond, where died 2,200— at Carlisle which lost 1,196 
inhabitants ; and at Percrith which lost 2,266.— (iSec Camden^s 
Britannia.) In 1598 Pegu, in Asia, was depopulated by famine, 
and Constantinople was almost stripped of its inhabitants by the 
plague. Seventeen princesses, sisters of the Sultan, Mahomet 
HL, died in one day. * ♦ In Italy an inundation of the 
Tyber injured Home. In 1699 the spring was cold and dry ; 
the summer hot and rainy, with great floods, A very mortal 
distemper raged among cattle in Italy. In Spain and Lisbon 
died 70,000 people of the plague. In some places a fatal 
dysentery prevailed, — (Short, vol. i. — Sims on Epid.) The 
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year 1600 was remarkable for pestilence in almost every part 
of Europe. Spain, where the disease was fatal the year before, 
was this year almost depopulated. There raged throughout 
Europe a pestilential, mortal colic, which destroyed the lives 
of all whom it seized, within four days. * * The winter of 
1600 was very cold. In the summer of 1601 there was a 
severe drought of four or five months ; and a violent dysentery 
followed, with double tertians and continual fevers. The 
plague raged in Portugal. * * In 1602, a cold and dry 
summer and winter, the catarrh was epidemic, and acute fevers 
prevalent. 

'< These diseases and phenomena accompanied a series of 
calamities in all parts of Europe. The famine that marked 
this period, for a series of years, exceeded in extent and 
severity, what had been before recorded. Famines are usually 
local ; but in the present instance, there was a failure of crops 
for several years, in almost every part of Europe ; while the 
plague committed most desolating ravages. In Muscovy the 
famine raged for three years at the beginning of the century 
under consideration, attended with the plague. Parents 
devoured their dying children ; cats, rats and every unclean 
thing was used to sustain life. All the ties of nature and 
morality were disregarded ; human flesh was exposed to sale in 
the open market. The more powerful seized their neighbors ; 
fathers and mothers, their children; husbands, their wives, 
and oflFered them for sale. Multitudes of dead were found, 
with their mouths filled with straw, and the most filthy sub- 
stances. Five hundred thousand persons were supposed to 
perish in Muscovy, by famine and pestilence. At the same 
time, the famine in Livonia, and the cold winter of 1602, 
destroyed 30,000 lives. The dead bodies lay in the streets, 
for want of hands to bury them. — {Thuanus^ lib. 135. — Ency- 
clopedia, fivt, Russia.) At the same time, raged a most dreadful 
pestilence in Constantinople. In England, there was also a 
dearth, and in 1603 perished 36,000 in London, of the plague, 
which was said to be imported from Ostend. — {Maitland^s Hist 
Lond. — Mignofs Hist Turkish Empire, p. 256.) * * It is idle 
to ascribe the plague to infection, communicated from person 
to person, or from clothes to persons. The disease, in 1602, 
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was in every part of Europe, and appeared nearly at the same 
timO; in the most distant parts. In this case, as in those 
before related, of 1580 and 1591, it had been preceded by 
catarrh, and a course of malignant fevers. The malignity of 
the disease in 1602 resembled that of 1348 — persons were 
seized with spitting of blood, and died in three days.'' — 
(Webster on Pestilence, vol. i. pp. 169 to 172.) 

Any person who cannot see that extraordinary seasons pro- 
duced these mortal plagues, by abridging the production of 
food, thus inlaying scorbutus, the natural consequence, and 
that accidental, inherent, and surrounding circumstances caused 
the epiphenomena to differ, must be remarkably obtuse. 

Pestilential period of 1633 to 1643.—" In 1633 appeared a 
comet, which was followed by a severe winter. The same 
winter in America was mild, says Winthrop, p. 61. Southerly 
winds prevailed till the close of winter, when there were great 
snows. It is very common that severe cold is progressive^ 
happening in Europe one year be/ore it does in America as will 
hereafter appear. London was shakeij^ by an earthquake, and 
at Halifax in Yorkshire raged a very malignant fever. In this 
year also a " pestilent fever" invaded the little colony at Ply- 
mouth, in Massachusetts, and carried off twenty of their num- 
ber. * * At the same time, the Indians were invaded by the 
small-pox, which swept them away in multitudes. The sum- 
mer of this year was remarkable for innumerable large flies, 
of the size of bees, which made the woods resound with a 
humming noise. — {Hubbard^ s MS. p. 131 — Winthrop^s Journal^ 
51, 56, 59, 61.) ^ * The same species of diseases appeared, at 
the same time, in Augsburg, Dresden, London, and in America. 
Probably the same species prevailed over most of Europe ; 
for we hear of them in every part of Holland in the following 
year. The diseases predominant, previous to the plague, are 
of the eruptive kind : such was the case in the present in- 
stance. In America, the epidemic among the Indians took 
the form of the small-pox; and although it is the current 
opinion that the small-pox is communicated only by contagioui 
yet my investigations have satisfied me that this is a great 
error. The small-pox is one of the family of eruptive diseases^ 
which belong to almost every pestilenti^ period. Before its 
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origin and progress had been affected hj the art of innocula- 
tion, it used to be epidemic, in large cities, tinder that 
inflammatory condition of the atmosphere, which originated 
measles, influenza, anginas and plague, and rarely or never at 
cny other time. This disease, therefore, though communica- 
ble at any time by infection, is generated in particular habits 
without c^ny infeeting cause ab extra. * * In 1634 the 
plague showed itself at Ratisbon. The summer in America 
was hotter than usual, and the following winter was very cold. 
In 1635 the plague appeared in Leyden, and 20,000 inhabit- 
ants perished. ♦ * * In London it prevailed in 1636 
after a regular increase of previous malignity in diseases. 
** * In 1635 when the plague appeared in Leyden, the ma- 
lignant diseases, its precursors, appeared in various parts of 
Holland. In Nimeguen, these precursors were measles, small- 
pox, dysenteries of the worst type, but especially the spotted 
fever. The malignity of this fever increased, until it changed 
into the real plague. * ^ * This period of disease was 
also experienced in Viirginia, where, says Winthrop, died 
1800 people in the year 1635. The plague continued to infest 
Iiondon, without interruption, from 1636 to 1648; see the 
bills of mortdity ; but it was not epidemic, nor very fatal. 
In 1640 a hard winter, and epidemic pleurisies were fatal in 
Europe. The following year, a malignant fever was epidemic, 
in England, and other countries. * * This summer of 
1641 [in America] was remarkably wet and cold, so that a 
great part of the com did not come to maturity. * * The 
following winter was the most severe that had been known 
for 40 years. The bay at Boston was frozen so that teams and 
loads passed to the town from the neighboring islands. The 
Bnow was deep, and Chesapeake bay was nearly frozen. At 
Boston, the ice extended to sea, as far as the eye could reach. 
The following spring 1642 was early, but wet. * * The 
very we.t weather of the last year produced a dearth of corn in 
Boston, in the spring of 1643. * * One fact in the fore- 
going account deserves notice; the extreme winter in America 
u>as in 1641-^, one year later than in Europe. Several 
instances have occurred in other periods, which seem to indi- 
cate a kind of progressiveness in great cold from east to west. 
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It often happens however that the winter is severe at the 
same time, in both hemispheres, as in 1607 '8—1683 '4— 
1762 '3—1779 '80. In England, in 1648 a malignant fever 
was epidemic and few escaped. — (Op. cit pp. 182-187*) 

If the extreme impressions of heat and cold move from 
east to westf why should not disease also? This with the 
difference of local climates and diet is the sonrce of the 
apparent march and vagaries of epidemics* 

Pestilential period of 1652— '56.— " The years, 1652 and '3 
were remarkably dry in England, and in 1654 public thanks 
were, ordered for a supply of rain. — (Mercutitcs Politicus.) 
In 1654 the plague made its appearance in Denmark. Some 
severe epidemic had prevailed in New England ; for in the 
spring of 1654 a general fast was appointed by the govern- 
ment of Connecticut, one reason assigned for which was, * the 
mortality which had been among the people of Massachu- 
setts.' What the disease was, I am not informed. — {Trunu 
Hist. Con. 222.) In 1655 occurred the second epidemic catarrh, 
recorded in the Annals of America. ' * * It was so epi- 
demical, that few persons escaped. It began about the end of 
June. * * Of the seasons iri America I have no account; 
but in Europe the winter of 1654 '5 was extremely severe. 
The rivers and harbors in Holland were all made fast with 
ice ; a series of snow storms took place in April, and as late 
as the 19th there was a severe frost at Brussels. — (See Mer-^ 
curius Politicus, a London paper for 1655.) In March 1655 
was an eruption of Vesuvius. It was very sickly in the north 
of England ; and there were great tempests of wind and hail 
in 1654 and *5. In 1654 the plague appeared at Chester itt 
England ; but did not become epidemic, owing, it was sup- 
posed, to the precaution of confining the diseased to their 
houses. At the same time the disease was raging in Turkey^ 
in Presburg, Hungary, and in the city of Moscow, it iB 
alleged, perished 200,000 inhabitants. We have here pre- 
cise and authentic evidence, that the plague appeared in 
Chester, in the north-west of England, in Denmark, in Russia, 
Hungary and Turkey, in the same season. To prove this to be 
the effect of a general principle, we have numberless authort 
ties, in the Gazettes of that and the next year, that malignant 
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diseases prevailed over Europe. See the paper above cited. 
Thus when a few cases of plague occurred in Chester, fatal 
diseases prevailied over the north of England. And it is 
remarkable in this instance, that the epidemic plague appear- 
ed in the north of Europe before it did in Italy — an excep. 
tion to the general course of that disease. In 1655 the plague 
was more general in Europe. It prevailed in Sardinia, Malta, 
Lejden, Amsterdam, and fn Riga, a Russian port at the mouth 
of the Dwina. There died in Riga 9,000 — ^Amsterdam 
13,200— Leyden 13,000. In 1656 the same disease invaded 
Naples, Rome, Genoa, Candia, Benevento, and most parts of 
the Neapolitan territories. In the city of Naples, perished 
three-fourths of the inhabitants, and in Benevento, a greater 
proportion. The numbers of deaths were estimated as 
follows :— In the city of Naples died 240,000— survived 50,000. 
In the Neapolitan territories 400,000. In Benevento died 
9,000 — survived 500. In Rome about 10,000. In Genoa in 
1656, 10,000, and in 1657, 70,000, and 14,000 only survived. 
In Riga 9,000. In Thorn 8,200. * * The summer of 1656 was 
hot."— (pp. dt. vol. i. pp. 189-90.) 

Epidemics appear to travel from east to west, from north 
to south, and vice versa, but really only break out according 
to the laws that inlay and develop scorbutus. 

Pestilential period of \^9& ^o'99.— " The year 1696 was cool 
and wet — summer in Britain, resembled winter, and winter 
was like summer. Corn was mildewed. Dysentery fatal 
among children. In America the winter of 1696 '7, according 
to Hutchinson, was very severe. Loaded sleds passed from 
Boston to Nantasket. Food was scarce, and losses at sea 
very great. * * In 1697 the weather in Europe was 
mostly cool. « * I have a particular description of an in- 
fluenza that prevailed in America in the severe winter of 
1697 '8, This catarrh began in November and prevailed till 
February. Its violence was in January, when whole families 
were sick at once, and whole towns were seized nearly at the 
same time. It appears to have been an epidemic of the severe 
kind ; and the epidemics which followed it in America were 
of correspondent severity. In the same winter a mortal dis- 
ease raged in the town of Fairfield in Connecticut, which was 
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80 general, that well persons could scarcely be found to tend 
the sick and bury the dead. Seventy persons were buried in 
three months, although it may be doubted whether the town 
then contained 1000 inhabitants. — (MS. letter from Dr. 
Trumbull.) In the same winter raged a deadly fever in the 
town of Dover, in New Hampshire. — {MS. of the Rev. John 
Pike.) This disease was doubtless that species of inflammatory 
fever, attacking the brain and ending in typhus, which has 
often proved a terrible scourge to particular parts of 
America, during the rage of pestilence in the east, and of 
other epidemics in this country. We shall hear of it in the 
following century, and especially in 1761. * * The 
malignant fever already mentioned, whatever might have 
been its precise symptoms, was soon followed by more general 
sickness. In 1699 raged in Charleston, South Carolina, and 
in Philadelphia, the most deadly bilious plague that probably 
ever affected the people of this country. Mr. Norris, of 
Philadelphia, has kindly favored me with a sight of a number 
of MS. letters of his grand-father, Isaac Norris, written 
during the sickness, to his correspondents. This worthy 
gentleman was then in trade, and well acquainted with the 
facts respecting the disease, as his own family suffered a loss 
of several of its members. In a letter dated August 15th, 
1699, he mentions, that a malignant fever broke out about 
the beginning of August, which he describes as the 'Barba- 
does distemper,' though he gives no intimations of its being 
communicated from countries abroad by infection. He says, 
the patients * vomited and voided blood.' [Positive evidences 
of Scorbutus.] On the 24th of August, arrived the Britannia 
from Liverpool, which had been 13 weeks on her passage ; 
she had 200 passengers on board — had lost fifty by death, and 
others were sickly. September 1st, he writes that the dis- 
temper appeared to abate at one time, but afterwards revived. 
He mentions the summer to be the hottest he ever knew ; 
men died at harvest in the field. All business in the city was 
suspended." (Op. cit. vol. i. p. 109-11.) 

This is the supposed first appearance of the yjsllow fever in 
the United States ; but Webster shows that it raged in New 
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England before the Plymouth colony amred— -in 1618-19, 
and '20^ nearly exterminating the Indians in New England. 

Pestilential period 0/1140 to '44*-^** A comet was seen in 
1739, and the winter following in Europe was the severest 
known since 1716, or perhaps since 1709. The cold con- 
tinued till June, and was succeeded by a dry season ; then a 
wet, cold autumn. A dearth succeeded in Scotland^ and 
measles spread oyer America^ In England spread the whoop* 
ing cough in December^ 1740. The small-pox prevailed, and 
in 1741, that disease, and the spotted fever, were very mortal. 
{See the London bills bf mortality, )r^In Bristol and Galway, 
i& Ireland, the fevers fell little short of the plague. — {Hua>- 
hum, voL ii. — Shorty vol. ii.) It was computed that in 1740 
tod '41, Ireland lost 80,000 people by famine, dysentery, and 
spotted fever. — {Rogers on Epid.) Amsterdam experienced 
the same pestilential constitution. — {See the bills*) Not less 
remarkable were the seasons in America. In 1740-'41, a 
year later than in Europe, the winter was of the severest 
kind. Many cattle perished for want of food. — {Journal of 
JV. York Assembly, vol. i. 799, 804.) During this winter 
measles prevailed in Connecticut^ The American plague ap- 
peared in Philadelphia and Virginia. In Scotland many 
perished by famine. — {Sinclair's Scot. vol. vi. 433.) Don 
UUoa relates an opinion among the Spaniards in South 
America, that in 1740, the black vomit was first introduced 
into Guayaquil by the galleons from the South Seas. * * 
In 1742, the ulcerous sore throat of a malignant kind ap- 
peared in England, and continued to prevail more or less for 
many years, and in 1745 became very infectious.— (<See Short, 
Tol. ii., and FothergilVs Works.) The summer of 1742 iii 
England was dry. In America, the same angina prevailed 
in 1742. From 1740 to 1744, pestilential diseases prevailed 
in all parts of the known world." {Op. cit. toI. i. p. 236.) 

Lord Anson circumnavigated the world during this pesti- 
lential period, and lost most of his crews of scurvy. Bisset 
was surgeon of the British squadron in the West Indies, 
and describes the yellow fevei* as a hot scurvy. This 
view unfolds its cause and true nature, no doubt. Any one 
who contemplates the constitution of the seasons of this pes- 
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tilential period, cannot fail to see the grand cause of all dis- 
ease — want of the requisite food ; want of nutrition. During 
such cold, weij and hot, dry seasons, alternating, vegetables 
and fruits are good for nothing: they contain none of the 
salts and finely elaborated principles of nutrition. 

Pestilential period of 1759 to '63. — We omit the constitu- 
tion and phenomena of the first years of the series, and give 
those of the climax only. 

<< In 1762 appeared a comet, and in America the heat and 
drought exceeded what was ever before known. From Jund 
to September 22d, there was scarcely a drop of rain, almost 
all springs were exhausted, and the distress occasioned by 
the want of water was extreme. The forest trees appeared 
as if scorched. The winter following was equally remark- 
able for severity, both in Europe and America. The Thames 
was a common highway for carriages) and the poor perished 
in the streets of London. — (Lond. Mag. 1763. — Annual Re* 
gister, 1762.) In America the snow fell on the 8th of Novem- 
ber and continued till about the 20th of March. * * In 
the extremely hot summer of 1762, the bilious plague pre- 
vailed in Philadelphia. The same disease swept away most 
of the troops in the expedition to Havana. The plague 
raged in Constantinople and in Syria ; while the yellow fever 
spread mortality in Bengal. In this year the plague in 
Aleppo came to its crisis. In 1760, died about 500 persons ; 
in 1761, 7,000, and in 1762, 11,000, after which year it sub- 
sided. — (See Patrick Rtcssel, Hist, of that plague,) The bill* 
of mortality will best show how severely the principles of 
disease were felt in London, Amsterdam and Dublin in 1762 
and '3. No part of the earth seems to have escaped a share 
of unusual mortality in the period between 1759 and 1763. 
In the latter year, the bilious plague in Bengal carried off 
800 Europeans and 30,000 natives. Lind, p. 82"-(Op. cit voL 
i. p. 251.) 

To ascribe sickness to any cause but impairment of the 
nutritive function seems to us ridiculous. If the storms, the 
frosts, the droughts, the blights, be owing to comets, all right 
It does not militate against our position, and we are 
happy to know the use of comets. During this pestilential 
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period Lind made his observations in Haslar Hospital, the 
foundation of the supplemental papers and postscript to his 
work on Scurvy 3d ed., in which, as will appear hereafter, he 
has to admit that all diseases are clothed with scurvy. 

Constitution of the years 1779 '80 and '81.—" In the 
beginning of the winter succeeding 1778, there occurred some 
cold weather ; but the latter part was the mildest ever known. 
In February 1779, many people along the river Connecticut 
plowed their fields ; and in Pennsylvania the peach blossomed. 
The summer succeeding was one of the healthiest ever known 
in America [mark]. * * * The winter following was, in 
America, the severest that had been known since 1741. From 
Nov. 25th to the middle of March, tho cold was severe and 
almost uninterrupted. * * * Not only all the rivers, but 
the harbors and bays in the United States, as far southward 
as Virginia, were fast bound with ice. Loaded sleds passed 
from Staten Island to New York; Long Island Sound was frozen 
into a solid highway, where it is several miles in breadth. 
Chesapeake bay at Annapolis, where the breadth is five and a 
half miles, sustained also loaded carriages. * * The snow 
was nearly four feet deep, in Atlantic America, for at least 
three months. The winter was severe in Europe also : and on 
the 14th of January, the mercury at Glasgow fell to 46 below 
zero. * * * The plague broke out in Smyrna in the 
spring of 1780, but I have no account of its progress. 

** The spring was cool and dry, and catarrhous complaints 
were prevalent among children, says Dr. Eush, vol. i. 123. 
The summer following was hot, and a bilious remittent was 
epidemic in Philadelphia, accompanied with such acute pains 
in the back, hips and neck, as to obtain the name of the 
break'hone-fever. * * * The winter of 1780 '81 exhibited 
nothing worthy of particular notice. In the spring of 1781 
prevailed the influenza, or epidemic catarrh. It began with 
a severe pain in the head, prostration of strength, coldness and 
chills, the pulse not quick nor tense. The pain in the head 
lasted about twenty-four hours, and was succeeded by a pain 
in the side, not pointed nor acute, extending to the hips, 
accompanied with a soreness, and resembling a rheumatic 
pain. The cough was troublesome, full, and the matter 
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discharged of a glandular kind, not well concocted. Respira- 
tion was difficult} and a considerable defluxion on the lungs. In 
a few caseS; the disorder terminated in seyen or eight days ; 
but usually not till the thirteenth or fourteenth ; although the 
patient was seldom confined to his bed. The disease left a 
soreness and weakness in the side, which continued after the 
strength was recovered. Venesection had little effect on the 
pain in the side. Epispastics applied to the part gave relief. 
The disorder was seldom fatal, but its effect were very visible 
in the multiplied cases of pulmonary consumption, in the 
following year. — (MS. letter from Dr. Tufts.) In the summer 
following no particular phenomena occurred; the elements 
were in their usual state, so far as my information extends ; 
and in general the country enjoyed good health. A malignant 
fever prevailed, in some degree, in New York, but excited 
no great alarm. One year after this influenza in America, 
the same disease pervaded the eastern hemisphere. Its 
progress was from Siberia and Tartary westward ; and it 
reached Europe in April and May 1782 : 1 have no account of 
its course in America, but it seems to be probable, that it 
took its direction from America westward, and passing the 
Pacific in high northern latitudes, invaded Asia and Europe 
from the east. This tnust have been the case, if the epidemic 
in Europe was a continuation of that in America. For an 
account of this epidemic, see the publications of that year." 
— (Op. cit. vol. i. p. 265.) 

This one cold winter in the midst of health and plenty, did 
not produce a severe epidemic, but still the break-bone- fever is 
but a step short of the yellow fever. The constitution of the 
previous and following years being remarkably good, pre- 
vented great pestilence. This progressiveness of the caw^c^, 
etc., of diseases, westwardly around the world is a curious 
matter. 

Pestilential period from 1790 to 1799 — Ydlow Fei^er Epi- 
demics. — ** The winter of 1787 '8 was colder than usual in 
America. * * ^ The summer following was remarkably 
tempestuous. ♦ * * This summer in America was very 
rainy. * * The thermometer on one day in July rose to 
103 in Columbia College in New York. * * * The 
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winter of 1788 '9 was colder than usual in the United States. 
On the morning of the 2d of February, the mercury in Faren* 
heit fell to 28° below cypher; 4 degrees lower than had 
before been observed in Hartford. — (Couranty Feb, 2, 1789, and 
9th.) In Europe, the winter appears to have been unusually 
severe. The frost penetrated to the southern parts of Spain 
and Portugal; and the rivers in Estremadura and Alan tejo 
were covered with ice. The Pyrenees were involved in deep 
snow in March.— (CWran^, Aug, 3, 1789. — Univ, Mag. 1789.) 
It should have been related under the year 1788, that almost 
all the cod-fish taken on the banks of New Foundland, in that 
year, were thin and sickly ; when dried, they were of a dark 
or bluish color [scorbutic], little better than skeletons, and 
not well received in foreign markets. * ♦ * It is true 
that our crops had been thin, in the preceding year, and the 
northern states, in the spring of 1789, experienced a dearth, 
approaching to famine. In Vermont, people were reduced to 
the necessity of feeding on tad-poles boiled with pea-straw« 
In one instance four potatoes sold for nine pence. None of 
the human race were actually starved to death, but a few died 
of a flux in consequence of bad diet [hear]. Cattle however 
perished in considerable numbers. Such were the gazette ac* 
counts of the day. It is certain that a similar scarcity had 
not been experienced in America for many years. Whether 
the failure of crops and the sickly state of the cod-fish marked 
a derangement of the elements, let the philosopher determine. 
— (Courant, June 15, 1789, and June 22d.) The spring of 
1789 was cold, and vegetation tardy, beyond what could be 
recollected by the oldest persons living. Part of the summer 
succeeding was. excessively hot. For nine or ten days suc- 
cessively, in August, the heat was above 90^, and in the 
midst of the day, it rose nearly to 100^* The mean tem- 
perature of the summer was however not much above what is 
usual. Bush, vol. 2. 234< Courant, Aug. 24 and 31. On 
the 4th of June, ice at Wyoming was as thick as window 
glass. — {Courant, June 22.) The failure of crops in the Oar- 
natiCjin 1788, occasioned a severe famine, by which thousands 
perished in the succeeding year. — (Cou/rant, April 27, and 
Sept. 28, 1789.) The hydrophobia showed itself in America 
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early in 1789. * * In Maryland, the autumn was distin- 
guished by an unexampled mortality among horses,— (Cot/- 
ranty Dec. 31, 1789.) In Europe also crops had failed, and 
England; Holland and France, apprehended the most calami- 
tous effects. In Paris, the cry of breads bread, was everywhere 
heard, and many riots and mobs marked the distress of the 
inhabitants. — {Courant, Oct 12, 1789.) The empire of China 
experienced the same calamity, and the people suffered indes- 
cribable distress from famine and disease. In Madras died 
SOiOOO people by famine in 1788. Courant, April 27, 1789. 
In this instance, crops failed over the whole earth, in the same 
rear. * * * On the 4th of December, arrived at Leith, 
Capt. Stewart of the ship Brothers, from Archangel, in 
Russia; who informed that on the coast of Lapland and 
Norway, he sailed many leagues among multitudes of dead 
haddock floating on the water. He spoke several ships which 
also passed among them. * * * * in autumn, 1789, 
appeared the influenza or epidemic cataiTh. The precise time 
and place of its appearance, are not ascertained. Some ac- 
counts say, it originated in Canada. ^ ^ Dr. Bush informs 
me, that it was brought to Philadelphia by the members of 
Congress, who returned from New York, about the first of 
October. * * Prom the middle states, it moved rapidly 
over the whole country. * • * This disease pervaded 
the wilderness, and seized the Indians — it spread over the 
ocean, and attacked seamen a hundred leagues /rom land. * 
* It appeared in the West Indies nearly at the time it did 
in the northern states. It overspread America, from the 15th 
to the 45th degree of latitude in about six or eight weeks ; 
and how much further it extended, I am not informed. [As 
the blight was world-wide, probably the influenza was.] It 
should have been mentioned that, in September, anterior to 
the invasion of the catarrh, the scarlatina anginosa appeared 
in Philadelphia; but in October, it yielded to the influenza, 
the controlling epidemic. The scarlet fever re-appeared in 
December, and became epidemic; often blending itself with 
the influenza. It exhibited one predominant feature of the 
whole series of succeeding epidemics, a prevalence of bilious 
matter, which ^as often discharged by purging and vomiting. 

11* 
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This disease continued to prevail in Philadelphia, and if my 
information is correct, in some parts of New Jersey, till the 
spring of 1790. The measles occurred in some cases, but was 
not epidemic. — {Museum^ vol. vii. 120, 175.) It is remarkable 
that the scarlatina anginosa was cotemporary in Edinburgh 
with the epidemic measles in America in 1789, and nearly so, 
with the death of the haddock on the coast of Norway. It 
will be observed that the scarlet fever, though epidemic in 
Philadelphia, did not spread over the country in 1790. It 
was little known in the northern states, till two years after — 
this is among the proofs that this disease does not depend on 
infection for its propagation. # * * 

*' The winter of 1789 '90 was one of the mildest that is 
ever known in this country ; there being little frost, except 
for a few days in February. There fell frequent snows, and 
in great abundance ; but they were immediately followed by 
warm southerly winds, and dissolved. Early in the spring 
of 1790, we had a second epidemic catarrh. I was attentive 
to its origin and progress. I found it at Albany in the last 
week in March, and heard of it in Vermont about the same 
time. I returned to Hartford, but although exposed repeat- 
edly to its infection on my journey, I was not seized earlier 
than others in Hartford, where the disease appeared about 
the middle of April. It spread to the southward, arrived at 
Philadelphia near the close of that month, and disappeared in 
that city about the middle of June. In the northern states, 
as far as my knowledge extends, the disease was more violent 
than in the preceding autumn. Many plethoric persons of 
firm habit almost sank under it ; while consumptive people 
and hard drinkers fell its victims. — {Museum , vol. viii. 65.) 
The spring and summer of 1790 were mostly rainy; but 
otherwise seasonable weather. No remarkable epidemics 
prevailed, except those already described, but an increase of 
mortality, in some places, is visible in the registers of deaths. 

* * ♦ Let it be observed also that the harvest failed., 
at this time, in China, India, Europe and America. * * 

" The winter of 1790 '91 commenced early and with severe 
weather. The last week in November was cold ; Connecticut 
river at Hartford was closed with ice on the 19th of Decern- 
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ber, was not open till the 12th of March. On the whole, the 
season was not of unusual severity. The spring and early 
part of summer were, in most parts of the country, very dry, 
until the middle of June. * * * Inflammatory diseases 
were very frequent during the winter. In Philadelphia the 
scarlatina anginosa appeared late in January and was very 
prevalent in February. In the interior of Carolina it was 
sickly, but I have no particulars. The whooping-cough pre- 
vailed in many parts of the country. — {Courant^ Jan 21, 1790. 
See Museum^ vol. ix. 65.) * * * But the most extraor- 
dinary phenomenon was the existence of the canker-worm, 
in numbers before unexampled. Whether these animals had 
made their appearance in the preceding year or not, I do 
not recollect. But in 1791 they devoured the orchards over 
the New England States ; and their ravages were repeated in 
the two following years. Orchards, standing on stiff clay 
and in low grounds which are wet in spring, escaped ; but on 
evei'y species of light and dry soil, the trees were as dry on 
the first of June, as on the first of January. Many trees 
have never recovered from the efiFects of their ravages. * * 
The summer of 1791 was excessively hot. At Salem the 
thermometer was at and above 80° no less than 55 days, 
and above 90° twelve days — an instance that had not happened 
in many years, in that cool place ; although it often happens 
in the middle states. '*''*' In autumn, bilious remittents 
assumed, in Philadelphia, the inflammatory diathesis, so pre- 
dominant in the last pestilential constitution. Dr. Rush, in 
his public lectures, mentioned this fact at the time, although 
he little suspected what effects that constitution was to pro- 
duce in subsequent years. It was found necessary to bleed 
from one to three times.[l] In most cases, the liver was affected 
with all the symptoms of Hepatitis. — {MS, letter from Dr 
Rush.) At this period the pestilential or epidemic constitu- 
tion of the atmosphere began to show itself in the infectious 
yellow fever. It appeared in New York, in autumn, along 
the east river, and carried off about 200 persons. This gave 
some alarm, which soon subsided. * * * i^ the same 
summer of 1791, the pestilential principle began to exhibit 
its effects in the increased malignancy of the tropical fevers — 
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the " unusual epidemic fever " in Grenada, described by Dr. 
Chisholni; in the Edinburgh Medical Commentaries for 1793. « 
* * * The winter of 1791 '2 was somewhat colder than 
usual. The month of January was remarkable for severe 
weather of three weeks duration. * * The spring months 
were very rainy in the southern states and the islands, which 
experienced distressing inundations. — {Courant, May 28,. 
1792.) In the northern states there was a period of singu- 
larly cold weather ip the beginning of June, occasioned by a 
dry N. E. wind. Some persons used jQres as late as the tenth 
day of that month. The heat of the following summer, in 
general, was not extreme. * * * In the following win- 
ter, Egypt was a prey to famine ; and the streets of Cairo 
were filled with dead bodies. * * * In this year, 1792, . 
commenced that scarlatina anginosa which became epidemic, 
with great mortality. * * * The autumn was one of 
the mildest ever known. November was so warm that we 
sat with open windows, at Hartford, on the 19th of the month. 
This moderate weather was succeeded by severe cold, and 
Connecticut river was closed by ice on the 10th of December. 
The latter part of winter however was not very severe, ex- 
cept a week or two in February. * * In the course of this win- 
ter and the spring succeeding, the scarlet fever raged in New 
York, with considerable mortality. It became epidemic also 
in Philadelphia, in the course of the spring months. Catarrh 
was very prevalent in the northern states, at the same time ; 
and the small-pox by inoculation at Hartford proved unusually 
obstinate and fatal; indicating an insalubrious state of the 
atmosphere. [A scorbutic condition of body rather.] In 
February 1793 the scarlet fever invaded the town of Bethlem, 
like " an armed man," says Mr. Backus, Medical Repository, 
vol. i. 524. He calls the disease angina maligna, and it 
doubtless put on the symptoms of it in many places. It 
seized almost every family and child. * * * The same 
disease appeared in the neighboring district of country and 
in distant parts, in nearly the same longitude, in the course 
of this year; but I have not materials for a detail of facts. 

The summer of 1793 was excessively hot, after a dry spring, 
and produced a great number of violent gusts, with rain and 
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hail. The autumn was very dry. A fatal dysentery prevailed 
in Georgetown, on the Potomac, and in the vicinity, which 
swept away many hundreds of the inhabitants. The same 
disease prevailed in Coventry, in Connecticut, and killed 
almost every person whom it feeized. A nervous or long 
fever prevailed in Wetherafield. In short, in most parts of 
the United States, the pestilential principle exhibited its 
effects, in some form or other, and every where swelled the 
bills of mortality. It extended to the West Indies, and so 
violent was the epidemic at Grenada, that the physicians 
and inhabitants, unable to account for it, really supposed it 
an imported disease." 

Yellow Fever in Philadelphia. — " In August 1793 commenced 
in Philadelphia that dreadful pestilence which alarmed the 
United States, and spread terror and dismay over that city. 
The spring diseases, which ushered in this malady, were in- 
fluenza, scarlatina and mild bilious remittents. See Bushes 
Treatise on that fever. These are the most certain and im- 
mediate precursors of pestilence, in this country ; and the 
influenza seems to be so, in all countries. During this epi- 
demic, the weather was very sultry and dry. * * * By 
an account of the deaths in Algiers, kept by Capt. O'Brien, 
while a prisoner, I perceive that 4893 persons died in 1793 
by the measles and plague. There was a considerable in- 
crease of mortality in that year; and we observe the measles 
and plague prevalent in the same year — an evidence that on 
the Barbary coast, as well as in Europe and America, these 
epidemics are allied. * ♦ It is remarkable that in the 
spring of 1793, when the scarlatina anginosa had first com- 
menced its progress in America, it began also in England. 
It appeared first in the villages about London, and afterwards 
descended into the city. Med. Mem. vol. 4. It continued 
to prevail for several years, with different degrees of violence, 
at different times. See the Monthly Magazines. 

*' The winter of 1793-^4 was milder than usual in America. 
* * On the 17th of May was a singularly severe frost in 
the northern states of America, which destroyed garden vege- 
tables and the leaves of trees. The wheat, oats and flax in 
many places turned yellow, and fruit was destroyed. * * ♦ 
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The summer of 1794 was, on the whole, not intemperate. 
We had hot weather, but frequently was the earth refreshed 
by showers, and cool westerly winds. The whooping-cough 
prevailed in New York. The scarlet fever, in the course of 
this year, spread over Connecticut. Its effects are very ap* 
parent in the bills of mortality. It appeared in 1795, in Bos- 
ton in the spring or early in summer, and continued to 
prevail in Massachusetts and New Hampshire in 1796. Its 
progress from New York to Maine, about 300 miles or per- 
haps 400, was run in about four years. It travelled therefore 
about 100 miles in a year. Such also was the fact in the 
preceding period ; as well as in 1735. It should be observed 
also that its direction, in the two last epidemic periods, has 
been opposite to that of the disease of 1735. The latter 
began in New Hampshire and marched to the westward ; the 
former began in the middle states, and advanced to the east- 
ward. " 

Epidemics seem to travel, bu^ in reality they break out 
when and where impaired nutritive life is at the most fit stage 
for their development by the meteoric impressions and vicissi- 
tudes of the local climates. This accounts for all their seeming 
vagaries. The progressiveness in the character of the epi- 
demics from slight colds, influenzas, and cynanches to malignant 
diseases is also accounted for by the intensifying effect of a 
succession of blighting years. 

Yellow Fever in JVew Haven. — '' In the winter and spring 
of 1794, the scarlatina anginosa prevailed generally in New 
Haven and the neighboring towns ; manifesting a highly pes- 
tilential condition of the elements. One case of bilious fever, 
attended with a vomiting of black matter , occurred as early as 
the last week in March. [Italics ours.] * * * The first 
[subsequent] cases occurred about the 10th of June, which is 
earlier than the epidemic pestilence of America usually occurs ; 
and which indicates the existence of strong local causes. * * 
In July died only three persons, and for about two weeks, no 
new case occurred. But in August, the usual time of the ap- 
pearance of this disease in this part of America, it broke out 
with fresh violence. * * That the plague in New Haven 
was the effect of a condition of the elements united with local 
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causes, is proved by subsequent events. In the following 
year, a malignant dysentery originated and prevailed in New 
Haven, destroying more lives than the bilious plague of 1794. 
This disease is acknowledged by able physicians to be of the 
same species as the yellow fever. See Lind on that point, and 
Bush's Works, vol. v. 5, where it is stated, on the authority 
of Dr. Woodhouse, that several persons took the yellow fever 
from soldiers laboring under the dysentery. It is well known 
also that an epidemic yellow fever has been converted, by a 
sudden change of weather, into an epidemic dysentery^ and 
vice versa ; as at Baltimore in 1797. It is also true that the 
yellow fever in autumn passes off in dysentery, as in New 
London in 1798. The same is at times true of the plague in 
Asia. * * * The summer of 1794 was, in most places, 
less sickly than in 1793 and 1795. * * In this [latter] 
year, the bilious pestilence prevailed in Baltimore. * * 
In the succeeding winter, the epidemic of the summer and 
autumn changed, in Philadelphia, into the form of catarrh or 
pleurisy, and in many cases, was attended with delirium and 
mania. See Rush on this subject." * * * 

Yellow Fever in Jfew York. — " The winter of 1794 '5 was 
very cold in Europe, and in January 1795, the French troops 
marched into Amsterdam, over the rivers and canals, on the 
ice. * * The catarrh was epidemic in January and 
February, in 'the British channel fleet In one ship it as- 
sumed the symptoms of a pure typhus. — (Trotter^s Med. Miut 
p. 366.) In America, the same winter was milder than usual. 
Persons walked on the battery at New York, for pleasure, on 
Christmas day, with no covering but their ordinary autumnal 
clothes; and vessels sailed up the Hudson and Connecticut 
till January. In the latter part of the winter, we had some 
cold weather, and a cool late spring. About the 20th of 
July, began a series of hot, damp, rainy weather, with light 
southerly winds,* a season answering to the description which 
Hippocrates has given of a pestilential constitution. Heavy 
rains were followed by a humid, close, sultry air ; no thunder 
and lightning ; no north-westerly winds to cool and refresh 
the fainting bodies of men. For many weeks the atmosphere 
was so loaded with vapor, that no electricity could be excited 
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with the best instruments. Fruit perished on the trees, and 
tell half-rotten and covered with mold. Sound potatos from 
the market perished in my cellar in thirty-six hours. Cabbages 
rotted oflF, between the head and the stalk, as they stood in 
gardens. * * In July of this year appeared the bilious 
plague in New York. * * ♦ It must also be observed 
that the disease in New York never spread over the whole 
city. It ran along the low streets on the East river, in what 
was formerly the swamp and in the narrow alleys. * * The 
deaths were about seven hundred and thirty; among which at 
least five hundred were foreigners, most of whom had recently 
arrived from Scotland and Ireland. * * This fever in 
New York was preceded in spring by epidemic measles, which 
disappeared totally during the three months, when the fever 
was the ruling disease, and re-appeared in November — a de- 
cisive evidence that the fever was produced and controlled 
by the same cause, as the measles. * * ♦ The extreme 
unhealthiness of the summer of 1795, was manifested by unu- 
sual mortality in various ether parts of the country. On the 
level plains of Duchess county in New York state, prevailed 
a mortal dysentery and typhus fever. At Coxsakie on the 
west of the Hudson, raged similar diseases with fatal eflFects. 
In some western parts of the state, near the marshes which 
border the waters of the country, a malignant bilious fever 
was more terribly fatal, than the fever in New York. In 
Sheffield, a western township of Massachusetts, near two large 
ponds which form marshy grounds, bilious fevers, which had 
not been known there for many years before, prevailed and 
in some cases were mortal. * * * In 1796, the measles 
which commenced in New York in 1795, was epidemic in 
Connecticut; and unusually prevalent in London. In 1796, 
also the bilious plague again appeared in New York, but 
in a different quarter of the city from that which was princi- 
pally aflFected, the year preceding. In 1795, it began and was 
most general in the north-eastern part — in 1796, in the south- 
western part, near the battery ; and in both summers, its seat 
was along the wharves on the East river, and in the adjoining 
streets and alleys. * * * In this year, the disease occa- 
sioned a considerable mortality in Charleston, South Carolina; 
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and ia Newburyport, in Massachusetts. It appeared in 
Boston also, but was not general nor severe. * * * The 
pestilential state of the elements was strongly marked, this 
year, by the poorness of the shad brought to market in New 
York. These were all thin, lean and small ; and for this 
reason, I purchased none for my own use, during the season. 

* Some cases of yellow fever occurred in Philadelphia in 
1795 ; catarrh was frequent in the winter, followed by measles 
of a most inflammatory nature. * * It has been already 
observed that the winter of 1795, was remarkably severe in 
£urope. In America the same winter was as mild as usual. 
But in the summer and autumn of 1796, the northern states 
experienced a most severe drought. The follovnng winter was 
very severe [italics ours] ; the cold exceeding what is usual, 
and being of long duration. The summer of 1797 was cool 
and wet. The winter of 1797-8 was severe — and the cold of 
very long duration. It commenced early in November, and 
continued till March. The Hudson and Connecticut were 
closed in November ; a very rare occurrence. For several 
weeks in November and December, the wind, without much 
snow on the earth along the Atlantic coast, was from the 
north-west and intensely dry and cold. In this month, [Jan. 
'98,] the severe cold reached the West Indies, and frost ap- 
peared, for several mornings, on the windows in Port Royal 
Parish, in Jamaica." — (Royal Gazette^ Jan. 29, 1798.) 

Yellow Fever in Baltimore, JVbrfolk and Charleston. — '* This 
year, 1797, was remarkable for other singular phenomena in 
Europe and America. In England a pestilence among cats 
swept away those animals by thousands. It seems that this 
disease began as early as April, and succeeded an epidemic 
catarrh among the human race. The same cat-distemper was 
afterwards epidemic in France. A society at Montpelier 
instituted an enquiry into this remarkable phenomenon. Thd 
cat-distemper appeared in Philadelphia, as early as June, 
and proceeded northward and eastward, like the catarrh of 
1789. In August it was very fatal in New York, and in the 
course of the summer and autumn, it spread destruction 
among those animals over the nothern states. In August, 
dead fish, in great numbers, were seen to float down James* 

12 
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river, in Virginia, for many days in succession. Canine mad- 
uess, during the same year, was unusually epidemic and 
attended with fatal effects, of which fall accounts may be seen 
in the first volume of the Medical Repository. These 
phenomena indicate an unheal ty state of the elements, [a bad 
state of food.] * * * The plague appeared in Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Charleston. * * ^ The disease 
began at Baltimore early in the season, in June, and for more 
than two months, prevailed as a remitting fever of the 
common kind^ without infection, and it is agreed on all hands 
not to be of imported origin. During a wet season, the damp 
weather cast the disease upon the intestines, and it appeared 
in the form of a dysentery— a most important fact, which 
proves what Dr. Sind has asserted, that a dysentery is a 
yellow or malignant fever seated in the bowels. The wet 
weather ceasing, the fever resumed its former appearance, 
and gradually increased, till it exhibited its worst forms and 
became infectious. * * * In Philadelphia, the disease in 
1797 appeared, in a few cases, as early as June — one on the 
5th — one on the 15th and another on the 22d. * * The 
city of Philadelphia was deserted by a great proportion of its 
inhabitants, and thus the mortality was limited to about one 
thousand victims. It prevailed principally in the suburbs. 
This epidemic was followed as usual by the influenza. — [In 
the colder season.] By foreign publications, it appears that 
the catarrh was epidemic in England in the first months of 
1797. I have no particulars of the violence or extent of this 
disorder; but if it was severe and general, no event is moi-e 
certain than that sickly seasons will follow. What confirms 
this opinion, is, that in the following summer, the plague 
raged in Constantinople, on the Barbary coast, and in Corsica. 
* * * In 1797 the bilious plague carried off forty-five of 
the inhabitants of Providence. * * * The symptoms in 
all these cases, were the predominant ones of the true yellow 
fever; and the bodies exhibited more or less petechiae and 
vibices, [evidences of very putrid scurvy.] * * * During 
the pestilential period, the state of the atmosphere produced 
its usual effects in winter ; which appeared in extraordinary 
symptoms of the pleurisy and peripneumony. * ♦ * This 
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species of pleurisy appeared in Philadelphia as early as 
September 1791, the month when the malignant fever prevailed 
in New York. A patient of Dr. Bush had a 'red face, 
inflamed eyes, a perpetual tossing and sighing, strong animal 
powers, but weak pulse and sizy blood/ [scorbutic blood.] 
In February 1792 many cases of similar pleuritic fevers 
occurred in Philadelphia — diseases assumed the inflammatory 
diathesis which has remarkably characterized the epidemic 
of the last pestilential period. In summer and autumn of 
1797, a malignant fever, attended with dysentery, was 
epidemic in Portland and its vicinity, in the district of Maine. 
The dysentery subsided in October, but the fever continued. 
It appeared in the country, as well as town ; and was usually 
conquered by the use of alkaline remedies. Many of the 
patients had a yellow skin and the predominant symptoms of 
the yellow fever of our cities. * * * This last instance 
is decisive evidence that the pestilential yellow fever not 
only originates in our country, but in villages in the 44th 
degree of latitude, a more temperate climate than that of New 
York and Philadelphia. 

In the winter succeeding, the pestilential principle still 
exhibited its effects. The fever continued to prevail, being 
ushered in with nausea, vomiting and chills succeeded by 
heat ; but it was generally accompanied with sore throat and 
scarlet efflorescence. It prevailed in almost every town in 
the country." — (Dr. Barker^s letter, Med. Repos. vol. 2. 147.) 

Yellow Fever throughout the United States. — "The year 
1798 was remarkable for the most general prevalence of the 
plague of our climate, that has been known ; and in some 
cities, the disease was peculiarly malignant [after the coldest 
winter of the whole pestilential period, and the hottest 
summer, and greatest vicissitudes.] The preceding winter 
had been unusually long and cold — the May following was 
dry beyond what is recollected in any former years — June 
was remarkable for deluging rains, which occasioned floods in 
the Connecticut, Delaware and Susquehanna rivers, which did 
no inconsiderable injury. Two or three of the first days 
of July were excessively hot, and succeeded by twenty days 
of very cool weather — then commenced a long period of the 
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uiost sultry weather ever known in our climate, accompanied, 
in some places, with great rains. * * * In summer and 
autumn the grasshoppers multiplied to such a degree from 
Pennsylvania to New England, as to devour vegetables, and 
essentially injure the pastures and grass fields. The pestilen- 
tial fever in Philadelphia appeared early in the season — a 
number of cases in June, and still more in July. In August 
early, the city was alarmed and soon deserted by at least three- 
fourths of its inhabitants. The disease was unusually mortal; 
and extended to the remotest parts of the city, where it had 
not formerly prevailed. Owing to this circumstance some 
families suffered, which had escaped in former years. The 
number of deaths amounted to 3,440. This disease as usual, 
abated with the appearance of frost ; but individuals were 
attacked with it, and carried off, in the midst of the following 
winter. * * * At Wilmington, in the state of Delaware, 
thirty miles from Philadelphia, the same disease raged with 
more than its ordinary mokality. Its victims amounted to 
250. * * * The fever also prevailed in New Castle and 
at Duck Creek in the same state. Letters from respectable 
physicians in the public prints, have informed us that this 
disease prevailed also in some parts of New Jersey, as at 
Bridgeton and Woodbury; and especially near the meadows on 
the borders of the Delaware. * * * At Norwalk in Con- 
necticut several persons died of the same distemper. * * 
In the first week of August, appeared a bilious fever in New 
York, between Old slip and Coenties slip, in the street next 
to the water ; a place remarked for great accumulations of 
filthy substances. * ♦ ♦ But on the 12th, the pestilential 
fever appeared in other parts of the city, and about the 20th, 
began to extend and assume a formidable aspect. * * • 
The disease was more malignant, than in its preceding visits, 
and exhibited more frequently the bubo and carbuncle. It 
extended over two-thirds of the city, and numbered with 
the dead about two thousand of its inhabitants. * * * 
In Boston, the disease began near the town dock and the 
neighboring wharves in the month of June; but its most 
violent effects were experienced on the south side of Fort 
Hill, an elevated part of the town and exposed to free 
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air. This circumstance has occasioned no small surprise ; but 
as the fever of 1796 began in that part of the town, perhaps we 
may find the cause in the very extensive flat, between Boston 
and Dorchester point, which is uncovered at low water ; per- 
haps in the exposure of that hill to the direct rays of the 
sun, [and remoteness of the locality from the market] * * 
The fever afterwards invaded the north part of the town, and 
a street near the pond ; supposed to be excited by noxious 
eidialations. Some parts of the town, which are low and 
filthy, escaped the fever. At first it attacked the most robust 
young men, and the diathesis was highly inflammatory. Later 
in the season, it attacked persons of all ages and habits. At 
first it was not infectious, but in the latter stages of its pro- 
gress, it exhibited infection. It disappeared with the arrival 
of frost, after carrying oflF nearly 200 patients.— (JMS. Letter 
from Dr. Eliot.) * * * The same malady appeared in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, with equal mortality, as far as 
it extended ; but its progress was limited to one street near 
the water. New London, in Connecticut, is situated in a 
very healthy part of the country, on a harbor, whose shores 
as well as the surrounding lands, are dry and rocky — ^its 
population about 3000 inhabitants. In the last week in August 
1798, this town was suddenly invaded by the plague of our 
country. ♦ * ♦ The disease prevailed about eight weeks 
and destroyed eighty-one lives. — (Printed account of the fever 
by Charles Holt.) On enquiry I find that this disease in New 
London had its precursors, in sporadic cases of the same fever, 
in the three preceding summers. * * Yet in these years, 
it did not spread and become epidemic. The pestilential 
period however was progressing in that town, as appears by 
the bills of mortality ; for the ordinary number of deaths 
does not exceed 60 in a healthy year; but in 1795, the num* 
ber amounted to 86— in 1796, to 80— in 1797 to 101— in 
1798, to 133. Here we observe a great augmentation in the 
mortality of the town, several years before the crisis of pes- 
tilence, and especially in the year next preceding it. The 
importance of this fact towards a right understanding of the 
causes of epidemic pestilence [bad nutrition] cannot be mis 
taken. * * * The usual lake and river fever prevailed in 

12* 
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the same season, in many of the interior parts of the country ; 
as at Royalton in Vermont, on the Grand Isles in Lake Cham- 
plain, at New Milford in Connecticut, and in various parts of 
the state of New York; in which places, it was attended 
with considerable mortality. . Sporadic cases occurred in all 
parts, and in the healthiest situations, of the country. In 
many places, intermittents and dysentery were unusually vio- 
lent and obstinate. I have no account of the temperature of 
the weather in any part of Europe, during the summer of 
1798 ; except that in some parts of Sweden, the first months of 
the summer were excessively dry, as the month of May was in 
America. A pestilential fever appeared in Italy in June; 
but I have no details of its progress. * * In autumn 
broke out a pestilential fever on the Baltic, in Dantzick or 
its vicinity. * * In November and December, the pesti- 
lence in America was succeeded as usual by influenza, which 
was very prevalent in all parts of the country, and in the 
southern states attended with some mortality. ^ * 

The winter of 1798-'9 was very severe in both hemis- 
pheres. In the United States, it began about the middle of 
November, with snow, and a heavy fall of snow on the 18th 
and 19th was followed by severe cold that lasted till the 
second week in January. From this time, there was a re- 
laxation of cold for about three weeks, and the ice in Con- 
necticut river gave way. But in February commenced severe 
cold, which continued, for the most part to the vernal equi- 
nox. April was also cold ; severe frosts occurred often, and 
checked vegetation. On the 2d and 8th of May were consi- 
derable falls of snow, followed by frost. On the morning of 
the 4th and 6th, we had ice at New Haven as thick as window- 
glass. Peaches blossomed about the middle of May, and 
apples were not in full bloom, till the 22d. This long dura- 
tion of cold exhausted all the barns of hay and other fodder, 
and multitudes of cattle perished in various parts of the 
country. In Europe, the winter was equally severe. The 
rivers in England, Germany, Holland and France were 
covered with solid ice, and at the breaking up of winter, the 
Rhine rose and burst its barriers, inundating many parts of 
Holland with terrible destruction. The severity of the win- 
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ter was felt even in the south of Italy, and the French and 
Neapolitan troops suflFered greatly from snow on the Appe- 
nine, in the vicinity of Naples. In Siberia, we are informed 
by the public prints, perished whole villages of men and cat- 
tle by the severity of the frost. In America, the diseases 
of the winter were characterized by the predominant diathesis 
of the reigning epidemic constitution, a yellow skin and 
bilious discharges. * * The present pestilence has been long 
and severe and the citizens look with impatience, for the usual 
salubrious state of their atmosphere. * * * In every 
part of our country, one remark has been made by physicians, 
that from the year 1792 or '3, intermittents and remittents 
have become more numerous and obstinate, and attended with 
unusual symptoms. In many places, these diseases have been 
multiplied in a ten-fold ratio ; elucidating the principles of 
the great Sydenham, relative to " Constitutions of Air," and 
demonstrating the existence of a general cause in the insen- 
sible properties of the atmosphere, to which we may and 
must ascribe the pestilence of our maritime towns." 

So thought Mr. Webster and Sydenham, but they were both 
mistaken; the fault is in the nutritive condition of the 
people, caused by bad crops, and these by bad seasons. 

** The beginning of the summer of 1799, though late, was 
favorable to vegetation, and the first crops were good. Wheat, 
which had been blasted, for several preceding years, in the 
eastern states, was excellent. But in July commenced a most 
distressing drought, in all the northern states ; and particu- 
larly in the middle states, and the interior country; by which 
the maize, buck- wheat and potatos, were greatly injured. In 
some parts of the state of New York, the maize was totally 
destroyed. * * * In the spring prevailed influenzas or 
catarrhal fevers ; in some places cynanche maligna ; and 
generally rheumatic complaints, and light ulcerations of the 
throat. In many places, the fevers of winter were cliaracter- 
ized with a yellow skin and bilious discharges. All these 
marked the continuance of a pestilential atmosphere. The 
plague showed itself early, in scattered cases, in Philadelpliia ; 
but disappeared, to the unspeakable joy of the inhabitants. * 
* ^his terrible scourge renewed its ravages in Philadelphia 
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and New York ; and in various parts of our country, bilious 
fevers appeared with malignant symptoms. At Hartford, on 
the Connecticut, appeared the malignant fever in August, to 
tlie surprise of the inhabitants of the state." 

We have drawn largely from this long pestilential period, 
and how signally the account sustains our theory of epidemics. 
We say our theory, our doctrine, our philosophy, our views 
our conclusions, our deductions ; and are continually saying 
it, and expect to have it cast up at us ; but what shall we say ? 
is it not our philosophy? has not the finger of scorn been 
pointed at it ? has it not been hissed and groaned at ? have 
not the journals undertaken to laugh and cough it down? have 
not our articles been refused insertion in their pages? an 
editor in returning an article, writes a follows : ** I find that 
the prejudice against your views is so strong in these parts, 
that I could not insert it without giving rise to much grum- 
bling." Nobody will own it as theirs, it is therefore in all 
proper humility our philosophy. 

After we had drawn our conclusions as to the cause of 
cholera and other epidemics, we longed to find some source 
of reference by which we could learn the constitution of the 
seasons and state of the crops and fruits in '93, '5 and '8, con- 
fidently believing that the history of those years would back 
us in every particular, and lo I here it is. 

We could have drawn much more to sustain the argument, 
if we had gone back into the dark ages, for Webster com- 
mences with the earliest histories of the world ; but dates are 
not to be relied on with precision far back, and we want 
cause and effect — a reliable statement of blights and pesti- 
lence. 

With the inbred notions of diseases being distinct individu- 
alities, no law can be conceived that shall meet the case ; but 
with a rational and truthful premise to start on, viz. : a unity 
of primary pathology, the laws of epidemics are perfectly 
intelligible. 

Late Census op Ireland on the Laws op Epidemics. — 
Whoever will examine the Report (in Part V., Census of Ire- 
land for the year 1851,) on the Potato failure and the Great 
Famine and Pestilence of 1845-50, will have a clear and 
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convincing proof of the truth of the one great cause of all dis- 
ease, impaired nutrition — we mean, of course, the inducing 
cause, the inlaying cause, the predisposing cause, the remote 
cause in the sense in which this term is universally under- 
stood and used. The exciting or developing causes stand in 
a more proximate relation to the active agonies or epipheno« 
mena. 

Our preaching from this text will be brief; let the facts in 
the following extracts, speak for themselves. If nobody can 
see that they sustain our theory from beginning to end, the 
scorbutic nature of primary pathology — ^let the matter pass ; 
let scholasticism continue to imagine there are hundreds of 
Idiopathic dissimilar diseases, produced by hundreds of 
imaginary " occult qualities in the air,'' requiring hundreds 
of antidotal therapeutic nostrums and specifics, and let it 
busy itself in the search after these, and let it continue to 
teach its accumulating hypotheses and dreamy imaginings, 
neyertheless, our record must be made and accomplished, 
though it fail to convince a single son of .^culapius. 

The great facts in the Report, from which we quote, may 
be summed up in few words, viz. : a series of most extraordi- 
nary years caused the annual failure of crops and fruits until 
a famine ensued, and which, like all other famines, was fol- 
lowed and accompanied by mortal epidemics, viz. : of Fever, 
Scurvy, Dysentery, and Cholera, the great crowning forms of 
the billows of mortality and their order of occurrence in the 
chaos of diseases that sprung from the one elemental cause — 
impaired nutrition. 

The westward progression and world-wide invasion of the ex 
traordinary influences in meteorology that caused the blights: 
that caused the impairment of nutrition ; that caused fever, 
scurvy, dysentery, cholera; that caused the awful mortality 
that sped from Asia to Europe, to America, to California and 
the great South Sea, are well-attested phenomena. We have 
already woven the phenomena of this pestilential period into 
our researches on cholera and cholera infantum as they oc- 
curred in the United States, and doubtless this more faithful 
British record will confirm all. 
** The phenomena attending such calamities," says the Re. 
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port, " are indeed identical throughout all ages of the world, 
and all countries — elemental disturbance, destruction of 
crops, and epidemics fatal to all life, follow each other.'' 
(Census of Ireland for 1851, part v. vol. i. p. 265.) 

'* Although the remarkable pestilential period during which 
vegetable life throughout Europe and America suffered so 
severely, and in which was included the great famine and 
pestilence in Ireland, is usually dated from the summer of 
1845 ; yet a reference to the recorded phenomena of the past 
few years will show that the Epidemic Constitution, which 
arrived at its climax during this and the four following years, 
really began so far back as 1839-40. The order of events 
was as follows: — Epizootics, EpiphyticSi Epidemics, and 
finally all three together."— (/Wd. p. 236.) 

« From a series of meteorological observations from Janu- 
ary, 1843, to December, 1849, made by Mr. Yeates in Dublin, 
and detailed to the Royal Irish Academy, * it appeared that 
there was not any one month which was either wet or dry, or 
of average weather during the whole of that period. The 
most settled weather was in August and December, and in 
those months the weather was either very wet or very dry j 
each was for four years very wet and for three years very 
dry.' Taking two inches as the mean quantity for June ; — 
it was remarked that if the fall of rain was more than 2^ 
inches it was considered wet, and if less than 1| inches it wa& 
decidedly dry. During those seven years June was four times 
very dry, and three times very wet * The weather had a re- 
markable tendency to extremes; there were but eighteen 
months of average weather; thirty-two months were deci- * 
dedly wet ; and thirty-four decidedly dry. The average fall 
of rain in May was an inch and three quarters, [but] in May, 
1843, more than four and one-half inches fell; in May, 1844, 
not much more than a quarter of an inch ; and in May, 1845, 
very nearly the average quantity. This great and striking 
difference of weather in the same month in successive years, 
must have had a great effect on vegetation as well as on the 
dtate of the atmosphere. There was not a month of average 
weather in 1846, there was out one in 1845, and but two in 
1 844 and 1848. In 1846, 30^ inches of rain fell, and in 1848 
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Upwards of 31 inches; most fell in April, and least in Decem- 
ber. If it should appear that the climate of Ireland is liable 
to such great vicissitudes, it might be of importance to call the 
attention of agriculturists to the fact, lest by the occurrence 
of one or two favorable seasons they might be induced to cul 
tivate crops which are dependent on dry warm weather at any 
period of their progress to maturity.' The quantity of rain 
which falls during the months of December, January, and 
February, in an agricultural point of view, and also as regards 
epizootics and pestilences, is of comparatively slight account, 
but the rain-fall during the other months and seasons of the 
year is of vast importance. From Mr. Yeates' Tables, con- 
structed from observations made in the city of Dublin, we 
learn that the month of March was above the average wet in 

1844, 1846, and 1848 ; that April was unusually wet in 1846, 
1847, and 1848 ; May presented more than the average amount 
of moisture in 1843 ; that June was universally wet in 1843, 

1845, and 1848 ; July, in 1845 and 1846 ; August, in 1844, 

1846, 1848, and 1849; September, in 1846, 1848, and 
1849; and October, in 1846, and 1849. During the seven 
years there was but average weather for eighteen months ; and 
more than the average quantity of rain fell on thirty- two 
months."— (76id. p. 266.) 

This tells the story of the elemental disturbances we tried 
to tell, and shows how vegetables and fruits lost those quali- 
ties that support animal life. The grass, even, is deteriorated, 
hence murrains. How plainly nutrition is life and health, 
and the want of it disease and death in all organized life, 
vegetable and animal. 

Phenomena and events »nl846. — " * Perhaps in no one season 
were there ever before known so many severe thunder-storms 
in England as we have had in the last three months.' Au- 
gust 5th, the thermometer in Paris in the shade 101-75°, the 
hottest day since 1825 ; a violent thunder-storm in the even- 
ing. September 7th, a thunder-storm in Yorkshire. October 
20th, great floods in France along the banks of the Loire, 
sweeping away houses, bridges, villages, and railways. 200 
houses destroyed in the city of Rouen, * upwards of 2,000 
persons are without food or raiment. The town of St. Fir- 
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man, containing 600 sonls, has been entirely engulphed, the 
inhabitants being surprised in their beds, were unable to find 
means to escape, and the whole perished.' — (Ibid.) 

*' Crops, — Complete and General Potato Failure. — The loss 
[of 1846] in the potato crop of Britain only, is estimated at 
£12,000,000.— (JMd. p. 267.) 

<' A disease similar to the potato blight appeared in the 
wheat of Belgium. — (Ibid. p. 267.) 

" September 8th, we read of the appearance of a malady re- 
sembling the potato disease in the turnip crop, in the vicinity 
of Oxford. 10th, potato disease in French Flanders and 
Sweden. September 17th, the turnip crop in Morayshire is 
beginning to manifest the appearance of disease; beans and 
peas are also affected. Similar disease affected most of the 
fruit this season in Scotland. — September 25th, a disease 
appeared in the celery plant, which has been attacked by a 
small green insect. October 3rd, the disease which affected 
potatos has attacked fruits, of which the apple is a speci- 
men — the entire skin being perfectly black. October 29th, 
ft new disease in apples about Bury, in Sussex. — (Ibid. p. 268.) 

*' On the continent, the rye and potato crops again failed, 
and prices rose early in the season above those ruling in 
England. — (Ibid.) The failure of the apple and pear crop in 
Hereford and other cider districts is almost general. — (Ibid.) 
* The summer of 1846 was unusually warm. The wheat ap- 
peared particularly fine. The appearance of the potatos 
was most favorable, when suddenly they seemed blasted as 
if by lightning. The leaves withered; the stalks became 
bare and black ; the whole plant was dead, while the tubers 
were in many places scarcely formed. The crop was destroy • 
ed ; the food of a whole people was cut oSV--(Ibid. p. 270.) 

Epizootics. — " * Various epizootic affections were prevalent 
amongst cattle,' previous to the breaking out of fever in the 
county of Clare. * Pleuro-pneumonia prevailed, both pre- 
viously to and during the epidemic, in the northern and north- 
western parts of the county of Derry.' In Tyrone the * ordi- 
nary epidemic of pleuro-pneumonia was prevalent among cattle, 
previously to and at the same time as the epidemic fever,' 
which commenced in December, 1846. The epizootic like- 
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wise spread through Garlow in this year* In most instances 
the disease prevailed amongst horned cattle both before and 
at the same time with the epidemic fcTer which began in 1846, 
and raged sa violentlj in 1847. This was the case in the 
county of Kilkenny, where the fever commenced in ApriL 
An epizootic prevailed amongst swine in part of the county 
Cork. The disease among domestic animals appears to have 
been, generally, the pleuro-pneumonia, but we are expressly 
told that in the neighborhood of Bantry * cow-pock exten- 
BiTcly attacked the black cattle.' Doctor Cronin of Cove, 
county Cork, observed that before the breaking out of 
Fever, Purpura existed in the human subject, and pleuro- 
pneumonia prevailed extensively amongst cattle. Inflammatory 
diseases existed among cattle in some parts, previous to, and 
in others simultaneously with the human epidemic. Like 
other epidemics this of Scurvy, Fever, and Dysentery, was 
preceded by serious disease amongst cattle, especially horses 
and cows. 

** In June a disease raged among the pigs in the county of 
Wicklow ; they turned purple when attacked. [Doubtless.] 

" April. — Fever and small-pox prevalent in Inverness and 
throughout the Highlands of Scotland. July 27, great amount 
of sickness among the newly arrived Irish emigrants at 
Boston. August 3d, prevalence of English cholera in London. 
22d, a letter from Trieste represents all Palestine to be in a 
state of famine. 

" Cholera still proceeding through Persia; in September it 
passed the Russian quarantine on the borders of the Caspian 
Sea, and ravaged the villages in that quarter, as well as a 
great number belonging to the nomad Cossacks. The city 
of Teheran was devastated. It also raged at Bagdad in th^ 
year. 

"Fearful mortality from famine and epidemic pestilence 
occurred in Gallicia. — (Ibid, p. 275.) 

" In the spring of 1846, Diarrhoea and Dysentery prevailed 
extensively either as idiopathic aflFections, or as complications 
or sequelae of the reigning fever. 

" On the 28th January, a correspondent writing from Bantry, 

13 
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says — ' Dysentery is very prevalent ; fever, of a malignant 
type is also appearing.' 

" Scurvy, from the use of diseased potatos, was reported by 
Dr. M'Oormack from Buncrana, county of Donegal. 

** Scurvy broke out in the general prison at Perth, and was 
described by Dr. Christison in the Edinburgh Monthly 
Journal for June, 1847. — {Ibid. p. 276.) 

"•It [fever] attacked equally those in good or bad health; 
but in some instances, as in Innishannon and in Gove, many 
in the best health, while in Mitchelstown, the majority had 
previously suflFered form privation.' December 7 th. — At 
Trebizonde the cholera was pursuing its march towards 
Europe. 

** Scurvy appeared on board the United States blockading 
squadron in the Gulf of Mexico, in the summer of this year, 
which shows how wide-spread the predisposing cause to this 
disease was at that time. Foltz, in American Journal of 
Medical Science" — {Ibid. p. 277.) 

Phenomena and events in 1847 — Weather. — *'The tem- 
perature of this year was rather below the average, the mean 
being 48*8°. The seasons were in accordance with the fore- 
going. 

^^Crops — Very Extensive Potato Failure. — On June the 3rd 
we read — * The potato disease has appeared again and is very 
malignant; specimens of diseased potatos were exhibited 
from various parts of the country, at a meeting of the Agri- 
cultural Society.' 

** The great dryness of the summer injured the turnips and 
other green crops, and prevented the growth of aftergrass. 

" Aug. 18. — There was a failure in the beans, from a disease 
similar to that in the potato. In the month of September — 
Some blight was observed upon the grain crop. 

" * In those parts where the population hitherto mainly sub- 
sisted on the potato, it was raised with great facility on the 
mountains by burning the peat soil and setting potatos on the 
ashes." ' 

Here is confirmation strong as holy writ of the truth of our 
proposition, that the want or lack of the salts of potash, lime, 
soda, iron, etc., etc., is the secret of the whole matter of the 
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"potato rot/' blight of grapes, failure of crops, etc. Supplying 
these salts liberally, by means of wood-ashes, (peat is ligeneous 
matter chiefly,) prevented the failure of the potato, prevented 
the potato blight. Here is the whole secret in a nut-shell, 
and explains why fertilizers, as guano, lime, either carbonate 
the phosphate or sulphate, the potash and other salts in wood 
ashes, as well as the nitrate of potash in all nitre-beds and 
manures, so quicken old and exhausted soils. 

All soils hold these salts variously, and the habitudes of 
plants are governed mainly thereby, after latitudinal re- 
quirements are considered, and when unpropitious years and 
seasons, so chill the soil, or scorch it with drought, or deluge 
it with rain, that these salts are not dissolved, or suitably 
held in solution, or the solution is too weak and dilute, or the 
changes from cold to heat, and from floods to droughts, are so 
sadden and severe that vegetable life cannot perform its offices 
and functions of elaborating the proper quantities and pro* 
portions of these salts in the products and fruits designed for 
the sustenance of animals and man, then the very herbage, and 
culms, and seeds, and tubers, and fruits are all impoverished, 
and the whole of vegetation is sickly or scorbutic. Every 
potato is a sick potato, and has the scurvy, or lacks the 
healthful supply and proportions of the mineral, alkaline, and 
earthy bases and salts to be found in a healthy potato. And 
so of every other tuber, pome, leaf-stalk, cabbage-head, even 
to the blade of grass the ruminating herds crop. Hence 
animals sicken and die by thousands, fishes, too, and epidemics 
occur among men. Science enables us to know positively 
that this is the true explanation of the whole matter. And it 
is just as glorious truth to us, born in our mind and first 
enunciated by us, as though the Royal Society had reported 
it so, and awarded us accordingly, or the Institute of France 
had awarded us the Vattmere prize, or the Boylston Society 
the proflFered prize of $10,000. The cause of all blights in 
the organized world, vegetable and animal, is here explained, 

" Potato disease broke out in Poland. — Dublin Freeman's 
Journal. June. — * The French Government have just issued 
an order that scientific men in the principal towns of each of 
the eighty-six departments of France, shall examine, micro- 
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Bcopically, every fortnight, the growing potatos in the seve- 
ral districts, with a view to discover if the plant be again 
tainted; and the cause of such a calamity, if it should again 
arise.' — (Medical Gazette. — Rid. p. 280.) 

** Epizootici. — May 1&.. — Great numbers of mad dogs were 
reported in Boseeommon this season. March 25. — Great 
mortality among cattle, particularly lambs, in Lineolnshirey 
Hereford, Leicestershire, and Norfolk ; a fatal disease among 
horses in Perthshire, ascribed to the use of bad hay and want 
of the usual potato mashes. An epizootic or murrain destroyed 
much cattle in Europe, principally oxen; dogs, horses, and 
sheep suflfered comparatively less* Great numbers of horned 
cattle were destroyed in Wallachia, — (Ibid. p. 292.) 

** Fever. — The epidemic of fever has been more fatal in 
Lancashire than in London. Typhus carried off men and 
women in the prime of life. Diarrhoea destroys more childi-ea 
and becomes dangerous to adults in the form of cholera. 

** Fever on the increase in Liverpool. 

^' The epidemic fever continij^d to increase in Glasgow to a 
great extent, especially in summer. — (Ibid. p. 293.) 

*' Astrachan suffered greatly from cholera, great numbers of 
the inhabitants havijag been carried off ; as also in Moscow, 
Alexandrof, and the district of Olgapol in Podolia. The 
latter is about thirty miles distant from the Austrian fron* 
tiers.^ — Bascome. Cholera continued to ravage the Caucasus 
and different parts of Persia and Russia, and had proceeded 
as far as Riga, where the disease appeared in 1832. It 
soon after appeai*ed in Poland and other parts of central 
Europe. — Medical Gazette. In August scurvy prevailed in 
London owing to the want of potatos. — Report of Registrar^ 
General. Epidemic scurvy appeared in the garrison of Givet 
in France, in May. — Edinburgh Monthly Journal. ' Scurvy 
is raging amongst the inmates of the Milbank Penitentiary, 
the prisoners of war in Porchester Castle and Norman Cross, 
and lastly in all parts of Ireland, as well as in very many 
places in Great Britain.'— (IJzd. p. 295.) 

** The mortality during the months of September, October, and 
November this year, ' particularly during November, attained 
a height never before equalled in Edinburgh.' — (Ibid. p. 301.) 
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«*A very fatal complication in tiiis species of fever was 
janndice, which was not unfrequontly associated with a tru6 
purpurotts eruption over tlie body, produced, as this species 
of eruption always is, by a I'eal ecchymosis or effusion of 
blood into the areolar tissue, and not, like the eruption of 
maculated typhus, removable at any stage by pressure. 
Enlargement of the spleen was occasionally detected in this 
species of fever, both by the touch and by percussion, but it 
appeared to have no influence over the result. Anasarca of 
the lower extremities very often followed, and was accom- 
panied by purpurous spots on the limbs and effusion into the 
knee-joints — (Ibid. p. 302.) 

**The Breslau Journals furnish sad details of the ravages of 
famine and typhus in Silesia. At Plassa it is calculated that 
no less than 3,000 children have been rendered orphans by 
the epidemic. — Med. Beige, 

** Ship typhus fever in New Orleans derived from the Euro- 
pean emigrants. On the 11th of February, 500 cases of ship 
fever were in the crowded wards » of the charity hospital, 
(p. 303.) September — Cholera raged at Trebizond and at 
Bagdad. December— -2795 cases of cholera in St Peters- 
burgh. Influenza prevailed epidemically in Edinburgh, 
Paris, London, and other large towns at the end of this year. 
*0n the first week of December, 2,454 persons died in 
London. On the week following 2,416. Influenza attacked 
those laboring under all sorts of diseases as well as tho 
healthy. The disease appeared in the British navy on foreign 
stations. The Grippe prevailed in Paris; and on January 
llth, 1848, as many as 5,000 people in Madrid were in bed, 
Buffering from influenza.' — Report of Registrar-General. 

*^ * These two causes, the scurvy during the first quar- 
ter, and the typhus fever during the second and third 
quarters, contributed to keep up the mortality (in Edinburgh 
and Leith) till the middle of BTovember, when a new cause 
came into operation, viz. : the epidemic bronchitis or Influ- 
enza.' — Stark. — (Ibid p. 304.) 

*'Tlie severity of the weather and the extreme high price of 
provisions caused such a severe pressure upon the working 
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classes in England as to prevent them from obtaining any- 
thing like a suflSciency of food. 

Mortality. — The mortality [in Ireland] in this year rose to a 
greater height than in any of the former or subsequent years 
of the pestilential period ; the total number of deaths returned 
amounted to 249,335."— (/6*U p. 305.) 

Phenomena and events in 1848 — Weather. — *^ This, ac- 
cording to the recorded observations, was a year rather 
below the standard temperature. The mean of the thermometer 
was 47-9°. * * The present is considered by farmers the 
wettest spring known for many years. There was a sharp frost 
in the first week of May. * The rain which has fallen during 
the whole month of June, with scarcely an interval of a day, 
though it has not yet injured the crops, has given cause for 
alarm ; the cold is intense.' — Dublin Evening Mail. 

** Crops — Extensive Potato Failure. — The potato disease 
has re-appeared in Sussex and Yorkshire, and the tainted 
specimens are reported to be 'as bad as any in 1845 and 
1846.' A disease almost universal has seized on the hot 
house grapes, a description of fruit which Liebig and other 
naturalists considered free from disease of any kind. A 
blight has appeared on young larch trees in Perthshire. 
Wheat has suflFered much from the wet and cold weather. 
* Rhubarb, cabbage, water-cresses, sorrel, horse-radish, tur- 
nips, all belong to the class of anti-scorbutics, and were taken 
extensively in the spring by our forefathers (who had few 
fresh vegetables, and little fresh meat during the winter), as 
' purifiers of the blood.' The results of the deficiency in the 
potato crop will not appear only in the outbreak of palpable 
pupura or scorbutus. People are continually coming to us 
complaining of the premonitory symptoms, as lassitude, spongy 
gums, sore mouth, * flying ' muscular pains, and with a certain 
waxy pallor. They have also anorexia, and epigastric pain, 
with slight feverishness. In these cases it is almost invaria- 
bly stated that potatos have ceased to be an article of diet, 
and that bread is * the staff of life.' " — Laycock in London 
Medical Gazette. — {Ibid. p. 307.) 

^^ Epizootics. — June. — The disease of pleuro-pneumonia ap- 
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peared among cattle in Westmeath, and in September a great 
distemper raged amongst cattle in Cork. 

*' * An epidemic prevailed amongst cattle at the same time 
as that of fever in the hnman subject, and was more general 
than during the past year.' 

" A form of small-pox appeared among sheep near Windsor. 
It was believed to have been introduced through some 
Spanish sheep. It commenced in 1847, and spread into the 
present year. 

<^ A disease in England among sheep resembling small-pox. 
— Dublin Evening Mail. July. — * Frightful accounts of the 
ravages of the Cholera Morbus in Asia Minor. It was 
making great ravages in Gzornowitz, in Austrian Gallicia. 
Cholera is raging in the interior of Bussia ; and is exceed- 
ingly malignant at Riga, where 100 are carried off d^ily, out 
of a population of from 40,000 to 50,000. August—* The 
cholera has been ragfng at St. Petersburgh fearfully. The 
oflScial accounts give 19,000 seized, and about 12,000 deaths 
in town, the real numbers most certainly amount to 25,000.' 
— London Medical Gazette. January. — Influenza is now 
raging with such severity in Madrid and its environs, that 
the mortality produced is nearly as great as that caused by 
the Asiatic cholera. — Medical Gazette. September. — * Tho 
cholera alone occupies the minds of the inhabitants of Alex- 
andria. The number of deaths registered from cholera in 
England during this year was 1,934, of which 1,005 occurred 
during the months of October, November, and December. — 
Farr^s Report on Mortality of Cholera in England. 

" ' The meteorological peculiarities of the year 1848, as 
compared with 1847, consist in a lower mean temperature and 
a lower mean range, combined with a greater annual range 
of temperature ; a lower mean barometric pressure, combined 
with a greater range ; an excess of atmospheric moisture, and 
a much greater fall of rain ; a greatly increased prevalence of 
easterly and southerly winds, and a marked diminution of 
northerly winds.' ' The prevalence of typhus fever, of scarlet 
fever, and of cholera, signalize the year as one particularly 
obnoxious to epidemics.' " — {Ibid. p. 312.) 

<< May 22nd, Cholera is beginning to manifest itself in the 
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Danubian Principalities. July. — Cholera at St Petersburgh. 
August 5th. — Notwithstanding the quarantine regulations the 
cholera has penetrated into Sweden ; in Finland and Oaland 
it has assumed a most Tirulcnt character. Appearance of 
cholera at Malta, and on the 16th at Berlin; on the 25th in 
Austria and all southern Bussia. 30th, it is reported at 
Warsaw, in Silesia, and at Constantinople. October 1st — 
Asiatic cholera in Edinburgh, and scarlet fever prevalent in 
Liverpool. November 13. — Mortality at Montrose greater 
than for the last forty years. Typhus fever, small-pox, 
measles, cholera, but especially scarlet fever, have proved 
most fatal. Cholera on Board a convict ship at Plymouth." 

Phenomena and events of 1S49. — '* Weather. — Although there 
was no great rise of temperature this may be reckoned a warm 
year. It rained this year 29-17 inches, being about the average 
of sixteen years, including the unusually wet ones of 1839 and 
1852; but from 1840 to 1850, inclusive,* when the mean would 
be 28-18, it will appear a wet year. The number of days 
upon which it rained was 279, being the highest number in 
any year but one — viz., 1852 — for the entire series of obser- 
vations made in or about the city of Dublin. 

" April 18, a heavy fall of snow in London. — Dublin Evm- 
ing Mail. 

^ July 10th, ' a shower of rain, red as blood, fell in parts of 
Scotland, and was so manifest that the earth was like raddle.' 
* A very severe blight took place the same morning, which has 
left its marks on the potatos, beans, and fruit-trees. — {Ibid. 
p. 314.) 

** Crops — Serious Potato Failure. In May, the crops pro- 
mised a fruitful return, and looked luxuriant and flourishing ; 
the potato blight, however, appeared in Tipperary at the end 
of the month. September 14th. — * The potato blight has 
BOW become universal, changing, in one night's time, the 
green and healthy-looking appearances of the potato stalks 
to blackness and decay.' October 1st. — The potatos are bad 
everywhere ; all the newspapers report the increase of the 
disease. 

*• The rates of produce in 1849 varied greatly in different 
districts. The average on the entire kingdom, for 1849, was 
only in one instance below that of 1848 ; in every other case 
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the rates of produce were either equal to, or above that of, 
the previous year," — (Ibid. p. 315.) 

" Distress. — The earlier months of 1849 were marked by a 
greater degree of suflfering in the western and south-western 
districts than any period since the fatal season of 1846-7. 
In March cholera first made its appearance in those districts. 

** Cholera. — Disease. — January. — Cholera spread in the 
workhouses of Derry and Belfast ; also in the towns of Dona- 
ghadeo and Monaghan. 

*' * During the month of January there were no fewer than 
3,100 burials within the various cemeteries of Glasgow, of 
which there were 1,780 from cholera. In spite of the exist- 
ence of the then prevailing typhus or famine fever in 1848, 
the burials in January, 1849, were 1,426 more than in January 
1848. January. — Cholera at Kensington, thirty attacked in 
two days. In March it appeared in Limerick, Kilkenny, 
Lisburn, and ClonmeL April 24th. Cholera is increasing in 
Galway, and to a frightful extent in Ballymena.' 

** From January the number of cases of cholera continued 
rapidly to increase. 

'^ This visitation was remarkable for the large number of 
children attacked. June. — Cholera has appeared in England, 
Wales, and Scotland. — Saunders^ JVews-Letter. 

'* Great increase of cholera in Glasgow, Hamilton, and Hol- 
borne workhouse. July 11th. — Glamorganshire assizes post- 
poned on account of the cholera at CardiflF. August 8 th. — 
Severe visitation of the cholera in London and surrounding 
country.— (/6td. p. 322.) 

** Scarlatina. — Scarlatina has been continually prevalent 
during the year. ^^ Small-pox. — Small-pox prevailed to a 
considerable degree during the year.' Fever. — The Com- 
missioners of Health, in November, finding the mortality, in 
many of the temporary hospitals, * to amount to fifteen, and 
even as high as twenty-nine per cent.' on the admissions, 
issued a circular, 'with a view to ascertain whether such 
high rates of mortality could be traced to any particular 
causes;' and the following is the substances of some 
of the replies to these inquiries. Dr. Butler assigns 
as the cause of the high mortality in the Carrownacregg 
hospital, Ballinasloe, county of Galway, viz., 29\^ per 
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cent., to the fact, of so many of the patients being attacked 
with fever, dysentery, and cholera consecutively;^ and also to 
the reduced state of the patients from starvation prior to 
their illness. Dr. Waters says, the fever patients in Parsons- 
town hospital were * also attacked by diarrhoea, and unable 
to resist such from their constitutions having been debilitated 
by want.' Opthalmia. — Epidemic opthalmia prevailed in 
several of the workhouses in the south and west. During this 
and the three following years, as many as 118,835 cases 
occurred in the workhouses, and auxiliary workhouses, of 
Ireland. — ' Typhus fever is raging with unusual severity at 
Roubaix, in the department of the North [Prance]. The 
town presents a most melancholy appearance ; nothing is to be 
seen but hearses conveying the victims of the prevailing 
epidemic to their place of rest.' — Medical Gazette. The 
total deaths registered in England this year were 440,839. 
The deaths in London were 27,109, and exceeded the births 
by 9,835.— (J5iU p. 323.) 

It is not necessary to continue these quotations further ; 
we have given a bird's-eye view of causes and effects. Is 
there any one who doubts that the extraordinary blighting 
years produced the awful calamities here recorded ? What 
produced the extraordinary years, God knows : but everybody 
can see that they were the cause of the short crops, and the 
poor, pasty, innutritions vegetables and fruits — the water- 
soaked, drought-dried, lime-potash-soda-iron-sulphur-phospho- 
rus-lacking products. The potatos, apples, and pigs turned 
black, or scorbutic; and, "purpuric eruptions," ''ulcera- 
tion of the gums and mouths of young children attended with 
diarrhoea," "black -leg," "purpuric fever," "fever and pur- 
pura,' " scurvy fever," are terms used showing the scorbutic 
condition of the human species. Now is any one so blind as 
not to see that the want of the elements of the tissues in both 
vegetables and animals was the grand difficulty ? We think 
nobody can fail to see the truth of this matter. The study of 
this Census Report, we commend to the profession. 

We have omitted the asterisks the usual designation of 
skippings or lacunsd, but instead, have generally made a 
paragraph of each particular, and quoted the page. 
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SECTION II. 

EVIDENCES DRAWN FROM THE DOCTRINE OP THE UNITY OP 
DISEASE AND THEORIES INCLINING TO IT. 

Notwithstanding the doctrine of the scorbutic pathology 
of disease is an innovation as bold in medical philosophy as 
the Gallilean theory was in astronomy, still the reader cannot 
but perceive that the argument is supported on all sides by 
hqsts of facts and a. crowd of witnesses. It may seem to some 
a work of supererogation to say more in support of a doctrine 
so well sustained as is ours of primary scorbutic pathology ; 
but the human mind at large is chary of admitting new truths, 
especially great ones, for they always bring disagreeable 
changes. It is less troublesome to get on amid old errors, 
than to conform to new truths. Those who love truth for its 
own sake are few compared with the many who dislike that 
their existing views should be jostled. The probability is, 
judging from the past, that the truth of our dpctrine will 
never be admitted while there is a shot left in the locker of the 
old Hull of Physic. It behooves us, then, to proceed with 
the argument, to bring further witnesses to the stand, and to 
explain and construe the testimony still, as we have done 
heretofore, in order to make our position good, past a doubt 
or cavil, if possible. For, if Sydenham could conceive of a 
great benefaction conferred on humanity by his announcement 
of the epidemic law, that one type ruled, and all diseases had 
to be treated as one at last, when the climax came, when 
worst came to worst, how much greater a boon may we not 
claim to have conferred by explaining the rationale of this 
law, its universal application to therapeutics and prophylaxis, 
yea, and sanitary regulations, the world over. There is but 
one law governing disease — impaired nutrition: one law 
governing the return to health — repaired nutrition. The 
remarkable phenomena in the natural world of which we have 
given examples, show how vegetation is first starved, and then 
animals. If the corn, roots, and fruits are all rendered 
scorbutic for want of nutrient elements, animals and the 
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human race feeding on them may not hope to escape the 
universal primary dyscrasia. But, let us see what support 
our views may receive from the doctrine of the Unity of 
Disease, which has descended to us from Hippocrates, and 
which has been directly or indirectly endorsed by the greatest 
of minds. 

Hippocrates on the Unity op Disease. — In Coxe's edi 
torial remarks preceding the Book on Air^ Flatus, or Wind, 
in the Hippocratic Writings, the treatise, it is stated, is attri- 
buted to Hippocrates by Erotian, Galen, and other writers, 
though questioned by Haller. " If perniitted," says Coxe, 
" to express an opinion respecting it, I would say, that, by 
whomsoever written, it is one of the most ingenious and well- 
arranged of all the treatises that have reached us under the 
name of Hippocrates. * * * Gardeil terminates his 
translation of the treatise with the remark that, after read- 
ing it, a person might be led to think he had been perusing 
some new thesis, composed and maintained by some systematic 
physician of the present day. This remark seems to me to 
be perfectly correct ; for it is obvious that if terms have any 
meaning, we here find, in a few words, the doctrine of iht 
Unity of Disease as more fully laid down and elaborated by 
the late Professor Bush, and even conveying, in the concise 
manner employed, the whole force of Dr. Bush's more profound 
illustration of a doctrine he regarded as altogether his own, 
and as such, taught in the University of Pennsylvania." 

Outline of the Contents of the Treatise. — An outline of the 
contents of this treatise is all that Coxe has given, but this 
will answer our purpose. The reader can gather from the 
heads we shall quote the doctrine of Hippocrates in brief. 
'*1. Preliminary remarks, etc. * * * 4, Attempt to 
reduce Medicine to one general principle. 6. Whatever is 
injurious, is disease, and is to be removed or cured by 
contraries. [Antipathy.] * * * 6. The essence of all 
diseases is one and the same, and they differ merely in loca- 
tion, which alone causes the diversity of forms they assume. 
JVb/e. — That is, all disease is a unit. ' Morborum autem 
omnium cum idem modus sit, locus tamen diversus est. Morbi 
igitur ob locorum varietatem et dissimilitudinem, nihil inter 
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Ba habere simile videntur.'— JVmt^ p. 296; Holler, iii. p. 435« 
The unity of disease is here unquestianably sustained, or I 
am altogether mistaken as to the tenor of the entirb passage, 
which is correctly rendered from the Greek text. — Ed. 8. Of 
the triple nutriment of animal life viz., food, drink and 
air. [Alimentation and aeration are here maintained, but 
not heat, which was overlooked as a vital stimulant, strange 
to say.] 9. Distinctive appellation of this last [air], accord* 
ing to its relative situation, viz.: spirit, air, flatus, wind ; and 
of its aDsolute necessity, both as the cause of life and of 
disease. 10. It is one of the principal agents of the animal 
economy, and of nature at large. 11. It is essential to com- 
bustion, and to animal life, even to that of fish, there is nothing 
that does not feel its influence. 12. It is equally the cause of 
disease as of life ; food and drink may be deficient for days 
without injury, but death is the almost immediate result of 
the absence of air. 13. It is the vehidie of miasmata ; and 
here the author applies his principle thus laid down, to the 
production of fever, which is an accompaniment of most dis* 
eases. 14. Fever is twofold, common and particular. 15. The 
first is general attacking all indiscriminately, and is therefore 
denominated ^idemic ; the latter attacks such as are inatten- 
tive to their diet and mode of life. [This accords with a 
passage before quoted, which we have shown to be erroneous.] 
16. Remarks on each of these, and an inquiry why all animals 
are not equally attacked. [This fact might have taught Hip* 
pocrates, the cause was not in the air.] * * ♦ * 
21. Ultimately it is added, that flatus appears, under numerous 
aspects or modes, to be the causes of disease ; other causes 
may also cooperate or may act an intermediate part" — (Coxe^s 
Epit p. 199.) 

Whatever impression these views of Hippocsrates may leave 
on the minds of our readers, it is clear that he did thus gene* 
ralize if it be admitted that he is the author, which is generally 
conceded. It is dear too, that he referred the cause of dis* 
ease to defects in the vital stimuli as he understood them, food 
and drink, and air — alimentation and aeration — by his remark 
that the former may be deficient for days without injury, 
but that death results immediately without the latter. Thidi 

14 
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though a specious argument, is a feUaey. We may apply the 
same argument to heat, which vital stimulant he altogether 
overlooked as a cause of life and cause of disease. Suppose 
we could deprive a person of all heat as suddenly as we can 
stop the respiration, in what condition would the person be? 
a statue of ice I and does this argument prove that defective 
heat is a more prolific cause of death than defective alimen- 
tation ; by no means. While, then, we, at this more advanced 
age of science, can show that Hippocrates was in error in 
particulars, his views nevertheless, help to sustain our con- 
clusions as fundamentally true in the general. They come to 
our aid and support, certainly. We have animadverted 
under a prior quotation of his, embracing the same view as is 
here maintained regarding the cause of epidemic and sporadic 
diseases, viz., that when disease is general it must be caused 
by defective aeration, and when sporadic equally certain the 
apparently more diversified forms must arise from the differ- 
ent modes of diet. This, again, is specious, but fallacious 
reasoning. One famine upsets the whole of it ; for as its 
consequences begin to be felt, all forms of disease are aggra- 
vated, till finally conforming more and more in type, but one 
disease as it were, reigns absolute; and the nosologically, 
differing forms all require the one therapaeia, in the main. 
This is the law and the testimony, yea, and the truth too, and 
the whole problem is solved by the doctrine of the scorbutic 
unity of pathology. 

Galen on the Unity of Disease. — Here, again we have to 
acknowledge our indebtedness to the labors of the venerable 
and learned Dr. Coxe, in his Epitome of the writings of Hip- 
pocrates and Galen. After noticing, in his introductory 
remarks to the writings of Galen, some of the original and 
most important doctrines maintained by this great man, whom 
he considers " not inferior, probably superior to Hippocrates, 
from possessing the advantage of four centuries of additional 
information, accumulated in the vast libraries of Alexandria, 
Greece and Rome," he closes with the following. 

'^Although in several places Galen seems to incline to the 
doctrine of the unity of disease, yet the prior claim to it by 
Hippocrates must be admitted, if there is any force in words. 
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< Morboram omnium unum et idem modus est, locus autem dif* 
firentiam facit.' — Liber de Flatibus. — Or, as an annotatop 
(Pracassini, opusc : Pathol. Leipsic, 1758, ch. 18, p. 92;) on 
this part has it : ' Gum humanum corpus liquidis ac solidis, 
nempe vasis ipsa liquida continentibus, constet, et utraque in 
statu sano aequabili ac proportionato motu moveantur, vasa 
scilicet oscillatio quo dilatantur ac contrahuntur; liquida vero 
progressivo ac circulari, quotiescunque horum motuum inter- 
ruptionis, vel perturbationis causa^ in qua morbus consistit, ex 
uno in alium locum transferatur^ essentia morbi commutatur^ 
ac altera exsurgente, alter sape recedit ; si vero per quodcunque 
organorum secretiorum materia trajiciundas aptorum elimi- 
netur, omnino extinguitur morbus.' Whatever may be 
thought of the explanation here given, there seems no room 
to doubt, that here is to be found a complete exposition of 
the Unity of Disease. — Editor." 

Galen, jit appears, was a more voluminous writer than Hip- 
pocrates, having written some seven hundred books, and cer- 
tainly maintains almost all the fundamental dogmas of the 
present day — antipathy, homoeopathy, allopathy, phrenology, 
the temperaments; the circulation of the blood, the unity of 
disease, etc., etc., etc. Most of all these doctrines can be 
examined in brief, in Goxe's Epitome. He wrote many com- 
mentaries on Hippocrates' writings, but his commentary on 
the work on air, is not translated, or even epitomized by 
Coxe, so that we can only treat our readers to the remarks 
made by the editor as to Galen's special views on the unity 
of disease. Galen seems to be his favorite author and he 
certainly would have no motive in misrepresenting him in 
this particular. 

Rush on the Unity of Disease. — Rush says, " There is but one 
fever. However different the predisposing, remote or exciting 
causes of fever may be, whether debility from abstraction or 
action, whether heat or cold succeeding to each other, whether 
marsh or human miasmata, whether intemperance, a fright, or 
a fall, still I repeat, there is but one fever. I found this pro- 
position upon all the supposed variety of fevers having but 
one proximate cause. Thus fire is a unit, whether it be pro- 
duced by friction, percussion, electri<;ity, fermentation, or by 
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a piece of wood or coal in a state of inflammation. I infer 
the anitj of fever further, from the sameness of the products 
or effects of all its different forms. 

'^ I have said in my sixth proposition that there is but one 
fever. Of course I do not admit of its artificial division into 
genera and species. A disease which so frequently changes 
its form and place should never have been designated, like 
plants and animals, by unchangeable characters. The oak 
tree and the lion possess exactly the same properties whito 
they did nearly 6000 years ago. But who can say the same 
thing of any one disease ? The pulmonary consumption is some- 
times transformed into headache, rheumatism, diarrhoea, and 
mania, in the course of two or three months, or the same number 
of weeks. The bilious fever often appears in the same person in 
the form of colic, dysentery^ inflammation of the liver, lungs, 
and brain, in the course of five or six days. The hypochon- 
driasis and the hysteria, seldom fail to exchange their symp- 
toms twice in the twenty-four hours. Again the oak tree has 
not united with any of the trees of the forest, nor has the lion 
imparted bis specific qualities to any other animal. But ^ho 
can apply similar remarks to any one disease? Phrenitis, 
gastritis, entmtis, nephritis, and rheumatism all appear at the 
same time in the gout and yellow fever. Many observations 
of the same kind might be made to show the disposition of 
nearly all other diseases to anastomose with each other. To 
describe them therefore by any fixed or specific characters is 
as impracticable as to measure the dimensions of a cloud on 
a windy day, or to fix the component parts of water by weigh- 
ing it in a hydrostatic balance. Much mischief has been 
done by nosological arrangements of diseases. They erect 
imaginary boundaries between things which are of a homo- 
geneous nature. They degrade the human understanding, 
by substituting simple perceptions to its mcH-e dignified opera- 
tions in judgment and reasoning. They gratify indolence in 
a physician, by fixing his attention upon the najne of a dis- 
ease, and thereby leading him to neglect the varying state of 
the system. They moreover lay a foundation for disputes 
among physicians, by diverting their attention from the sim- 
ple, predisposing^ and proximate to the numerous, remote, 
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and exciting causes of diseases, or to their more numerous 
and complicated effects. The whole materia medica is infected 
with the baneful consequences of the nomenclature of diseases, 
for every article in it is pointed only against their names, 
and hence the origin of the numerous contradictions among 
authors who describe the virtues and classes of the same 
medicines. By the rejections of the artificial arrangement of 
diseases, a revolution must follow in medicine. Observation 
and judgment will take the place of reading and memory, and 
prescriptions will be conformed to existing circumstances. 
The road to knowledge in medicine by this means will like- 
wise be shortened ; so that a young man will be able to qualify 
himself to practice physic at as much less expense of time 
and labor than formerly, as a child would learn to read and 
write by the help of the Roman alphabet, instead of Chinese 
characters. 

" In thus rejecting the nosology of the schools, I do not 
wish to see them banished from the libraries of physicians. 
When consulted as histories of the effects of diseases only, 
thej^may still be useful. I use the term, diseases, in con- 
formity to custom, for, properly speaking, disease is as much 
a unit as fever. It consists simply of morbid action or excite- 
ment in some part of the body. [Morbid actiops or symptoms 
are the evidences of disease, but not disease itself.] Its dif- 
ferent seats and degrees should no more be multipled into 
different diseases, than the numerous and different effects of 
heat and light upon our globe should be multiplied into a 
I^orality of suns. [Because by so diverting the mind from 
the primary, scorbutic pathological condition, to the falsity 
of numerous and independent morbid beginnings, it is led only 
into errors in pathology, without the probability of fulfilling 
the rational indications in a therapeutic point of view.] * * 
* * Diseases, like vices, with a few exceptions, are neces- 
sarily undisciplined and irregular. Even the genius of Dr. 
Darvin has not been able to compel them to move within 
lines. 

"I return from this digression to remark, that morbid 
action in the blood vessels, whether it consists in preterna- 

14^ 
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ttiral force and frequency, or preternatural force without fre- 
quency, or frequency without force,' constitutes fever. 

<< But there is a grade of fever, which transcends in force 
that which produces inflammation. It occurs frequently in 
hydrophobia, dysentery, colic, and, baron Humbolt lately 
informed me, upon the authority of Dr. Comoto, of Vera 
Cruz, in the yellow fever of that city, where it proves fatal 
in a few hours after it attacks. In vain have physicians 
sought to discover, by dissections, the cause of the fever in 
those cases, when followed by death in the parts of the body 
in which it was supposed, from pain and other symptoms, to 
be principally seated. These parts have frequently exhibited 
no marks of inflammation, nor of the least deviation from 
the healthy state. I have ascribed this apparent absence of 
disease to the serous vessels being too highly excited, and 
thereby too much contracted^ to admit the entrance of red 
blood into them." — {See Rtish^s Inquiries, vol. iv.) 

These last two paragraphs show that Dr. Rush, after all, 
did not ftally and clearly comprehend the truth of his great 
doctrine of the Unity of Disease — did not know the real 
pathology of the one disease. His '^morbid action in the blood 
vessels" is broad enough to cover every pulse that has ever 
been named or that can be dreamed o{, but it throws no light 
on the pathology of epidemic diseases that kill in afew hours 
—the last ends of the game. It is very evident that he did not 
understand in what this malignant ''grade of fever" con- 
sisted. Dissections had never revealed it, nor was the micros- 
cope even, able to reveal it. Nought but chemistry and a 
priori reasoning could reveal it. He inferred the serous ves 
sels to be in a state of tonic contraction, because the blood 
was not impelled into them in the organs racked with pain. 
Now our key explains this. Want of power, from blockaded 
nutrition — the eflFete, putrid waste has not been eliminated, 
neither new fresh elements supplied. See the report of our 
first case of cholera in 1849 in Chicago, at page 291, Nurs- 
ing Sore Mouth. Vessels contracted in dying subjects, indeed 1 
there are no wholesome elements of nutrition in them ; here 
lies the difiSculty. 
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In reviewing the theory as elaborated by this great and 
learned physician, every reader, we think, will be impressed 
with the conviction that, Dr. Rush was sincere and honest in 
thus generalizing ; that, theoretically, he regarded disease as 
a unit, and even practically so regarded it alsO; at the bed- 
side ; but that after all he did not comprehend it — did not see 
its one origin in an impairment of nutrition. It was the 
same with Hippocrates and Galen. Thousands of practitioners 
have inclined to the same view, without understanding why 
disease is a unit, which problem we have solved. Every 
physician as he grows older diminishes the number of his 
remedies, until he ordinarily uses but a few. This was Dr. 
Rush's course as he tells us and as may be seen by reference 
to his views in full on this theory, in the fourth volume of his 
Inquiries. It is the same in the homoeopathic school. *' The 
existing practice of homoeopathy is a species of empirical 
routine, nothing else, every disease is treated with a certain set 
of remedies," etc., — (HempeTs Organon of Spedfie Homeo- 
pathy,) This is the case in the Thompsonian school ; and also 
in tte hydropathic school. We speak not this to disparage any 
school, but to show, the little dependence there is to be placed 
on drugging, per se, no matter what the system. The main 
dependence is diet and regimen ; and the proper dietary is 
unfolded in our new philosophy. Not that drugging is useless, 
not at all ; we have elucidated the principles on which the 
great value of the administration of medicines rests. 

Although we marvel at the fact of Dr. Rush's holding to 
the doctrine, without an accurate perception of the one 
primary pathological condition in which the essential unity of 
disease consists, still the fact that he did so hold and believe, 
now the problem of primary pathology is solved, is very con- 
vincing testimony to the truth of the doctrine, as well as 
evidence of his extraordinary penetration, powers of observa- 
tion, and originality and independence of mind. It is very 
clear, too, that he anticipated a revolution in the nosological 
fanfaronade with which scholasticism had cursed medicine. 
But he reckoned without his host. We will not anticipate 
any such happy catastrophe. The mountains of error are 
piled too high, with bases too broad to be ty)0et by any sudden 
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lightning flashes of truth or thunder-tones of reason. Eriors 
like icebergs must melt away slowly. Nothing but the con- 
viction of the truth of a one universally inlaid primary path- 
ology, the root and basis of all pestilence, will ever convert 
the universal faculty to the doctrine of the unity of disease. 
This conviction will only be arrived at slowly. 

Hahnemann on the Unity of Disease, — Hahnemann says, 
after explaining that acute diseases arise from internal acute 
miasms, and chronic diseases from chronic miasms, of which 
syphilis and scyosis are first named. ** But a chronic miasm 
that is incomparably greater and far more important than 
either of the two last named [syphilis and sycocis], is that of 
psora. * * * This psora is the sole, true, and fundamental 
cause that produces all the other countless forms of disease, 
which under the names of nervous debility, hysteria, hemi- 
crania, hypochondriasis, insanity, melancholy, idiocy, madness, 
epilepsy, and spasms of all kinds, softening of the bones, or 
rickets, scoliasis and cyphosis, caries, cancer, fungus-hsema- 
todes, pseudo-morphae of all kinds, gravel, gout, hemorrhoids, 
jaundice and cyanosis, dropsy, amenorrhoea, gastrorrhagia, 
epistaxis, haemoptysis, haematuria, metrorrhagia, asthma and 
phthisis ulcerosa, impotency and sterility, deafness, cataract 
and amaurosis, paralysis, loss of sense, pains of every kind, 
etc., appear in our pathology, as so many peculiar, distinct, 
and independent diseases." 

When the reader shall have examined the old authors on 
scurvy, he will find that all the affections here named as re 
suiting from an assumed internal chronic miasm called psora, 
as well as psora itself, are all held to be scorbutic ailments, 
produced by bad alimentation. Of this there is so much 
proof, that it were madness to deny it. We may as well deny 
the law of gravity. See our quotation from Dr. Cook's letter 
in the Appendix to our Essay on Cholera, and read this 
"Among the diseases which mostly appear in the diocese of 
Bergen, which is the most unhealthy spot in all Norway, I 
shall first take notice of a kind of scab or itch. This is 
ofaiefly found among those who live along the coast, occasioned, 
probably, by eating great quantities of fat fish, and especially 
tbe liver of the cod. [Quite a commentary on cod-liver oil.] 
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This is properly a scabies scorbutica, which may be called a 
leprosy, but not so infectious as the oriental lepra ; for mar^ 
ried people live together many years, and the healthy is not 
infected, though the other party has it: but if they have 
children, they sometimes take the infection, though not 
always. This distemper generally lies in the blood a long 
time before any eruption appears, etc." — (See Lind, p. 266, 
3d ed.) Now who does not see that here is the latent and de- 
veloped psora of Hahnemann, or the chronic inherent " miasm,** 
the basis of all his chronic diseases? 

The reader will perceive that Hahnemann has not cleared 
away the obscurity that surrounds primary pathology at all. 
Obscurely he saw a latent diathesis (several as he supposed), 
and he inferred they were, in essence, the undeveloped states 
of the worst constitutional maladies he could think of. But, 
this detracts nothing from his testimony in favor of the unity 
of disease. He saw it lying latent ; no matter whether he 
saw double or treble, he saw all forms of disease springing 
from it. This makes him a witness, then, in favor of our 
philosophy. 

Broussais on the Unity of Disease. — We had prepared, 
in this connection, an abstract at some length, of the patho* 
logical doctrines of Broussais, but the proposed limits of our 
work will not permit us to use it in illustration of our viewe 
of a one primary scorbutic pathology. Suffice it to say 
that his " intractable irritations and inflammations " — the 
sources of all diseases with him — are really substantial evi- 
dences of the scorbutic diathesis, and thus go to sustain the 
doctrine of a one primary scorbutic pathology. The cause of 
the irritations he does not reveal. He even regarded it 
as an error to seek after the primary cause of disease. 
But we claim to have solved the problem. The great error 
we think, is, and ever has been, since the days of Hippocrates, 
in calling groups of symptoms diseases without finding out 
the cause of the symptoms, without reasoning inductively /rom 
cause to effect. Broussais rails at the idea of calling groups 
of symptoms a disease, and yet adopts the folly. Why did 
he not, by looking at man as he is placed, surrounded and 
sustained in life and health by natural vital stimuli, examine 
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]iow their defects and changing iofiuences became the causes 
of disease ? and why did he not from the thousand instances 
of latent and more active scorbutus that must have come 
under his notice, acknowledged to be produced by defective 
nutrition ; and from the pestilence that follows famine ; why, I 
say, did he not see the inlaying and developing causes, and 
deduce the primary pathology and essential nature of all dis- 
ease? Pursuing. this method by inductive reasonings from 
facts which have been well established, we have shown the 
primary pathology and essential nature of disease ; and have 
practically proved that groups of symptoms, as well as Brous- 
sais' primary irritations are but the evidences of the truth of 
our philosophy. Broussais' irritations and inflammations lo- 
calized, are the objective signs of the scorbutic diathesis, 
nothing more nor less. The gastric localization is a fact — the 
mucous tissue is the first to show a congestion, puffiness, etc. 
The want of the elements of the tissues is the cause of the 
irritations, congestions, and inflammations. Disintegration 
of all the tissues is going on daily, and if the elements for 
repair are not supplied in the dietary, anybody can see what 
must happen : the problem is as plain as the nose on a man's 
face, as the saying is. 

Backus on the Unity of Disease. — A pamphlet of some 
sixty pages or more, by H. Backus of Selma, Alabama, has 
recently appeared, taking the ground that disease is a unit. 
We briefly give the authors views. — *'lst. If medicine is not 
destined to forever halt in the domain of Empiricism, if it be 
capable of becoming a Science, then there must be a common 
condition lying at the bottom of all special diseases — then, 
firom Analogy, all pathological phenomena must be connected 
through a common cause. These connecting links are the 
materials of Science — the 'Stuff it is made of.' 

" That there is nothing in the present Empirical State of 
Medicine — nothing in the doctrine that pathological phe- 
nomena are produced by distinct, specific causes, and there- 
fore not capable of connection — which forbids the conclusion 
that all may be produced by a common cause, is seen in the 
fact that Astronomy was once in a state of Empiricism ; that 
Astronomical phenomena were once thought to be produced 
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bj distinct, specific causes, and therefore not capable of con- 
nection* 

**That there is nothing in the diversity of pathological 
phenomena which forbids the conclusion that disease is a unit, 
is seen in the fact that quite as great diversity in what are 
called physical phenomena, have been reduced tq a common 
Law. 

'^^ Complex and obscure as the laws of the material universe 
may appear to the superficial observer, surrounded by diflS- 
culties and lost in the maze of phenomena around him, he 
might be tempted, like the philosophers of old, to refer every 
effect to its own peculiar cause ; a cause innate to the sub- 
stance, essential to it, and animating like a soul. Far other- 
wise are the conclusions arrived at by him who, patiently 
investigating the appearances of the material world^ is guided 
by the inductive reasoning of the Baconian school ; he traces 
effects to their proximate causes, and generalizing these, is 
led to the discovery of a few simple laws, obeying which, 
atom unites to atom, and mass to mass, to form a world, 
rolling in its appointed sphere around the centre of our system, 
the great source of light and heat ; he soon discovers that, ia 
the beautiful simplicity of nature's laws, the apparently mo9t 
insignificant, and the most gigantic effects are frequently 
produced by one and the same cause ; he discovers that tlie 
very law which presides over the motions of the luminous 
orbs which roll in space around him, causes the scattering of 
flour from the edge of the millstones, and of drops of water 
from the wet revolving carriage-wheel. That the law rega< 
lating the falling of an apple towards the earth, is identical 
with that which retains the mountains on their broad basis, 
and the planets in their spheres. Nay, more, he learns that 
with such consummate wisdom have cause and effect been 
related, that the very same power is often suflBcient to produce 
effects apparently totally opposed. Thus, the force by which 
the ocean is retained in its bed is the same as that by which 
the ships float upon its surface, the law which regulates the 
velocity of a falling avalanche, is identical. with that by 
which the balloon ascends in the air — and the power by 
which the torrents in the falls of Niagara acquire their terrific 
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velocity, is the same which has retained, unmoved for ages, 
the solid rocks from which they descend. — Bird's Jfaturai 
Philosophy^ p. 99.' 

** 2d. The names of special diseases refer to organs, locali- 
ties, and prominent symptoms, but do not imply states or 
causes, and therefore do not obstruct the conclusion that all 
are produced by a common cause. 

« « » :|e « « 

** 3d. All exciting or predisposing causes of disease, produce 
a common state, marked by the terms, debility, dilatation, 
congestion or obstruction. 

''4:th. A definition of the terms debility, dilatation, conges 
tion, and obstruction, show that they are marks of each 
other, and marks of pressure. 

" 5. That congestion, pressure — venous congestion, a retro- 
grade pressure of venous blood — is a vera causa of flux^ 
hemorrhage, dropsy, pain, convulsions, coma and appoplexy. 

** To recapitulate : — It has now appeared, 1, that there is 
nothing in the present state of Medicine which forbids the 
conclusion that it is capable of being reduced to a demonstra 
tive science — nothing in the diversity of pathological pheno- 
mena which forbids. the conclusion that all are produced by a 
common cause. 2. That the names of special diseases refer 
to organs, localities, and prominent symptoms, but do not 
imply states or causes, and therefore do not obstruct the con- 
clusion that all are produced by a common cause. 3. That 
all exciting or predisposing causes of disease, produce a com- 
mon state, marked by the terms debility, dilatation, conges- 
tion and obstruction. 4. That these terms are marks of each 
other, and marks of pressure. 5. That congestion, pressure 
— venous congestion, a retrograde pressure of venous blood — 
is a vera causa of flux, hemorrhage, dropsy, pain, convulsions, 
coma and apoplexy. We have thus obtained the inductive 
step to the general conclusion that debility, congestion, or 
pressure, is the cause of ALL pathological phenomena — that 
venous congestion, a retrograde pressure of venous blood, is 
the cause of all constitutional diseases — and if it hereafter 
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appears that congestion is common to all, that Tenons .conges* 
tion is common to all constitutional affections, that it pre- 
cedes and coexists with all, then that general conclusion will 
receive, if not demonstration, at least very strong support." 

The deductions do not appear to us to be sound, much as 
we respect the effort at generalization. Every effort of this 
kind is valuable. The cause of all disease cannot lie far, it 
appears to us, from defects in the causes of life and health — 
the vital stimuli, food, air, and heat. The absence of " pres 
sure'--is not a life-sustaining principle, and therefore its pre 
sence cannot be the cause of all disease. 

Sunderland on the Unity of Disease, — When in Boston, 
a month or so before putting this volume to press, we first 
met with the works of Laroy Sunderland, one of which is 
entitled "Theory of Nutrition," published in 1855. The 
opening paragraph reads as follows : — 

" The question stated. — In the following pages, an attempt 
is made to show that pure, perfect Nutrition is health. Imper- 
fect Nutrition is disease. Instinct is the Cause; Nutrition 
the Means ; and Life or Health the Result. The true Vis 
Medicatrix Natur® (Curative Principle) is, therefore, in Nutri- 
tion always. When this is disturbed, or imperfect, the phe- 
nomena 'occur which we denominate Diseased 

The doctrine of the unity of disease is not only implied in 
the above quoted paragraph, but it is expressly set forth 
in the discussion. However, the primary pathology or 
dyscrasia as set forth by us, is not maintained, nor, of course, 
how inlaid by extreme impressions of the natural vital stimuli, 
nor is any method of cure recognized by this author but by 
nutrients, and hygiene. The utility of eliminants, or of any 
medicines taken into the stomach is ignored. The idea of 
chemicals — the mineral, earthy, and alkaline bases, salts and 
acids being direct nutrients, does not appear to enter into 
this author's philosophy, much less their indirect action and 
utility as eliminants. 

So from Hippocrates to Rokitansky, shadows of the primary 
pathology have been flitting before the professional mind, 
harbingers of the great truths we have revealed in practical 
medicine. Doubtless we have overlooked many testimonials 
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and arguments in behalf of the doctrine of the Unity of 
Disease. Now and then we have met with a physician who 
practically held to this doctrine, and who only would consent 
to speak and write of disease in the singular number, 
always using the phrase form of disease, or forms of disease. 
Dr. Bush only used the plural in speaking of diseases, in 
conformity to custom. It was the same, undoubtedly with 
Hippocrates, for no one has more strongly asserted the doc- 
trine of the Unity of Disease than he. Bush and Broussais 
speak of the utter folly of considering groups of symptoms 
diseases, and of the absurdity of nosology, out-and-out ; for it 
is virtually maintaining that ten or twelve symptoms is the 
cause of the morbid changes, says Broussais, to call a set of 
symptoms a disease, and another set, another disease. What 
stronger language can be used to enforce the doctrine of the 
unity of disease ? All our readers must see the force and 
truth of these authorities, and must know that scholasticism, 
not science, is advanced by the present course — calling such 
and such assemblages of symptoms by names derived from 
great roots, describing their progress or changes, hunting 
after antidotal nostrums, and noting with microscopic accu- 
racy the autopsio minutisel how long this course will pre- 
vail depends on the force of the attachment to truth that is 
manifested by those who see and know that we have, at last, 
expounded the doctrine of the unity of disease truthfully — 
have given it a living soul. 



CHAPTER III. 

CORROBORATIVE EVIDENCE THAT THE SCORBUTIC 
DIATHESIS IS PRIMARY PATHOLOGY, DRAWN FROM 
THE OLD AUTHORS AND LATE WRITERS ON SCURVY. 

SECTION L 

ANALYSIS OP LIND'S WORK ON SCURVY, WITH DEDUCTIONS. 

A few opening remarks, — The time-honored claims of the 
scorbutic diathesis to be considered the foundation of disease, 
must surely, we think, be recognized by erery honest seeker 
after truth. Hippocrates exposes the lurking evil at every 
turn ; and through the dim vista of ages since gone by, the 
plagues, pestilences, and epidemics of the woi'ld, will be seen 
to have reared their stupendous monuments on this sub- 
merged stratum of pathology, lying below the horizon of 
ordinaiy obser\'ation, medical or otherwise. As cultivation 
in music attunes the auric sense to a keener perception of 
sounds, so the mental vision is awakened to a just apprecia* 
tion of primary scorbutic pathology, by studying the history 
and phenomena of the desolating pestilences that have laid 
waste the fairest portions of the earth, with this mental 
microscope in hand. Look through it at the consequences of 
the Irish famine, and Webster's account. Look through it 
at the physical or objective signs portrayed by the historian 
Procopius as characterizing one of the waves of mortality fol- 
lowing the dearth that overspread fair Italy after the irruption 
of the Goths. It is recorded that many fed on human flesh, 
some districts were wholly deserted, 50,000 perished in 
Picenum and greater numbers in other districts, *' their bodies 
became thin and pale [scorbutic] ; the skin was hardened and 
dry like leather, and ciave to the bones [eminently scorbu- 
tic] ; the flesh assumed a dark appearance like charcoal 
[fatally scorbutic] ; the countenance was senseless and stern," 
etc. — (Webster, vol. i. p. 93.) Or at the phenomena recorded 
also by Procopius as quoted by Webster at page 96, vol. i., 
and following, when, after deluges of rain, followed by the 
severest and longest drought (from January to September) 
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ever known, the most deadly plagues succeeded, the world 
over, and for which the historian asserts " no cause could be 
assigned but the will of God ;" but the glass we look through 
shows to us clearly that defective alimentation and the 
inevitable consequence, the scorbutic diathesis, lay at the 
bottom of the evil. No matter if *' some were seized in win- 
ter ; some in summer; and others in other seasons" — no mat 
ter though ^* it first appeared in Egypt, spread westward to 
Alexandria, eastward to Palestine, and extended to all parts 
of the world ;" or though, ** if it passed by a particular country 
at first, it soon returned upon it with the same desolating rage 
which other places had experienced;" or though ^* it began in 
maritime towns and spread into the country ;" and finally, no 
matter though the historian " Procopius calls it arrogance 
to pretend to assign the natural causes of this pestilence, 
declaring them to be undiscoverable," the glass which we 
look through shows that mighty pestilence to have been pil- 
lowed on the scorbutic diathesis. And notwithstanding the 
symptoms, as recorded by the historian are as discordant and 
antipodal as can be conceived, yet the whole aspect shows the 
scorbutic diathesis inlaid to rottenness — " some had their 
thighs withered — others lost the use of their tongues — to 
women with child the disease was certain death — those whose 
bodies were spotted with black pimples [petechiae], of the 
size of a lentil, lived not a day," etc. 

And so we might descend down the stream of practical 
medicine to the present day and show all the putrid and 
malignant phenomena of epidemics to be cradled in unfed^ 
unnourished humanity, until each victim is a predisposed 
monument of the scorbutic diathesis, ready to be knocked 
down in his turn, by a variation of the weather, or the sight 
of a corpse. 

Until this broad substratum of 'pathology is viewed in this 
light, all practical medicine and all pathology will continue 
to be a chaos. So long as scorbutus and the scorbutic taint 
are regarded as one and only one individual disease, among 
fifty others, or five hundred, or fifty thousand, whatever arti- 
ficial limit a refined scholasticism may finally fix on, no truly 
scientific basis can be found for practical medicine to rest on 
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So long as the pathology of scorbutus and the scorbutie taint are 
sought after as resulting from a given error in diet, and the 
consequence of this error a uniform manifestation of objective 
signs and symptoms, rather than studying and regarding it as 
the comprehensive natural result or consequence of any and all 
impairments of the nutritive function, so long will opinions 
conflict, observations stand discordant, and the true cause, 
nature, pathology and virhereabouts of the submerged evil 
remain a sealed book, and all pathology above it '' a mass of 
things but nothing wherefore." Begarded in this light, all 
variant opinions are harmonized — all testimonies reconciled 
— the cause, nature, hydra-headed character, and protean 
manifestations of the evil are explained, and all the mystery 
that has forever hung like a cloud over the phenomena of 
epidemics is brushed away, and a clear sky in medical philoso- 
phy opened to view. 

Historical facts in regard to Lindas Work. — The first 
edition of Lind's Work appeared in 1753, after the pestilential 
period during which Lord Anson circumnavigated the world, 
viz., from 1740 to 1744, for he says in the preface that the 
publication of Lord Anson's papers led him to write on the 
subject. The second edition appeared in 1757 ; and the third 
and last, in 1772, founded on extensive further observations 
in Haslar hospital, through the world-wide blight of 1759 to 
1762. 

The work is a valuable one, but it is valuable more on 
account of the historical information it contains of the writings 
of others, than for his own original views, which have doubt- 
less, had a tendency to retard truth. Unfortunately he fell 
into the growing errors of the Sydenham school, and added 
the weight of his authority to the nosological classification of 
diseases, scurvy holding one place only, the same as gout or 
pleurisy ; the doctrine not being admitted that the scorbutic 
diathesis is the latent source or foundation of diseases. 

Preliminary Discourses — First Discourse. — He opens his 
work with four preliminary historical discourses. In the first he 
gives a critical history of the different accounts of the disease ; 
differing from those authors who thought it contagious in any 
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form as well as from those who had observed the disease to 
change, or who considered any symptoms as pathognomonic but 
putrid gums and swelled legs j animadverts severely on Euga- 
leiius, for asserting that many or most forms of disease were to 
be treated antiscorbutically in order to cure them ; (that which 
Dr. Barnes of the London Hospital now asserts ;) accuses him, 
(Eugalenus) of "intolerable vanity and presumption" for assert- 
ing that he could thus cure quartan agues in ten days ; and of 
** extreme ignorance" in ascribing proneness to faint in child- 
bed women to a demonstrative sign of scurvy. (What would 
Lind think of our ignorance in ascribing not only fainting but 
death in child-bed women to said cause? or if we were to assert 
we could cure quartans or any other so-called malarious fevers 
in two days ?) He abuses Willis, as more irrational than 
Eugalenus, for his regional arrangement of scorbutic diseases 
from head to foot, and cites us to Sydenham as a model phy 
sician who opposed the views of these generalizationists 

Second Discourse. — ^In the second discourse he inveighs 
against the views of the older writers, in their divisions of 
this disease. Into hot and cold, acid and alkaline scurvies, 
introduced by Willis, and the divisions and classes, " multi- 
plied by others without end, in which Gideon Harvey, phy 
sician to King Charles 11., excelled all, who made out above 
twenty species, such as flatulent, cutaneous, ulcerous, painful, 
English, Dutch, sea, land scurvy, &c., &c. ;" he dissents from 
the views of those who consider the hypochondriac disease a 
form of scurvy ; animadverts on the idea that remedies of an 
opposite nature can be useful in the same disease; abuses 
Hoffman; Boerhaave, and Moellenbroek for their scorbutic 
acid, and alkaline humoralism, and contends for the dissolved 
state of the blood, or the putrid humoralism of scurvy I 

Third Discourse,— -In the third he very justly disabuses the 
reader of any propriety of the distinction into land and sea 
scurvy — and then relapses again into his eternal abuse of 
generalizationism in regard to the scorbutic taint, and de- 
picts the prospective evils of the doctrine in the following 
terms ; 

1st. " Young practitioners in physic, who, being provided 
with such a general name as that of scurvy, comprehending 
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almost all diseases, will think themselves at once acquainted 
with the whole art of medicine," and prescribe accordingly I 

"2d. Older practitioners by referring many various and 
uncommon diseases to such imaginary causes, will deprive 
the world of the true improvement of their art, which can 
only be expected from accurate histories of different cases, 
distinguished from each other with the same accuracy that 
botanical writers have observed in describing different 
plants :"[!] 

After the last paragraph our readers can judge of the 
calibre of Lind's mind in medicine, and of his freedom, or 
otherwise from professional bigotry. Compare the above 
with Dr. Rush's views, p. 160 of this volume. 

Fourth Discourse, — In the fourth discourse he dissents 
from almost all the old writers in regard to the scurvy, being 
** connate, hereditary and infectious." 

We have shown it to be connate and hereditary, in our 
Essay on Cholera Infantum by sundry quotations, and although 
we have not expressed any opinion very decidedly whether 
any forms of it are infectious or not, because we have not 
considered this a matter of first importance, still we incline 
to the view that the typhus and other forms are infectious in 
the common acceptation of the term, and we have suggested 
an explanation of the law. See p. 68, this volume. 

The causes of Scurvy according to Lind. — The causes of 
scurvy next engage Lind's attention. Sea salt is not the 
cause, but salted meats and fish are not innocent — the want 
of fresh vegetables and fruits not the chief, though possibly the 
occasional cause, differing from Dr. Budd — not the usual and 
natural consequence either of vitiated air in ships, and jails, 
as the malignant ship or jail fever is, though he admits this 
as an aggravating evil. " The principal and main predispo- ' 
sing cause to it is a manifest and obvious quality of the air, 
viz., its moisture,(!) The effects of this are perceived to be 
more immediately hurtful and pernicious in certain constitu 
tions ; in those who, from a lazy, inactive disposition, negleco 
to use proper exercise ; in those who arc much weakened by 
preceding sickness ; and in those who indulge a discontented 
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melancholy humor : all which may be reckoned the secondary 
disposing causes" He admits the power for evil of bad diet, 
without a knowledge of the reason why — ho says, " if a man 
lives on a very slender diet, and drinks water, iu the fens of 
Lincolnshire, he will almost infallibly fall into an ague 5" 
which is one form of scurvy, as we have shown. 

** Intense cold, during the hard winters, as in the north of 
Europe, with the diet the poor use at that season, infallibly 
gives rise to it — in damp, marshy, fenny low counties, subject 
to inundations, &c., it is endemic ; the lazy, the melancholy, 
the weakly, are its victims." 

We cannot forbear to remark that all this is very foggy, 
compared with defective alimentation; defective aeration; 
and defective calorification, as causing disease. To be sure 
sloth aids the evil tendencies, as does every violation of the 
natural laws of hygiene. Damp air is pernicious, because it 
robs the system of caloric. Hitherto etiology has been 
wofuUy in the fog. 

The diagnostics of Scurvy according to Lind, — The diag- 
nostics then are considered — pallor is first named — universal 
lassitude, and breathlessness on exertion — itchy, swelling red 
gums, becoming spongy, putrid, and fungous : '* the pathogno- 
mouic sign perhaps of the disease" [I], hemorrhages from gums 
and other parts of the body — skin dry with petechi® on 
extremities, more rarely on face — swelled legs — bruises and 
cicatrices first show the scorbutic discoloration — ulcers dis- 
charge a fetid sanies, and shoot up the '* bullock's liver 
fungous" — slight bruises and wounds degenerate into ulcers 
— all old ailments, aches, rheumatic pains, or present com- 
plaints, whatever the seat, are aggravated— pains in the bones, 
back, and fugitive pains in different parts — most frequent seat 
of pain the breast, with stitches, oppression and cough — all 
epidemic or connate diseases, however opposite, are swallowed 
up in this,— and small-pox, measles, and all putrid fevers, 
&c., cooperate with the scorbutic acrimony to produce the 
most fatal and malignant symptoms — ^fevers only adventitious, 
has seen several to have intermittent fevers in the beginning. 
— costiveness, or fetid diarrhoea present, and urine various, 
generally high colored, soon becoming rank and fetid — pulse 
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various, commonly slower and feebler than in health — 
petechiae and discolored patches, always level with the skin, 
or flat— legs sometimes scurfy — miliary eruptions rare. 

Second stage^ use of legs lost by contraction of flexor 
tendons in the ham — faintness on motion — echymoses — hard 
swellings in calves of legs and other largo muscles — sudden 
death on being moved or exposed to fresh air — profuse hem- 
ori'hages from nose, gums, intestines, uterus, ulcers, &c., — 
many take on painful dysenteries, and others discharge great 
quantities of blood without pain — ^gums excessively fungous, 
stench horrid, aspect gangrenous — teeth loose, aed often fall 
out — caries rare, but when it occurs painful and malignant — 
appetite mostly good. 

Third stage, scene of misery dismal — old wounds and 
ulcers re-open — legs burst, and bloody fungous ulcers follow — 
colliquative putrid fevers attended with petechi© occur in 
some cases. [What are these but cholera and typhus ? and what 
but scurvy?] fetid sweats — profuse evacuations of rotten blood 
by stool, [dysentery ;] urine, [hematuria;] from lungs, [heinop- 
tisis;] nose, [epistaxis;] stomach, [hematemesis,] etc.; in 
others— jaundice, confirmed melancholy, [hypochondriasis;] 
rigor, colics, obstinate costiveness in others — fatal dropsy is a 
common termination, either of the chest, [hydrothorax,] belly, 
{ascites;] or general anasarca, [general dropsy,] sudden death 
from dyspnoea and pectorial oppression common — and many 
more symptoms, or why not say diseases ? 

Now who does not see that Lind belies his own assertions? 
for numerous other diseases, which he contends are distinct 
from scurvy, he admits, at last, carry off the poor victims ! 
where is the line of demarkation ? where does the scurvy end 
in these cases ? Where do they catch those putrid diseases 
on the day of their death, or just as they are ready to die 
of scurvy? 

The Prognosis in Scurvy according to Lind. — The Pro- 
gnostics follow. Here it is asserted that the disease is either 
natural or adventitious ; admitting its hereditary transmission 
which he before denied — but however induced still the same, 
and curable by the same remedies — 'those weakened by other 
distempers most liable, intermitting fevers and salivatioA 
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especially — those who have had it once most certain to hi^c 
it again if exposed to the causes — diflferent seasons aflfect it- 
cold, damp winters inlay it— exercise will cure the first stage, 
without fresh vegetables — second stage patient, cannot take 
exercise, and cannot be cured without vegetables — oranges, 
lemons, etc., pectoral symptoms of all most dangerous — at 
sea prognosis difficult, as those but slightly affected often die 
suddenly — first favorable symptoms are soluble bowels on the 
use of fresh vegetables, and moist skin — the scorbutic dysenr- 
Ury and pectoral symptoms most difficult to remove— a deep 
taint often ends in consumption — such deeply inlaid taints 
also subject l^hose who recover to rheumatisms, stiffness in the 
joints, cutaneous eruptions, etc. 

Does scurvy, then, according to Lind, really appear but 
one simple malady? Does he not rather become his own 
falsifyer ? 

The Prophylaxis of Scurvy according to Lind. — For the 
prevention of this disease at land, a warm, pure air, with a 
diet of easy digestion consisting chiefly of a due mixture of 
animal and vegetable substances (which is found to be the 
most wholesome food, and agreeable to the generality of con- 
stitutions) will for the most part prove sufficient. 

Those living in wet localities, cellars, and on the lower 
floors, must keep constant fires made of aromatic woods, [the 
kind, whether sandal, guaicum, sassafras, or mahagony, is not 
said ;] and eat broths of fresh meats and recent vegetables, [if 
to be had,'] if not of preserved roots and fruits [God help the 
poor;]exerci8e, cleanliness, and contentment finish the require- 
ments. Removal from exposed situations is recommended. 
In towns and garrisons, besides the above, extra clothing is 
advised. At sea, the clarified juice of lemons and orange 
eyaporated to the consistence of syrup. He tried the com- 
parative efficacy of lemons and oranges, of cider, and of 
elixir vitriol in the cure of scurvy at sea, and found the first 
mentioned much the best, the cider next, and the last, elixir 
vitriol, of comparatively but little service. These fruits are 
thought adequate to cure all cases of real scurvy — Willis and 
others at ftiult, again, for calling " legions of distempers" 
sottrvy, which these most approved antiscorbutics fail to cure; 
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and Boerhaave and many others as much at fault for esteem- 
ing it the masterpiece of art to cure it. 

We will propound a question here — will lemon-juice cure 
a consumption produced by deep taints of scurvy, which Lind 
says often occurs ? 

Consumption is nothing but a localization of scurvy — it 
diflFers not essentially from the general scorbutic dyscrasia 
that caused it to break out locally in ulceration of the lungs. 
Lind crosses his own track too often : but to return. 

Besides fresh and preserved fruits and vegetables, fer- 
mented liquors of all sorts are found beneficial in this disease 
— cider best — fermented juice of currants, gooseberries, 
elderberries, etc., advised — spruce beer, and small beerffof 
ev^ry kind recommended — a decoction of pine tops, or bark 
and wood, fermented with molasses, esteemed — wine recom- 
mended — the food and drinks of persons convalescing from 
sicknesses to be acidulated with oranges and lemon-juice — and 
exercise not to be forgotten — during a scorbutic moist 
constitution of the air, additional clothing, change linen 
often, attend to diet, cleanliness, and use the flesh-brush — 
raw onions recommended — if spirits are used, to be diluted. 

The ture of the Scurvy and its symptoms^ according to 
Lind. — Experience shows that the cure of the adventitious 
scurvy is very simple, viz. : a pure, dry air, with the use of 
green herbage or wholesome vegetables, almost of any sort, 
will, for the most part, prove effectual. 

Food light and easy of digestion, meat and vegetables, 
soups, broths, fruits, salads, scurvy-grass, cresses — summer 
fruits gathered by the patients, by which exercise is enforced, 
prove specific — if costive, open the belly with tamarinds and 
prunes, and add diuretic salts, and promote sweat by camphor 
boluses and decoction of the woods. It requires a long con- 
tinuance of vegetable diet, and proper regimen, as many 
seemingly cured speedily relapse, as sailors going abroad from 
the hospitals — those once deeply infected forever apt to relapse 
— some constitutions very prone to it — such to have medicinal 
helps in addition to diet and regimen. The indications are, 
to keep the emunctories open for the gentle evacuation of the 
scorbutic acrimony, viz. ; belly, urinary passages, and skin. 
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Here medicines are to be aided by heroic, anti-scorbutic 
regimen, and milk is highly useful, being a vegetable emul- 
sion, and whey also. And sal polychrest, being purgative and 
diuretic, highly adapted ; it also opens the skin by keeping 
warm in bed. The sued scorbutici of the E. and L. Pharma- 
copaeias recommended, mixed with whey, and taken largely, 
so as to sweat the patient profusely twice or thrice a week. 
It is an evacuation of all others scorbutic persons bear the 
best. Warm baths, medicated with aromatic hei*bs — spruce 
beer, mustard seed, ale, etc. 

Special remedies for urgent symptoms. — Tincture of bark 
in brandy for spongy gums, or alum, and gargles of mineral 
acids, as spt. vit. — the fungus, if needful, to be cut away — 
eating or spreading ulcers to be touched with the mineral 
acids — epispastics and sinapisms to remote parts of the body 
for salivation, also clysters and gentle purgatives — support 
the strength with cort. peruv., elix vit., and mulled wines. 
For swelled legs, friction with aromatic gums, fomentations, 
and steaming under blankets night and morning — if ulcerated, 
bandage — in dangerous hemorrhages, the mineral acids in- 
ternally — for pain in the limbs, back, breast, or generally 
iixed or wandering, squills, and by draughts of wine vinegar, 
and gruel, force a sweat. 

There remain two symptoms of this disease, which of all 
others are the most difficult to remove, even though the pa- 
tient enjoys the benefit of the purest air, with the most proper 
anti-scorbutic food and medicines. These are, the scorbutic 
dysentery in some ; and in others a hard-bound cough, ac- 
companied with dyspnoea, pain and disorders of the breast. 
This last often ends in consumption, while the former, or 
flux, is very troublesome to stop, and soTmetimes also proves 
fatal. 

We find Lind here adopting what he so much condemns in 
Eugalenus, Willis, Boerhaave, and others. He cannot get by 
the fact that scurvy sometimes ends in consumption, dysen- 
tery, etc., which be here expressly calls " symptoms of this 
disease," scurvy. 

Scorbutic diarrhoeas at sea are not suddenly to be stopped. 
They are to be moderated by strengthening the tone of the 
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stomach and bowels, and promoting perspiration. Opium, 
strong rough red wine, astringent diet, alum, acidulated 
styptics. 

In scorbuiic dysentery the austere acid fruits, and greens — 
an infusion of ipecac (small quantity) in brandy — rhubarb 
purges, stomachic bitters, elixir vit. chalybeates, cls in all other 
scorbuiic cases. Our new views of the treatment of summer 
complaints are here sustained. 

For scorbutic pectoral disorders blistering and issues, horse- 
back riding, country air, milk and vegetable diet, and ex- 
pectorants. Besides the consumptive disposition npw men- 
tioned, a dropsical habit is now and then contracted. Lind, 
then, endorses dropsy as scorbutus and very properly, for 
it is only a scorbutic serous hemorrhage into the shut sacks, 
or from the serous surfaces, as cholera is from the mucous. 

He advises, if the gums have become " sufficiently hard- 
ened," (how hard he does not say,) a gentle course of mercury 
with diaphoretics. The same for remaining numbness, and 
chronic rheumatic pains — crosses his track again. Why not 
adhere to anti-scorbutics, depend on them alone to cure the 
sequell© ? 

Evacuations dangerous. — As to evacuations in scorbutic 
complaints^ especially when advanced, they are dangerous — 
the patient often dies soon after V. S. — laxative fruits are 
better than medicinal purges — vomits equivocally serviceable. 
Sudden changes of air, surprise, or shock of any kind, or ex- 
ertion, as ascending the shrouds of a ship, often fatal — after 
long deprivation of fruits and vegetables, treat such as you 
would persons almost starved to death ; if they eat of them 
voraciously, a mortal dysentery is apt to follow. 

Theory of the Disease according to Lind. — The solids, con- 
tinually abraded, are returned to the circulation unfit for use; 
hence a daily supply of proper food is required to supply this 
c )nstant waste both of the solids and fluids. Thus the bodies 
of all animals are in a constant state of changp and renovation, 
by which they are preserved from death. There are two 
evacuations chiefly by which the blood is freed from these 
putrescent noxious humors, viz. : the urine and insensible per- 
spiration. 
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Now the effect of cold is to constringe the whole external 
capillary system. When the cold becomes intense, the animal 
heat is so overcome, that the digestive system (as in a person 
starving with cold) is chilled and enervated [nutrition is 
interrupted] — witness the poor in long, cold, damp winters. 
This is the strongest predisposing cause of scurvy. [This is 
sound philosophy.] 

Who cannot see that here is virtually contained our doctrine 
of impaired nutrition? It is just it and nothing more; and 
this inlays the scorbutic diathesis. A better illustration of 
the theory of the disease, and effect of cold winters cannot be 
drawn. Extraordinary summer heat is just as prolific a cause 
of scurvy by overtaxing the capillaries and inordinately 
expanding them, and thus interrupting the function of nutri- 
tion. If added to these causes the food is destitute of the 
proper elements of nutrition the soluble mineral salts espe- 
cially, the whole circle of vital stimulants is defective. 

Lind knew nothing of organic chemistry. He lived and 
wrote before Priestly discovered the constiutents of atmos- 
spheric air. He could not enlighten us much farther then, 
as to the true theory of scurvy, than he has done. "To 
nourish the fluids," he tells us, " is to replace a liquor of the 
pame kind and quality with that which is gone. The nourish- 
ment of the solids and fluids is furnished from the aliments ;" 
but he knew not the chemistry of that necessary liquor, nor of 
the solids or fluids it needs must replace, or the system-fall 
into scurvy. He did well for his time^ but surely we can do 
better now. Beyond the foundation above abstracted, his 
further theory of the disease is at this day useless. 

Dissections — Anatomical characters. — In the first stage of 
the disease the blood in V. S. ran in streaks of light and dark 
shades [who has not seen this] — Plater, thin and black, and 
after standing turned thick and of a dark muddy color, surface 
gi-ecnish, without separation of its parts, [late observations 
prove this a mistake, see Andral on the blood in scurvy, p. 73] 
— and in third stage black as ink ; if stirred or whipped, fibrin 
appeared like wool floating in a muddy substance. After death 
the blood was unooagulated in* the veins, and appeared a 
black and yellow liquor, or if extravasated, the same — in the 
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irequent hemorrhages before death from whatever part, the 
same. The heart, white and putrid, and cavities filled with 
corrupted blood. Lungs blackish and putrid, and more than 
a quart of bloody serum in thorax. Liver pretty sound; 
spleen corrupted and rough as if rubbed on a stone. — (Dis- 
sections of Lord Anson^s, and Cartter^s crews. 

All those who died of pectoral disorders had water in the 
chest. [Hydrothorax.] Breast, belly, and other cavities filled 
with colored serum, [dropsies,] so corrosive as to skin the 
hands of the operators. [I] 

Some dying suddenly of oppression of the breavt, no serum 
found there, but adhesions of pericardium to lungs, pleura to 
diaphragm, or all the thoracic vicera one morbid agglutinated 
mass deprived of motion. 

All who died suddenly without apparent cause had the 
auricles of the heart as big as one's fist [dilatation] and filled 
with coagulated blood. — Others had their muscles gangrened 
and gorged with putrid blood, falling to pieces on handling 
them; in a youth who died suddenly with dreadfully ulcerated 
ffums, tongue, cheeks, etc, the bowels were found corrupted. 
[The meaning is ulcerated, probably.] 

Some with no other symptoms of scurvy but slightly ulcer- 
ated gums, had red, Iiard tumors over the limbs and body, 
large buboes in groins, arm-pits, surrounded with matter, and 
muscles of their arms and thighs also, and interstices filled 
with it — the swollen discolored stiflFened legs, were rendered 
so by extravasated blood — the hard swelled muscles had 
coagulse fixed in them, causing their rigidity — the colored 
spots on the skin were owing to extravasated blood, and 
according to the color of the blood so were the spots — scor- 
butic ulcers proceed from bloody tumors — fatal hemorrhages 
proceed from corroded blood-vessels. 

Where the bones were heard to grate, we found the epiphises 
separated — when a like but faint crepitus was heard in breath- 
ing, the cartilages of the ribs were found separated — where 
serum was found in the chest, the ribs were carious for three 
or four inches anteriorly, and full of corrupted matter — the 
capsular ligaments were detached in some subjects, and the 
synovial liquor was green — ^all under 18 had the epiphises 
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separated — in all the mesenteric glands are enlarged, in some 
materated — in a few the liver hardened, as it were petrified 
— generally the spleen was three times its normal size, fall- 
ing to pieces, as if composed of coagulated blood — sometimes 
the kidneys and breast were full of imposthumes. 

What was surprising the brains of these poor creatures 
were always sound and entire, and they preserved their 
appetite to the last. — {Pouparfs dissections in St. Louis 
Hospital f Paris, in 1699.) 

Deductions. — In reasoning upon the causes of the symp- 
toms and morbid appearances, Lind is so far behind the 
present state of medical science, that his hypothetical notions 
would hardly edify, in the main, were we to give a faithful 
abstract ; and still on some points he is felicitous, consider- 
ing the state of organic chemistry and physiology at the time 
he wrote. We will briefly give some of his points. 

Deductions drawn from the state of the blood. — " In such a 
state of blood as appeared in both the living and dead bodies, 
we have no reason to be surprised at the frequent hemorrhages 
from all parts of the body, fluxes, dysenteries, etc., [sum- 
mer complaints of every description,] to which such people 
are subject; nor at its bursting. out from the scars of old 
wounds in Lord Anson's crews. * * * The solids 
are in so weak a state of cohesion, that the vessels are apt to 
burst and the blood to be extravasated." 

The above an error of fact as well as deduction. — This, until 
recently was the doctrine; but Andral, see p. 73, has shown 
that the blood is not dissolved, neither putrid, but always 
coagulates, holding more coagulable lymph or fibrin than 
healthy blood, which is confirmed by Busk and others ; and 
Simon holds the fibrin to be the waste of the tissues in the 
road of excretion, effete matter, and plus in disease. These 
discoveries upset the facts as well as the deductions of Lind. 

The true doctrine. — No new doctrine has accounted for the 
facts, as they now stand, posted up by the analysis of the 
blood that we are aware of. Our pathology of scurvy ac- 
counts for all the phenomena. Nutrition being suspended, 
the ingesta not containing the elements of the tissues, they 
are porous from disintegration, and leak as a matter of 
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coarse ; the blood too is in the very same predicament, thin, 
watery, weak, with less cohesion between its constituent 
parts; hence, here serum is effused, there fibrin, etc., gene- 
rally colored with the broken up globulin. The minerals of 
the blood, constituting the hydraulic cement, are wanting, 
that is, a fresh supply, for though there may be about the 
normal proportion present, still they must be in the road of 
excretion, and derived from the worn-out tissues, where a one* 
kind of diet has not aflforded fresh supplies. We hold that 
these conclusions are warranted and sustained by the facts. 
In the light of organic chemistry, this is a plain matter of 
fact deduction. It is not only explanatory of the pathology 
of scurvy according to Lind, but according to Eugalenus, 
Willis and others ; it is primary pathology, or the basis of 
all pathology. 

Deductions drawn from the callus of hones. — Lind was a 
thorough-going humoralist, as appears in numerous places, and 
nowhere more conspicuous than in his illustration of the 
scorbutic acrimony of the fluids, by which he says "it is easy 
to account for those remarkable cases which occurred likewise 
in Lord Anson's squadron, where the callus of broken bones, 
which had been completely formed for a long time, was found 
dissolved, and the fracture seemed as if it had never been con- 
solidated. ****** 

*' Now if the humors of the body in the advanced stage of 
this malady are capable of acquiring so corrosive a degree of 
acrimony, that like a menstruum, they work upon and dissolve 
the cellular texture [italics ours] of the very bones, it is na- 
tural to suppose that the nutritious particles are here so much 
depraved in the very beginning [italics ours], or where there 
is only a scorbutic habit of body, [which means the scorbutic 
diathesis,] that no callus can be formed [italics ours], of which 
Dr. Mead furnishes us with a remarkable proof." 

An error of fact, again, as well as deduction. — The cellular 
tissue is not dissolved, but the mineral portion of the bone, or 
the lime is absorbed. A confirmation strong as holy writ of 
the proof of the truth of our theory. Lime not being 
aflforded in the ingesta, and it being the physiological law that 
waste and repair must go on, the lime is all returned to the 

16* 
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blood to be excreted, the body falls into scorbutus, and old 
fractures disunite, and recent ones reftise to heal under this 
*' depravity of nutrition:" hence we have ununited fractupes 
according to Lind; attested by Dr. Mead ; but not discerned 
by surgeons of these days as being caused by a scorbutic dys- 
crasia : such a thing is never hinted in any work, or in the 
lecture room. 

The remark made by Dr. Rush On the misspent efforts of 
Dr. Darwin's genius, seems to us quite as applicable to Lind. 
He says, *^ diseases like vices are necessarily undisciplined 
and irregular. Even the genius of Dr. Darwin has not been 
able to compel them to move within lines." Lind abused 
every author who held that the scorbutic diathesis was the 
foundation of other diseases than scurvy, characterized by the 
gum and leg smptoms, and he falls into the same conclusions 
at last, that he condemned in others. What is an ununited 
fracture, according to Lind, but a scorbutic condition? 
nothing. Just so we find him speaking of fever, dysentery, 
diarrhoea, consumption, hydrothorax, ascites, anasarca, and 
many other forms of disease, although he is the great champion 
of the doctrine of the specific cause and individuality of dis- 
eases. Lind was no doubt honest, and tried to be consistent, 
but failed. We are willing to accord to him much praise, 
however, for his industry in collecting the literature extant 
on scurvy ; but he, as well as his predecessors and cotempora- 
ries were unable, in the then state of medical science, to ex- 
plain the pathology of scurvy ; and as the doctrines of specific 
pathology — rather, it should be said nosology— ^prevailed, 
everybody has taken it for granted eversinee, that, the general 
sense was right. That the sober second thought will finally 
correct the errors of our predecessors, in this matter, there 
can be no question. 

The world-wide blight of several years* duration, during 
which Lord Anson circumnavigated the globe, was the cause 
of Lindas production, as we have said: for an account of this 
pestilential period, see Webster on Pestilence, vol. i. 

Lind's Supplemental Papers — ^* Scurvy at Swednitz, Os- 
wegOy Quebec and Crovm Point. — Since the second edition of 
this treatise was published, we find the scurvy to have made 
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great devastation in different parts of the world. In the 
years 1757 and 1758 the Austrian garrison in Swednitz, a 
fortress in Silesia, daring a three month's blockade, lost 
three thousand five hundred men; most of whom, if I am 
rightly informed, died of this disease. * • * * 
During the winter 1756, the unfortunate English garrison at 
Oswego was reduced by it to so great distress, that among 
seven hundred men, they often could not muster eighty fit for 
duty, a number scarce sufficient to protect them from the in- 
cursions of the Indians. * * ♦ Again, in the winter 
of 1759, the troops in America suffered uncommon distress 
from this disease." 

This was a pestilential period, again, the world over. These 
supplemental papers mostly originated during this world-wide 
bli^t. ** No part of the world," says Webster, ** seems to 
have escaped a share of unusual mortality in the period be* 
tween 1759 and 1763."— (On Pestilence, vol. i.) 

Lindas Experience. — " In the years 1759 and 1760, there 
was an uncommon appearance of the scurvy in Hampshire; 
whether it prevailed in the other counties of England at the 
same time, I cannot say. It first showed itself at Haslar 
hospital, in the month of April, 1759, by a slight attack on 
such as were recovering from fevers. It continued all that 
summer and autumn, until December, and the two following 
months, when it became much more universal and difficult of 
cure, and it was uncommon for a person long confined to bed 
to escape it. Men who had never been at sea, as well as 
sailors, who in several voyages to both Indies had never 
before been afflicted with it, were equally seized: many of 
whom had been for three weeks or a month in the hospital, 
living on excellent fresh beef, soups and greens. I was at 
first alarmed with its appearance, and ordered broth with 
greens to be given to all the convalescents by way of pre- 
vention, as also to such as were in fevers, notwithstanding 
which several were attacked with it, tliough few died. 

'* The disease raged at the same time among the French 
prisoners in the castles of Colchester and Winchester. Those 
prisoners had no fever, nor the appearance of any other dis« 
temper among them. 
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" Doctor Welch, now an eminent physician at Winchester, 
then my colleague physician in Haslar hospital, observed 
several persons afflicted with this disease in different parts of 
Hampshire, and among others a gardener's wife, who was 
very ill of it, notwithstanding her using vegetables. [Italics 
ours, all through.] 

** If it was not so generally remarked by the apothecaries 
in the country, it was owing to its being a disease little 
known. A slight attack was not suspected to be the scurvy : 
[mark this], and most people were unacquainted with the 
symptoms of the disease. It extended to ships lying at 
anchor at Spithead, as also to such as were hovering on the 
coast. 

*' The Jason and Deptford were constantly employed as a 
convoy for merchant ships from Plymouth to the Downs, 
touching at Portsmouth in the passage. They were seldom 
above forty-eight hours at sea, and for twelve months their 
men had not eaten any salted provisions oftener than once or 
twice in a fortnight ; yet, notwithstanding the constant use 
of fresh beef and greens, the companies of both ships became 
greatly afflicted with the scurvy." 

This being a pestilential period, the greens and cattle were 
sickly by reason of extraordinary seasons, rains, frosts, 
droughts, and other blighting influences. 

" In Haslar hospital, the appearances of the disease were 
various. Such as had long been confined to bed, complained 
of excruciating pains in their limbs : as there was often no 
appearance of a hardness or swelling, those pains were some- 
times judged to be the effect pf the rheumatism. But, in sis 
or seven days, an eruption of small, rough, miliary pimples on 
the fore-part of the leg, or the legs becoming of a livid hue. 
sometimes streaked, at other times quite red or black, showed 
plainly the nature of the distemper. The gums were not 
always affected, [ah, indeed.] When going to bed, seemingly 
in good health, men were surprised to find their thighs 
streaked with large livid and red stains. A few, who when 
in fevers had been blistered, complained of uncommon pain 
in the blistered parts, which were found altogether black for 
several inches round their circumference. The cicatrices of 
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some old wounds, and the redness usual in those parts, where 
ulcers formerly had been seated, became also black. In one 
person an accidental slight scald by hot water falling on the 
foot, from a bright red changed in twenty- four hours to a dark 
color, as if the part was mortified; but those seemingly 
frightful appearances were unattended with danger. Several 
who became scorbutic complained of their old hurts and 
bruises^ upon examining the parts they were often found 
hard, discolored, and very painful to the touch. 

** Several complained of extreme weakness and a pain of 
the back. Most of universal pains in the bones, chiefly of 
the legs and thighs, which were sometimes mitigated by an 
appearance of the red and livid blotches. Sometimes the 
nose, at other times the gums bled profusely. Such as died 
of fevers had their legs several days before death covered with 
scorbutic small spots, of a purple, red, or black color. In a 
person who was dying of the flux, a large, hard, painful, 
scorbutic swelling arose during the night on the back of his 
hand. In another dying patient a livid and streaked swell- 
ing formed itself on the inside of the arm below the elbow : 
the gums and legs of both being unaffected.^' 

Lind sits in judgment on his own book — admits what he 
had before condemned in Eugalenus. '* The distemper at- 
tacked some with a sudden lameness, while walking in the 
fields belonging to the hospital; when they were brought 
into the house we often discovered a red stain or hardness 
about the ancle, or some other part of which they complained. 
The gums of several bled, being sore and spongy, without 
their having any other symptom of the scurvy. One person 
was greatly alarmed by a spitting of blood for three days, 
which I found to be no more than the scurvy affecting his 
gums. This disease having been very troublesome, but not 
fatal to above four persons in the hospital, lessened consid- 
erably in its frequency from May to August 1760. It seemed 
to disappear entirely in October and November at Haslar, as 
also at Polchester castle ; and, as I was informed, much about 
the same time at Winchester. When I was at Winchester, in 
January 1761, I did not see one man who had the scurvy 
among four thousand prisoners. 
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'^ The account here given does not detract from the anti- 
scorbutic qualities of green yegetables, as it is probable that 
without their assistance few of those patients would have 
recovered." 

During a succession of blighting 7ecu*s, vegetation becomes 
scorbutic, and vegetables and fruits have less efficacy in pre- 
venting and curing scurvy. It is amusing to see bow Lind 
admits other diseases, as fevers, fluxes, etc.^ to be scurvy, and 
reiterates that the gums and legs are not always affected, his 
former pathognomonic signs« 

Letter from a Jfaval Surgeon on a fatal scurvy in the East 
Indies — 1762.^ — ** Our long cruise in expectation of Commo- 
dore Kepple's arrival, in order to the attack of the French 
setflements at Bourbon and Mauritius, proved very fatal to 
our East India squadron : having lost on our return to Ma^ 
dras eight or nine hundred brave fellows by an extraordinary 
species of scurvy. And, as the crew of the America was as 
much, if not more afflicted with it than any other ship, so I 
am enabled to furnish you with a more minute detail of the 
fatal and diversified symptoms of this calamity. 

" The disease most commonly began with a soft sweUing of 
the legs, which ascended to the thighs, enlarging them to an 
enormous size. This swelling afterwards extended itself to 
the beUy and scrotum, gradually mounted up to the breast, 
and sometimes readied even to the head, so that all the cavi- 
ties of the body being filled and distended with water, as well 
as the skin, the patients labored dnder an universal dropsy, 
accompanied with swelled, putrefied gums, a stiffness at the 
joints of the knees^ livid stains, and scorbutic spots." Here 
was epidemic general dropsy ! and it was manifestly nothing 
but a form of scurvy. 

<* The patients had seldom any fever in the first stage of 
the disease ; but when the swelling had once reached to the 
belly, by its hindering the proper action of the organs of res- 
piration, a difficulty of breathing and a smart fever came on, 
especially towards the evening. ♦ *^ ♦ An obsta*uction 
of the perspiration, and a difficulty of making urin^ occurred 
almost always at the commencement of the disease, and were 
increased as it advanced to its height. The parts oi genera- 
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tion were in almost every patient distended with water to a 
vast and enormous size. I frequently by tapping emptied 
them of three pints or two quarts of water." 

Hydrocele, then, is a form of scorbutus. We will prove 
every disease to be scorbutus yet, by Lind's work. 

*' The patient from the first attack seldom survived seven 
weeks, few lived longer, many expired in a shorter time. 
They all died of a suffocation from water, except those from 
whom the water was constantly drained off by the means be- 
fore mentioned [scarification and tapping] ; and they, after 
languishing for some time, expired at length when reduced 
almost to perfect skeletons, all the fluids of their bodies hav- 
ing been quite exhausted.'' 

This shows that scurvy occurs within the tropics, and that 
dropsy is nothing but scurvy. 

Mr. Ragget on Scurvy ^ in the East Indies — 1759. — *' I went 
into the Weymouth a few days before she sailed from Bom- 
bay; where I found many men laboring under the scurvy, 
with large putrid ulcers, and some had carious bones. In our 
passage to the Goromandel coast they became much worse; 
but as the French squadron was hourly expected, we were 
permitted to send only a few of them on shore, so that I had 
in the ship, above 80 patients afflicted with the scurvy, and 
bad ulcers. * * * In the months of July and August, I 
opened near seventy large swellings in the groin^ proceeding 
entirely from the scurvy. ♦ * * Several of our men 
from slight accidental scratches on the legs (by a quick putre- 
faction supervening) had the bone of their legs laid bare a 
considerable length, in spite of every powerful antiseptic 
medicine." 

What, plague, with a bubo in the groin, scurvy ? to be sure, 
nothing else. All the putrid fevers ending in death in a few 
hours or a few days, are only intensified forms of scurvy. 

'* A small ulcer of the size of a six-pence, would spread in 
forty-eight hours, to eight or twelve inches in circumference, 
laying several inches of both bones of the leg quite bare." 

Here is the law of all ulceration, venereal, cancerous or 
otherwise, whether in the bones or soft solids, explained. 
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Dr. Huxham^s Letter, — ^^ In answer to your question, whether 
we meet with many truly scurbutic cases in Devonshire and 
Cornwall, amongst those who constantly live at land, I assure 
you we meet with very many patients of that kind, and even 
of such as are deeply afflicted with it, especially in low 
marshy grounds, and situations nearly bordering on the sea^ 
or the salt marshes. * * * In these places the scurvy is 
as it were endemic from the lower degrees of it, viz.^ pustular 
eruptions, itching spungy gums, sallow complexion, lassitude 
and inactivity, weak pulse, black and blue spots up and down 
the arms, legs, thighs, etc., a foul greasy urine loaded greatly 
with salino-sulphureous salts, to its greatest degree of viru- 
lence, accompanied with fungous, livid, bleeding gumS; horri- 
bly stinking breath, a sallow bloated countenance, vast 
dejection of spirits and faintings, a swelled belly, gripes, the 
bloody flux, profuse hemorrhages from various parts, a diffi- 
culty of breathing, especially upon the least motion, very 
large black, blue, yellow spots, swellings, contractions, and 
stiffness of the lower limbs, and sordid, spongy, livid ulcers 
on the legs, etc., with a load on the breast, and an anxiety 
scarce to be expressed. I find this disorder chiefly among those 
* * * who eat very few vegetables, and live mostly on 
flesh and fish, eating them not only at dinner but supper ; 
that lead inactive lives, and indulge too much in ease and 
appetite; nay, many of our sedentary tradesmen very often 
fall into it, when they constantly drink the gross ale and beer 
of this country, and live chiefly on fish and salt provisions. 
On the contrary, the active, laborious husbandman, who 
drinks chiefly cider, eats much herbage, fruits, etc., and 
breathes a free, open, air, seldom or never is afflicted with it." 

Now does any one suppose Huxham was ignorant of what 
symptoms constitutes scurvy ? and he classes the eruptions, 
and pale feeble habits, all as scurvy : just as certainly scurvy 
as the bloody flux or other hemorrhages, or spongy gums, or 
stiff legs, or the last stage of it in any form. The causes too, 
are palpably, defective alimentation, aeration and calorifica- 
tion, aggravated by indolence; all which impair nutrition. 
How exactly our doctrine is. substantiated by this letter. 
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Dr. Cook^s Letter on Scurvy in Russia. — ^I here send yon 
some brief remarks I made in general upon the scurvy in 
Russia, Tartary, etc., in all which countries it is a frequent 
and dreadful disease. * * * In November, all the rivers, 
lakes, and marshes, are quite frozen over, and the whole 
country is covered with snow; which continues until about 
the beginning of April. At this time the snow suddenly 
melts away, leaving the earth covered with grass, and many 
wholesome vegetables. The spring is so very short, that 
the inhabitants are scarcely sensible of it : for in less than 
fifteen days the weather becomes excessively hot; and the 
cold frosty winter is suddenly expelled by a very warm 
summer, that continues until the month of September; during 
which time the weather is very hot and moist. When I was 
there [at Taverhoflf] in the years 1738 and 1739, [a pestilen- 
tial period — See Webster, also Census of Ireland, 1851], 
27,000 boors were employed in cutting wood, and preparing 
it for building ships for the use of the army ; as also about 
five or six hundred sailors, who were tbeir overseers, and 
between two and three thousand soldiers, who guarded the 
boors to prevent their making an escape. In the month of 
February 1738, the scurvy made its appearance. The boors 
were not so much afflicted with it as the sailors, nor the 
sailors so much as the soldiers. Many, both sailors and 
soldiers, were sent to our hospital this month; but their 
numbers were greatly increased in March. Towards the 
latter end of April they were mostly recovered, and many 
were discharged from the hospital. In June none remained 
except the most inverate cases. In July an intermitting, and 
obstinate remitting fever, prevailed [scurvy changed its form.] 
From the 1st to the 20tli of August we had but few patients. 
From that time to the 1st of October, agues raged with more 
violence than ever; and fluxes [cholera and dysentery] suc- 
ceeded in October. This month the first snow fell; and at 
that time children were universally afflicted with sore throats 
[another form.] We had afterwards settled frosty weather, 
and but little sickness, except a few inflammatory fevers [and 
still another form]; until about the ISegfnning of the year 
1739, when the scurvy began to show itself, much about the 

17 
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same time as in the preceding year, and continued its usual 
length of time. 

*< Astracan is situated in 46^ deg. N. lat., on a small island 
washed bj the Yolga. Here are many salt lakes, both upon 
the islands and desert. The soldiers of the garrison are much 
more subject to the scurvy than the boors, and these last than 
the sailors. The soldiers live a very indolent life, having 
but little duty to perform. They eat hardly anything else, 
even in their hospitals, besides rye bread and meal, with fish; 
and have nothing but water for drink, except the decoctions 
prescribed for them by the surgeons. Their hospitals are 
very damp and in a ruinous condition. This poor garrison 
of five regiments, consisting of about six thousand men when 
complete, is yearly recruited with between six hundred and 
one thousand men. The boors live also but a lazy indolent 
life ; being employed either in fishing, or in navigating great 
boats, from Astracan sometimes as far as Tweer. On the 
contrary, the sailors work hard, at all times of the year, both 
in the docks and at sea and live much better, having good pro- 
visions of all sorts. The winter begins commonly in October, 
and continues till March. It is extremely severe during the 
months of January and February. The scurvy generally 
breaks out in the latter end of February. I found it here 
often complicated with other diseases, viz.: the venereal 
disease, agues, dropsies, consumptions, etc. The violence of 
the distemper (except in complicated cases) seldom continues 
after June, or to the middle of July." 

There is no complication, the scurvy changes its modes of 
manifestation as the seasons or exciting causes change. 

" At Riga, in the years 1749 and 1750, but especially in 
the year 1751, the scurvy raged with the utmost violence. 
It broke out in the month of February that year. Here I 
saw the most dreadful spectacles that ever I beheld. Their 
gums mortified, as also their lips, which dropped off; the mor- 
tification spread to their cheeks, and lower jaw ; and the jaw- 
bone in some fell down upon the breast. When the mortifica- 
tion first began, we tried the bark, to no purpose. Nothing 
but death rid the unhappy wretches of their frightful misery. 
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This was the climax. How plainly it appears from narra. 
tion that not only a want of the elements of nntrition, bat all 
the surroundings that tend to impair nutritive life, as indo- 
lence, etc., are causes of scurvy. See a further portion of 
this letter in the Appendix to our Essay on Cholera. 

Postscript — Appearances an dissection^ — ^' Since the second 
edition of the preceding treatise was published, I have had an 
opportunity of inspecting a number of the bodies of such as 
died of the scurvy in Haslar hospital. Outwardly several of 
them had the apearance of being much wasted and extenuated, 
but a few were still plump and corpulent [robust?], having 
the tela cellulosa sufficiently distended, and no apparent con- 
sumption of the body. I did not find the bowels in so putrid 
a state as described by Poupart and others. We frequently 
found the spleen to be putrid, the omentum almost wholly 
consumed, and its remains tainted, in such as died of the 
scurvy in a very low, exhausted state after a fever* Ap- 
pearances which we judge not to be peculiar to the scurvy, 
but usual in all those who have been much exhausted by sick- 
ness. Some parts of the intestines, particularly the colon, in 
the bodies of such -as died of scorbutic fluxes^ were mortified, 
which is far from being an uncommon case in other fluxes." 

flow difficult the task of sustaining a false theory. The 
colon was found mortified in scorbutic fluxes; a common 
thing in other fluxes. Does not this show that all are of 
scorbutic nature if it shows anything? 

** I never remarked any preternatural appearances in the 
brain of such as died of the scurvy, except in one person ; 
four ounces of water lay under the dura mater, and a small 
quantity of it in the right ventricle of the brain. In the 
cavities of the breast there was commonly confined a quantity 
of serum or water, especially in the left side. A dropsy in 
that side, as likewise of the pericardium, being fbeqaeni oc- 
currences. * * * A dropsy in the stihittmte of the 
lungs was remarked in a few, and in most strong adhesions 
of the lungs to the pleura : which last are nsoally met with in 

*ItaUos and bradcetl een 
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dead bodies. * * * In the belly, the most usual, 
though not constant, appearances were precisely the same, red 
or livid spots on the omentum and mesentery, but especially 
on the intestines, with those on the surface of the body, [just 
as in cholera.] * ♦ ♦ Water was sometimes lodged 
in the cavity of the belly, even when there was no apparent 
swelling of it; but not so frequently as in the breast. * * 
In a word, the true scorbutic state, in an advanced stage 
of the disease, seems to consist in numerous effusions of 
blood into most parts of the body, superficial as well as 
internal, particularly into the gums and legs. This is fre- 
quently, though not always, accompanied with a dropsical 
indisposition, which appear chiefly in the legs and breast. 
« ♦ ♦ Sudden death is often occasioned by the 
rupture of a blood vessel, and a subsequent discharge of the 
blood into one of the large cavities of the body. I have re- 
marked this to happen in the breast; and once observed 
coagulated blood swimming in the liquor of the pericardium, 
or membrane investing the heart, however it most frequently 
occurs in the belly. The blood in these cases, as well as 
when diffused through the bellies of the muscles in the limbs, 
always appears thick and coagulated. * - ♦ ♦ In 
patients, whose deaths were unexpected and sudden, and 
whore no effusion of blood could be perceived in any cavity 
of the body ; the heart was commonly much distended with 
blood : the auricles and ventricles of both sides were filled, 
but those on the right to the greatest degree. In one man, 
who suddenly dropped down dead, while walking in the fields, 
there was a large polypus [fibrin] which filled entirely the 
right ventricle of the heart, and sent forth two branches, one 
into the pulmonary artery, another through the right auricle 
into the vena cava. 

" Effects of the Scurvy on other Diseases. — I have remarked 
among some thousand patients in Haslar hospital, that such 
as were scorbutic, were not liable to be seized with fevers ; 
and that even an infection from a fever was long resisted by 
a scorbutic habit of body." 

Rather : when one form of scurvy is developed it does not 
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often change into another form : see our Essay on Nursing 
Sore Mouth, p. 306. of yolume i. 

• *' When some men were admitted into the hospital, laboring 
under the scurvy, and others from the same ship having a 
fixed and continiuil fever, in conjunction tvith the scurvy, I 
always found the fever to proceed from infection on board 
tliat ship." 

How ascertain this ? Here typhus and scurvy embrace- 
two diseases from two supposed distinct causes progressing 
pari passu 1 who believes it ? nobody. 

<^ If it be asked, whether an infectious fever be rendered 
more violent and dangerous, by its attack on a person of a 
scorbutic habit of body ? I answer, my observations on that 
head, do not permit me freely to assent to the prevailing 
opinion, that the danger is greater from a fever, because it is 
complicated with the scurvy ; for I have remarked, that dur- 
ing the continuance of the fever ^ the scurvy for the most 
part either leaved the patient or becomes milder ; and I found 
the greatest danger to proceed from the almost certain return 
of the scurvy, with redoubled violence, after the recess of the 
fever. When the fever leaves the patient very low, especi- 
ally if he has a flux, with which the scurvy associates itself 
more readily than with most other disorders, this return of 
the scurvy often proves fatal. [So they die of scurvy at last] 
This leads me to remark the effects of other diseases on the 
scurvy, and how they are influenced by it. First, a tertain 
or quartan ague, with perfect intermissions, sometimes accomr 
pany this disease, without either of them [that they are too 
is but theory, supposition, not fact] being rendered worse, or 
more difficult of cure, by thus jointly distressing the patient. 
I have already said, that of all the disorders of the body, the 
scurvy seems most readily to associate itself with a flux ; I 
now add, especially if the flux has been of long continuance^ 
and the patient be not greatly emaciated ; for persons very 
much emaciated, either with the flux or consumption, are sel- 
dom or never seized with the scurvy [one form of scurvy is 
sufficient.] The rheumatism is generally said to be of two 
kinds, viz., the acute and chronic. But of the last it would 
appear there are more sorts than one, by the effects of the 

17* 
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BCurYj upon them. For it will often happen upon ihe attack 
of the scnryy, that some old rheumatic pains become much 
easier, nay, entirely leaye the patient; whilst at other times, 
rheumatic complaints retorn at the approach of the scurvy, 
and with redoubled yiolence, so far at least as we can distin- 
guish [between tweedle-dum and tweedle-dee] the one from 
the other. Scorbutic pains, however, are generally more vio- 
lent in the limbs, l^an those of the chronic rheumatism. As 
to the venereal disease, I do not remember a case to have 
fallen under my inspection, where the scurvy was combined 
with a recent gonorrhea. Old gleets and runnings seemed 
father to be lessened during an attack of the scurvy [by 
metastasis.] But if the patient has a bubo, or an open 
venereal sore, the scurvy generally seats itself round the 
edges of it,, which turn black, and hence it becomes verydiffi* 
eult of cure. One person died with an open bubo in this 
condition, where the blackness resembled a mortification, of 
which there was no other symptom. Another patient, while 
recovering from the scurvy, was seized with the small-pox, 
{no exposure to infection spoken of;] a mild distinct sort 
appeared, but he died soon after the turn. But in neither of 
the preceding cases do I think the scurvy was the immediate 
cause of death. There is a disorder mentioned by Van 
Swieten, in his Commentaries on Boerhaave's Aphorisms, 
•said to be frequent in Holland, and to proceed from the 
iseurvy. It is called cancrum aquaticum, the water cancer. 
But I am of opinion this disease is in some respects different 
from the true scurvy. * * ♦ The only patient I ever 
0aw afflicted with the water cancer, had few symptoms of the 
jiemrvy : * * * his gums were indeed extremely spongy 
l^od putrid ; besides which, there were ulcers on the inside of 
hoth his upper and lower lip : he lived a very short time 
under his affliction, dying on the tenth day after being taken 
ill, with his mouth in a most dreadful putrid condition, and 
with symptoms of an inflammation in his lungs. If this 
person's disease was altogether scorbutic, it must be allowed 
to have been a very uncommon and singular case. It were 
indeed to be wished, that authors would be more careful not 
to obtrude upon the public, as the offspring of the scurvy. 
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such uncommon and singular cases, [but compel it to move 
within lines,] as are very diflFerent from the true nature of 
this disease, or at most, are only complicated with it, and* 
proceed from causes entirely different from those of the 
scurvy." 

Here is the old theory of the complication and intercurrence 
of all diseases with scurvy. It prevails to this day, so far as 
scurvy is seen. Dr. Barnes sees it masked by all other 
diseases, epiphenomenaj but he says the remedies and diet 
must be addr^^ssed to the scurvy basis, or the treatment faila 
Now, who does not see that all is scurvy? Let the profession 
split hairs to all eternity they can nover show any other 
origin but the scorbutic origin of disease. Lind labored 
hard, but made out nothing but an argument against his own 
case — everything from typhus fever through ** all the disorders 
of the body" associates with scurvy. Reader, study iim 
matter without prejudice. 

" State of the Blood and Secretions in the Scurvy. — Having 
before taken notice, that the blood found stagnating or ex* 
travasated in the bodies of such as had died of the scurvy, 
was commonly thick and congealed, a question naturally 
presents itself, viz. Whether that blood be really in a state 
which tends to corruption ? This is the opinion of most 
authors, and what I had formerly adopted from them, as the 
foundation of my reasoning on the theory of this disease* 
But I am now doubtful of the blood being in so putrid a state 
as those authors have represented it I have bled at differ- 
ent times above a hundred patients, in all tho different stages 
of the disease, having even ventured in the last stage to take 
away an ounce or two of blood, in order to inspect the con- 
dition of that fluid in dying persons. And upon the whole, 
I have observed, that the blood of those who were seized 
with the scurvy, after a fit of sickness, or a fever of long 
continuance, was generally of a soft and loose texture. But 
the blood of most other scorbutic patients was in a natuial 
state ; there was generally, after it had stood some time, a 
perfect separation of the water or serum, from the red concreted 
mass ; the latter even in the last stage of the disorder loas firm 
and compact, and often covered with some white streaks, of 
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what is commonly called the gluten or size of the blood, 
[fibrin.] 

" Observations on the Causes Productive of the Scurvy. 
Though my inspection of dead bodies, and later observa- 
tions, do not evince such a constant and universal state of 
putrefaction in the bowels as some authors induced me for- 
merly to believe was always attendant on the scurvy, yet 1 
am fully confirmed in my opinion, that whatever weakens the 
constitution, and especially the organs of digestion, may serve 
without any other cause, to introduce this disease, in a slighter 
or higher degree, even among such as live upon fresh greens^ 
vegetables, or the most wholesome diet, and in the purest airJ'^ 
This doctrine, that whatever depresses the physical or 
moral energies produces scurvy, has been the generally re- 
ceived opinion, and is correct unquestionably. We have 
explained why. Because nutrition is impeded or abridged 
by all depressing influences. No other theory harmonizes 
all the facts. The fact thus boldly put by Lind that it will 
appear, under the most favorable surroundings, proves it to 
be the natural and primary pathology. 

" The scurvy is what many persons long confined to their 
bed by sickness, are apt to be aflSicted with ; — the first symp- 
toms of it are commonly the same with those of a very low 
and feeble state of the body, viz., a weakness of the knees 
and back; which together with some slight pains in those 
parts, are most sensibly felt upon an attempt, by some motion 
of the body, to exert the remains of their exhausted strength. 
There is also, sometimes, a swelling of the legs, and an erup- 
tion of livid spots. I have known persons to die in this 
condition, who were supposed to have died of a low spotted 
or petechial fever; whereas their cases were altogether 
scorbuticJ^ 

Here Lind diagnoses all the chronic ailments, and even 
typhus fever to be scurvy — ** altogether scorbutic," nothing 
else. Let him alone and he will hang himself, or has already. 
** The Cure. — To what has been already said of the virtues 
of oranges and lemons in this disease, I have now to add that 
in seemingly the most desperate cases, [typhus, cholera, flux 
and dysentery ?] the most quick and sensible relief was ob- 
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tained from lemon-juice; by which I have relieved many 
hundred patients, laboring under almost intolerable pain and 
affliction from this disease, when no other remedy seemed to 
avail, * * * And particularly at Haslar hospital, 
where the scurvy raged in the year 1759, [during a world- 
wide blight,] many, with whom the distemper increased during 
a course of other medicines, and a plentiful diet on green 
vegetables, owed their recovery entirely to the lemon-juice. 
This acid, however, when given by itself, undiluted, was apt, 
especially if over-dosed, to have too violent an operation, by 
occasioning sickness and pain in the stomach, and sometimes 
a vomiting. To such persons, therefore, as are much weak- 
ened by this disease, those acids are to be prescribed in a 
small quantity at first, and always well diluted with warm 
water, gruels, and the like. But what I have found highly to 
improve the antiscorbutic virtues of the juice, was an addition 
of wine and sugar. Wine of itself is undoubtedly not only 
an excellent antiscorbutic, [the best stimulant, and it holds 
some of the salts of the grape still] but the best vehicle for 
administering the rob or juice of limes or lemons in the 
scurvy. This composition of the lime or lemon acid, [juice] 
with wine and sugar, so administered, I esteem the most effi- 
cacious remedy for this disease, and greatly to exceed the 
simple lemon-juice, or any other method in which it may 
be given." 

The addition of quinine, so that the patient shall take 
about three grains a day, will greatly improve the prescrip- 
tion. Such prescription cannot probably be excelled in the 
present state of the art of prescribing. It fulfils the grand 
indication of correcting the scorbutic diathesis lying at the 
bottom of all disease, no matter what the epiphinomena. We 
have seen the worst forms apparently of typhus fever yield 
to this course in a few days. It will break up the course and 
progress of typhus in some instances, then, if proper nutrition 
be added, we know positively. In the diarrhoeas, dysenteries, 
and choleras, a trace of morphine should be added, to meet 
the indications. This is the rational curative and preventive 
plan of treatment, under proper diet and exercise. 

" The Peruvian bark, and all bitters, such as gentian root, 
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chamomile flowers, orange peel, tops of centaury, and the 
like, are beneficial. Those bitters are administered to the 
greatest advantage, when infused in wine. ♦ ♦ * The 
case of scorbutic patients, even in the commencement of the 
disease, seems in this respect to be similar to that of most 
weak pei*sons, or of all those in whom the principles of life, 
or of the constitution, are enfeebled hy age^ sickness, or the 
like [exactly so]. 

'< I have myself seen many instances of patients brought 
into Haslar hospital, who by being only on shore for a few 
days, seemed surprisingly relieved, and have frequently ob- 
served, that tlris disease, when proceeding solely from a long 
continuance at sea, is strongly and suddenly influenced by the 
passions of the mind, and other circumstances attending the 
sick. The joy of being landed after a long cruise or voyage 
the pleasing prospect of a speedy^ relief from distress, a change 
of air and weather, even the warmth of a comfortable dry bed, 
added to the efficacy of outward applications, seemed to ope- 
rate powerfully and surprisingly upon the disease. In the 
course of my experiments on patients in the scurvy, I have 
relieved some * * by the most trifling prescriptions ; and 
am persuaded, that entire credit may be given to the relation 
of cures similar to this published by Vander Mye, and other 
authors of unquestionable veracity." 

There is no doubt of this : there is but one law of healing, 
invigorating nutrition ; and the imagination, and will-power, 
and hope revived, may cause a deeper inspiration, and a 
bolder leap of the heart, and a rapid, if not seemingly miracu- 
lous cure. 

** I have frequently observed, that, out of the number of 
one hundred scorbutic patients sent to Haslar hospital, in ten 
or twelve of them at least, the disease proved very tedious 
and obstinate, requiring not only a vegetable diet, but a con- 
tinued course of medicine for several weeks ; at the expiration 
of which, the injury done the constitution was in many far 
from being removed. * * ♦ There are frequent occur- 
rences in this disea[se, which I think very difficult to account 
for; thus it may afford matter of speculation, — That some 
people are afflicted with the scurvy, while their constant food 
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consists of vegetables, well-baked bread, flesh sonps, and other 
articles of light and easy digestion, as was the case of many 
in Haslar hospital, in the year 1759 ; while the same diet 
proves a certain means of relief to others from this disease.'' 

This is accounted for on our theory, viz. : such persons have 
a deep hereditary taint, and the very vegetables eaten during 
a pestilential period, are poor, innutritions, and we may say, 
scorbutic, when compared with the fruits of other years. 
Still, those persons who are not hereditarily tainted, will re- 
cover from an acquired taint, even on indifferent vegetables 
and fruits. 

** Another remarkable, and not an unfrequent occurrence is, 
— ^That five or six hundred men, in a long voyage, while 
living the whole time on salted and hard meats, often con- 
tinue in perfect health, but soon after they come into a 
harbor and begin to eat ripe fruits and green vegetables, 
many of them will be seized with an obstinate scurvy. Thus 
several hundred seamen have been admitted into Haslar hos- 
pital, who, while living at sea on ^eir ship's provisions, 
enjoyed good health ; but began to feel the first symptoms of 
this disease, after they had eaten greens and fresh meat for 
some time at Portsmouth ; and notwithstanding the continu- 
ance of this wholesome diet, an enlargement from their 
confinement in a ship, and the most proper remedies, joined 
with the utmost care that could be taken of them, the scurvy 
continued in several of them for five or six weeks." 

Greens and fniits eaten voraciously, induce diarrhoea, and 
ihus debilitate the system and induce the development of the 
disease when inlaid: sailors are reckless on going ashore, 
drink and carouse of nights : any shock or irregulaiity is 
sufficient to develop the epiphenomena. 

*< Others again have been attacked with it a long time after 
they had left off going to sea. [How many are attacked with 
intermittent fever-scurvy six months after ifc is inlaid.] But 
notwithstanding all this, we may be well assured, that the 
scurvy will never rise to that height, as to become a general, 
fatal, and destructive calamity, in the n^ure of a plague 
[epidemic], where green vegetables abound, and the proper 
method of treatment is known and practiced." 
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This closes Lind'a work : and it is very plain that his views 
underwent much change toward the close of his life ; as for 
instance, that cold damp air was its chief cause, for he ex- 
pressly says, whatever weakens the constitution induces it; 
thus conforming to the broad general sense of the majority 
of the profession. AlsO; that it originates in the tropics, and 
is of world-wide origin. Also, that fever, dysentery, dropsy, 
phthisis, asthma, water in the chest, and a host of so-called 
other diseases, are truly scorbutic. Also, that the blood is 
not putrid and dissolved, but sizy, or abounding in fibrin. 
Had he lived on to this day, or could he now revive, he would 
doubtless be of our way of thinking, would undoubtedly en- 
dorse our views as the only sound conclusions, to wit : that 
primary pathology is the scorbutic diathesis, and all forms of 
disease but epiphenomena. 

It will be perceived that we have devoted much space to 
Lind's work, and we have done so because it is confessedly 
the fullest and best of all the old authorities ; and especially 
because it labors to maintain that scurvy is but one uniform 
disease, and that all others are alike equally idiopathic 
How well he has succeeded, we leave to the judgment of our 
readers. 

With one further remark we close : it is this. Although 
Lind nowhere makes use of the term scorbutic diathesis, 
whether purposely avoiding it because it would be endorsing 
it as a basis of diseases, or not, we know not ; but it is clear 
that the scorbutic diathesis is implied if not expressed in the 
following sentences: "Whatever weakens the constitution, 
especially the organs of digestion, may serve without any 
other cause, to induce this disease, in a slighter or higher 
degreCf^ etc., (see third edition, p. 516.) And again, (p. 273,) 
speaking of the disease in Hampshire, "a slight attack was 
not suspected to be the scurvy." And again, (p. 618,) ^* the 
first symptoms o£ it are commonly the same with those of a 
low and feeble state of the body." Now who does not see 
the scorbutic diathesis as palpably recognized in these 
'* slighter degree*," " slight attacks," and " first symptoms 
same as a feeble state of body," as we have recognized it, and 
the very same primary dyscrasia that we have defined it? 
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Lind, then, really teaches our doctrine. " Whatever weakens 
the constitution [no limitation], and especially the organs of 
digestion [or impairs nutritive life], induces" — what? nothing 
but a scorbutic state. There is, then, no other primary 
dyscrasia according to Lind ; and with this backing of our 
views we pass. 



SECTION n. 

EPITOME OF THE OLD AUTHORS ON SOUBYT, 

WITH DEDUCTIONS. 

The reader is now better prepared from the foregoing 
analysis of Lind's work, to examine the long line of views 
that have reached us through the old authors on scurvy. All 
that has preceded, in these researches, awakens an interest 
in this section. Our view, that the scorbutic diatheisis is the 
primary pathology of all disease, is very different from that 
of any of the old authors on scurvy, even those who held to 
the most generalizing doctrine on this subject, for even 
Eugalenus, the most ultra of all, grounds his diagnosis on 
the fact of diseases not yielding to remedies employed by the 
ancients. He evidently reasoned thus: agues of all types, 
fevers of all kinds, dysenteries, choleras, consumptions, rheu- 
matisms, the eruptive and nervous diseases, were all well 
known to the ancients, and as they would not yield, in his 
day, to the remedies or course of treatment prescribed by the 
ancient authors, and would yield to antiscorbutic treatment, 
and as scurvy was held to be an evil of late date, unknown to 
the ancients, therefore the round of diseases of his day were, 
and of necessity must be, of scorbutic origin.* Hence the two 
sources or origins of diseases, of which we have before 
spoken. These generalizationists did not sift the claims of 
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the ancient origin, or donbt its reality any more than their 
opposition brethren did; they all took it for granted this 
dogma was sound. No one even to this day, our humble self 
excepted, has been bold enough to enter a demurrer. We say 
there never was any other origin than the scorbutic origin of 
disease; that the scorbutic diathesis is and ever has been 
and ever will be primary pathology ; that it is induced by 
impairing the nutritive function; that any defects in the 
natural vital stimuli impair the delicate nutritive process ; 
that when the defects cluster, and are prolonged and intensi- 
fied, as they were during the years of the Irish famine, the 
epiphenomena are developed in a chaos of forms, fashions, 
symptoms, blendings, intercurrence, types, changing features, 
etc., depending on age, sex, habits^ constitution, degree and 
stage of the inlaid evil, season of year, weather, and other 
surroundii^Sf the ordinary vital stimulants becoming irritants 
under such a state of things. This is the book of nature. 
It has been opened and expounded, and it appears to us suffi- 
ciently illustrated in the foregoing pages so that all may under- 
stand it. Disease is not an entity — a group of symptoms it 
not a disease. But, we have not space to ring the changes. 

An epitome of the old authors on scurvy, arranged in 
chronological order, is appended to Lind's work, and this we 
shall adopt) abridging it of much irrelevant matter, as answer^ 
ing our purpose. Had we, access to all the old authorities, 
collected with so much labor by Lind, we might perhaps mrake 
out a stronger case in support of our doctrines, but upon the 
whole it is lesff objectionable, as we cannot be accused of per- 
verting the sense. We shall make a running commentary at 
we go, and the italics and brackets will be ours throughout, 
llie lacunas marked with asterisks indicate the omission of 
matter of less importance, without impairing the sense, so 
that the reader will here find the peculiar notions and specu- 
lations of all the old writers on scurvy condensed into the 
briefest possible space. Our commentary calls attention to 
the pestilerdtul periods^ which, more than volumes can do, 
expounds the why and wherefore of the great wavesr of scur- 
void pestilence, each producing its crop of authors. The 
philosophy of Disease is opened to view by this method. 
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First accounts op the Scurvy according to Lind. — 
^< This distemper, in the Latin denominated Scorbntns, is said 
to derive its appellation from schorbect in the Danish language; 
or the old Dutch word scorbeck: both which signify a tearing 
or ulcers of the mouth. Most authors have deduced the term 
from the Saxon word schorbok, a griping or tearing of the 
hdly; which ia by no means so usual a symptom of this disease ; 
though, from a mistake in the etymology of the name, it has 
been accounted so by those authors. The word seems to me 
most naturally to be made out from scfyrh in the Sclavonic 
language, which signifies a disease; this being the endemic 
ovil in Russia, and those northern countries, from whence we 
borrowed the name. 

<'It is said to have been known and described by the 
ancient writers in physic under other denominations; and 
particularly by Hippocrates as the Bihog oufiazddtig, or third 
flpecies of volvulus. * * * But the most prevailing opinion 
is, that, in different parts of his writings, Hippocrates has 
described the scurvy under the name of UnX^ fiiyagj a 
swelling and obstruction of ihe spleen. * * * That this 
disease was not known or described by Hippocrates, farther 
appears from his making no mention of spots^ an usual symp- 
tom in the scurvy, nor of many others which almost constantly 
attend it. * * * But the truth is, the warm southern 
climate in which he lived, was not then, nor is at this day 
usually productive of it : and the nature of the coasting voyages 
of the ancients gave him no opportunity of being acquainted 
with it at sea. * * * The succeeding Greek and Roman 
authors, are likewise upon this disease entirely silent. * * 
It also seems to have been a disease altogether unknown to 
the Arabian writers. * * * It has, lastly, and with 
greater show of reason, been esteemed the same disease which 
afflicted the Roman army under the command of Caesar Ger- 
manicus. ♦ * * < Xhe Roman army under the command of 
G»sar Germanicus having encamped in Germany, beyond the 
Rhine, near the sea-coast, they met with a fountain of sweet 
water ; by the drinking of which, in the space of two years^ 
the teeth dropt out, and the joints of the knees became para- 
lytic. The physicians called the malady stoma^cace and scele* 
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tyrbe.' * * • No mention is made of scorbutic spots^ 
which are more frequently observed than what has been here 
interpreted the sceletyrbe. This is supposed to refer to the 
rigid tendons in the ham. But his delineation by no means 
seems to express this peculiar symptom in the scurvy. It is 
understood by Galen, the only author who uses the appella- 
tion, to mean a species of palsy very diflferent from the scor- 
butic contraction. 

" Strabo mentions a like malady, occasioned by the use of 
certain fruits, etc., to have aflSicted the army under the com- 
mand of iBlius Gallus in Arabia. But stomacace may refer to 
various other disorders of the mouth without supposing it to 
be the scurvy; as this calamity, when general in an army, 
occasioning the sceletyrbe, or depriving the soldiers of the 
use of their limbs, must needs have been attended with other 
concomitant symptoms, equally constant and remarkable in 
the disease. I do not mean, that the scurvy never aflicted 
armies of old; but only that the accounts we have of 
it are dubious and imperfect. The first description of a true 
scurvy that I have met with, is what occurred in the Christian 
army in Egypt, about the year 1260, under Louis IX. But 
there, mention is made, not only of the legs being affected, 
but also of the spots. The fungous and putrid gums are 
particularly described, etc. (Vid. Histoire de Louis IX. par 
le SieuT Joinville.) • » * There seems to have been 
two reasons principally why it is so imperfectly, if at all, 
described by the ancients, viz. : their little knowledge of the 
northern countries, where it is peculiarly endemic, and their 
short coasting voyages ; so we find, that as soon as arts and 
sciences began to be cultivated among those northern nations 
(about the beginning of the sixteenth century, a period 
remarkable for the advancement of learning over all Europe) 
this disease is mentioned by the historians and other authors. 
We could not have expected it sooner from their physicians, 
if we reflect upon their extreme ignorance, and the little 
esteem in which this science was held. But when, after the 
taking of Constantinople, the Greek writings were dispersed 
over the western parts of the world, and in the beginning of 
the next century were made more general and public by the 
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late invention of printing, the art of physic began to flourish 
in the northern parts of Europe ; and we soon after find this 
disease accurately described there by physicians. 

** In like manner, no sooner were long voyages performed to 
distant parts of the world, by the great improvement of 
navigation, and by the discovery of the Indies, which hap- 
pened much about the same period of time, than the seamen 
were afflicted with it ; as appears by the voyage of Vasco de 
Gama, who first found a passage by the Cape of Good Hope 
to the East Indies, in the year 1497 ; above a hundred of his 
men, out of the number of a hundred and sixty, dying of this 
distemper. In the relation of which voyage, the first account 
of this disease ai sea is to be met with. At that time, and 
for a considerable time afterwards, it was a disease little 
known. 

'* The name of the disease is said to be in the history of 
Saxony, written by Albert Erantz; and if so, I believe he 
will be found the first author now extant who calls it the 
scurvy, a.d. 1601. It is next taken notice of by Euritius Cor 
dus in his Botanologicon, published a.d. 1534. It is observed 
that the herb chelidonium minus, or lesser celandine, is called 
by the Saxons schorbock rout, being an excellent remedy for 
that disease. Being asked, what disease this is ? it is replied, 
It would seem to be the stomacace of Pliny ; as it occasions 
the teeth to drop out, and all the mouth is affected by it. In 
the year 1539, it is mentioned in the same manner by Jo. 
Agricola in his Medicina herbaria.* Olaus Magnus, in his 
history of the northern nations, published in 1555, observing 
what diseases are peculiar to them, gives us a long descrip- 
tion of the scurvy. Jodochus Lomius does the same in the 
year 1560. 

EcHTHius ON ScuRYY, 1541. — " He assigns as causes of this 
disease, gross and unwholesome food, such as salted, dried, or 
putrid flesh and fish, rancid pork, spoiled bread, bad water, 
&c. He distinguishes the symptoms into two classes. The 
first contains such as appear at the beginning, and are com^ 
mon to it with other diseases ; [the symptoms of all diseases 
alike in the beginning, in the scorbutic diathesis] the second, 
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the succeeding and more certain signs of the malady, [epiphi- 
nomena.] Under the first, he comprehends a heaviness of the 
body, with an unusual weariness, generally most sensibly felt 
after exercise; a tightness of the breast^ and a weakness of 
the legs ; an itching, redness, and pain of the gums ; a change 
of color in the face to a darkish hue: and observes; that 
where all these symptoms concur, we may foretel an approach- 
ing scurry. But the more certain signs he enumerates under 
the second class, viz., a fetid breath, a spongy swelling of 
the gums, which are apt to bleed, with a loosening of the 
teeth ; an eruption of leaden colored, purple, or livid spots, 
on the legs ; or of somewhat broader ones variegated or of a 
dark color sometimes on the face, at other times on the legs. 
As the disease advances, the patients lose the use of their 
legs, and are subject to a difficulty of breathing, particularly 
when moved, or ^hen they sit in an erect posture; at which 
times they are apt to faint : but upon being laid down again, 
they recover, and breathe freely ; nay, when lying down they 
think themselves in perfect health. But as they cannot 
always thus continue without some motion, they are subject to 
these perpetual faintings. The appetite is seldom bad ; on 
the contrary, they generally have a good one. There is some- 
times observed an aggravation of the symptoms ; with some 
on the fourth or fifth day, in others on the third. Some few 
have it every day, but without any fever : others become fever- 
ish. Fevers may terminate critically ^ as it were, in the scurvy ^ 
[typhus ;] and with such scurvies whole families and monas- 
teries are infected; which generally end either in a fatal 
dysentery, or, at other times, in a sudden and irrecoverable 
fainting. During the course of this disease, some are apt to 
be very costive; while others have a continnol purging. 
Sometimes their spotted legs swell so monstrously, as to re- 
semble the leprosy of the Arabians ; while others have them 
30 extenuated, that the bones seem only covered with skin. 
The spots of some separate into black and duskish scales, like 
the leprosy of the Greeks ; while in others they remain soft, 
smooth, and shining ; and the impression of the finger con- 
tinues for some time upon the part, [oedematous.] After death 
the spots sometimes disappear ; at other times, they break out 
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afresh* Lastly, there have been observed yarioose swellings 
of the veins, particularly in those under the tongue, and of 
the lower lip. He afterwards delivers the indications of core, 
without giving us any remedies^ And it may not be improper 
to remark, that this is the first description now extant of the 
scurvy by a physician.'' 

Langinus ok Scurvy, 1560 — Two Epistles. — These two 
epistles were reprinted by Ronsseus, in order to prove the 
scurvy to have been a disease known to the ancients. 

Ronsseus on Scurvy, 1564.-^" He ascribes the frequency 
of the scurvy in Holland, to the diet and air of that country ; 
to their eating great quantities of water-fowl ; but principally 
to their living on flesh, first salted^ then smoked and dried 
The weather, he says, had a very great influence upon this 
distemper. For though it occurred in these provinces at all 
seasons; yet, by long observation and experience, he had 
found, that a moist air, and southerly wind, contributed 
greatly to increase it : and instances the year 1556, when, 
during that whole year, they had almost continual rains, with 
southerly and westerly winds; which were followed by a 
great frequency of this disease ; and to such a height, that many 
were brought in danger of their lives by it. In 1562, after 
a very rainy season, there likewise ensued frequent and very 
troublesome scurvies. So that although this was at all times 
common in Holland, from the peculiar air of the country, and 
the bad waters ; yet it often became more general during a 
moist season, [note the constitution of the seasons*] It usually 
prevailed most in spring and autumn; was milder in the 
spring, and shorter: but in the autumn, it was of longer contin^ 
uance, and more obstinate, so as sometimes to endanger the life 
of the patient. JVb age was exempted from its attack ; which, 
though severest with old people, yet was more incident to 
those of a middle age. * * He begins the cure by bleed- 
ing. He afterwards prescribes a decoction of a number of 
antiscorbutic herbs, with the addition of senna, and some 
other purgative ingredients : but * * he thinks^ that the 
use of scurvy-grasSj wormwood, and germander, is alone sat 
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ficient ; the vulgar curing themselves by scurvy-grass, .brook- 
lime, and water-cresses. At the end of the cure, he gives 
gentle physic; forbidding all rough and acrid medicines, 
especially violent purgatives ; till towards the decline of the 
malady, when the patient is able to bear them. For twelve 
years past, he had used with great success, both for preven- 
tion and cure, a tincture, in spirit of wine, of fumitory, 
scurvy-grass, wormwood, and small germander, or herbs of 
the like virtue. * * He observes that much depends on 
the diet. * * * To prevent the disease he recommends 
gentle physic in the autumn; but especially the use of a slight 
infusion of wormwood in ale or wine : by which (with the 
help of a diet of easy digestion, the benefit of good air, 
and dry lodgings) he has known the scurvy often not only 
prevented, but cured. In his first epistle, he accounts for the 
frequency of this distemper in some places more than in others ; 
from their different soils, climates, and weather, and espe- 
cially from the quality of the waters they used; observing 
that, universally J in marshy countries, people were most af- 
flicted with the scurvy : though their diet and other circum- 
stances were alike with others. In his second epistle, he 
maintains, that this distemper was known to the ancients, 
against the opinion of Wierus ; and remarks, that seamen in 
long voyages cure themselves of it by the use of oranges. In 
his third epistle, he recommends the steel and mineral 
waters." 

Wierus on Scuevy, 1567. — " He transcribes all the symp- 
toms out of Echthius at great length, with the following 
additions. The weakness in the legs felt at the approach of 
the disease, is attended with stiffness and pain. The flesh of 
the gums is often destroyed to the roots of the teeth. Small 
spots, resembling blood sprinkled upon the part, appear on 
the legs, thighs, and on the whole body ; but the very large^ 
livid, and purple spots, chiefly on the legs. Sometimes this 
livid color will show itself in the back part of the mouth of 
those who are near death. In the progress of the disease, the 
tendons of the legs become stiff and contracted. Some are 
seized with a slow irregular fever, [typhus or typhoid.] 
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After violent malignant fevers, and double tertian agues im* 
perfectly cured, he has known the scurvy to follow; upon 
which a malignant quartan ensued. This still left the scurvy 
behind it; which was at last cured by proper medicines [fever 
before, during, and after scurvy ; showing all to be scurvy 
but in name]. When the legs are greatly swelled, they are 
sometimes altogether of a livid color. The pulse, as in a 
quartan ague, varies : so that at different times, and according 
to the state of the disease, it is small, hard, quick, or weak. 
The urine is reddish, turbid, thick, and muddy, like new red 
wine, resembling that which is usual in the fit of a quartan 
ague when sweating; and of a bad smell. He adds after- 
wards, that if ulcers break out on the legs they are with great 
diflSculty healed up ; being extremely fetid, and of so putrid 
and gangrenous a nature, that the application of a hot iron to 
them occasions little pain. He assigns as causes of this dis- 
temper, unwholesome air, such bad and corrupt food as was 
used in the northern countries, and by their seamen, viz. : 
stinking pork, smoked rancid bacon, mouldy bread, thick 
muddy ale, bad water, melancholy and grief of mind, preced- 
ing fevers, the stoppage of usual evacuations, etc. Though 
he sometimes bleeds in the beginning, yet he forbids it when 
the disease is advanced. In this ca&e, after purging with a 
little senna or the like (observing thLt it does not bear vio- 
lent purgatives) the patient is to be sweated twice a day, viz. : 
in the morning, and at four after noon, with a draught of four 
ounces of the expressed juices of the antiscorbutic herbs ; viz. : 
scurvy-grass, water-cresses, winter-cresses, or rocket, of each 
equal parts, with half the quantity of brook-lime ; adding a 
little cinnamon and sugar. * * * He would have the herbs 
always fresh and green when used ; and they may sometimes 
be boiled in goats' or cows' milk, or rather in whey : but their 
juice mixed with whey is preferable to their decoction. * * 
At the same time, a diet of easy digestion, and of similar in« 
tention, must be used, with good sound ale or wine with 
wormwood infused in it, and milk or whey. Care must be 
taken to procure dry, cheerful lodgings, and to banish grief, 
cares, etc." 
According to Webster, (vol. i. pp. 154 to 158,) there was a 
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long pestilential period of many years, at the time the pre- 
eeding prodnctions appeared. See also census of Ireland for 
1851, part t. pp. lOi-2. Epidemics perraded all EnropOy 
from influenza to the plague, petechial fever, and sweating 
sickness* 

DoDONJEUB ON ScuBTY, 1581. — ** He ascribes the scurry 
chiefly to bad diet, fie relates, that it was occasioned in 
Brabant, A.D. 1556, by the use of some corrupted rye brought 
from Prussia^ during a scarcity of corn. At this time many 
had not the spots ; but their gums were chiefly affected. He 
giTCS an instance, however, of its being contracted in a 
prison, where confinement alone was tlie cause ; the place being 
well aired, and the diet such as he thought could give no 
suspicion of its proceeding from thence. He never bled any 
patient in this disease, bat the person in the prison, who had 
si^s of a plethora. He generally performed a cure by the 
use of a few herbs, viz. : water and garden cresses, scurvy- 
grass, and brooklime ; which last he esteems of inferior vir- 
tues to the others. These he thinks sufficient to remove the 
scurvy, if, at the same time, proper diet is used, especially 
w^U-baked wheat bread. He sometimes gives a gentle pur- 
gative at first, and repeats it occasionally : but if the disease 
is far advanced, purges are not without great caution to bo 
administered. When only the gums were affected, he has 
cured these often by topical applications. The large livid 
scorbutic spots like bruises [purpura], are ofbener seen on the 
lower extremities than on the arms. If the disease is very 
virulent, and not removed, the hypochondria will also become 
livid; and the patient in this case be seized with violent 
gripes, and die [cholera].'' 

BBUGJBU3 ON ScuEVT. — ** The scurvy is endemic in particular 
countries, from their situation, air, water, and food. In those 
countries^ scorbutic mothers bear scorbutic children, often mis^ 
carry f (d other times bring forth dead fostuses. He mentions 
no other symptom, but what is taken notice of by Wierus ; 
except a pain sometimes in the right, at other times in the 
left side, attended wit3i a sense of weight. Upon the malady's 
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increasing^ the belly swells, and grows also painful; with an 
entire loss of appetite. In his theory of the disease, he sup- 
poses, that either the liver, or spleen, sometimes both, but 
oftener the spleen, was obstrueted. * * ♦ When the 
scurvy is very inveterate, it degenerates into the hypochon- 
driac disease ; a distemper frequent among the inhabitants on 
the shores of the Baltic. It is sometimes complicated with 
other diseases^ viz. ; tiie dropsy, consumption, and a bilious 
purging [cholera noorbus] ; at other times there is a slow con^ 
tinual fever [typhus], and sometimes a tertian ague [malarious 
fever]. His cure consists in diet and medicines. For the 
first he directs well-baked wheat bread; broth of flesh ox 
fowls, with radish, hyssop, thyme, savory, or tibe like herbs 
boiled in it He allows all sorts of flesh or fowl (except 
water-fowls) that are of easy digestion, and afford good 
nourishment. Whatever is dried, salted, smoked, long kept, 
and rancid, or of difficult digestion, is to be avoided. Milk is 
proper for those who are far gone in scorbutic consumptionSf 
[whoever hears of scorbutic consumptions in these days ?] At 
table the antiscorbutic herbs are to be used by way of salad, 
and for drink good Rhenish wine, or sound beer with worm- 
wood infused in it. After a moderate bleeding (if the patient 
be full of blood) and a gentle purge, scurvy-grass, brook-lime, 
water-cresses, and the roots of horse-radish are to be boiled 
in milk, and adminstered to the patient ; or their juices may 
be given mixed with whey, adding wormwood or mint, if the 
stomach be weak, sorrel or fumitory if the patient be of a hot 
constitution, and a fever apprehended, or the roots of elecam- 
pane, and the herb hyssop when the breath is affected. If 
the patient be of a cold habit, has swelled legs, and the spots 
are black, the juices are best given in wine, with cinnamon 
or ginger; or he may take an infusion of horse-radish in 
£henish. The author likewise recommends the sweating 
course from Wierus." 

Brunbrus on Scurvy. — ** He has copied Wierus in most 
things; but is more explicit and full in describing the air 
productive of the disease. Thus, if the atmosphere of any 
place is impure, and polluted with exhalations that are gross, 
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moist, putrid, or liable to putrefaction, it causes this distemper ; 
as in marshy, damp, and maritime countries ; or places where 
stagnating waters are left after inundations. To which also 
rainy seasons contribute a great deal^ especially where the 
sun has not influence sufficient to raise and dissipate the 
vapors. To the diet observed by other writers to occa- 
sion the scurvy, he adds black coarse bread ; and observes, 
that the pernicious effects of such diet and air are consider 
ably augmented, by immoderate watchings, depressing passions 
of the mind, and stoppage of the natural and usual evacua- 
tions. * • * He has often remarked, that violent pains in 
the legs preceded the scurvy, and that the spots and putrcfac* 
tion of the gums followed soon after. * * * He concludes 
with the case of a scorbutic patient; whom he first purged, 
then ordered the juice of water-cresses in goat-whey ; of which 
six ounces were taken twice a-day ; and, by sweating him, a 
number of scorbutic spots appeared, by which a violent pain 
in the thigh was allayed." 

Albebtus on Scubvt, 1593. — *' He is of opinion, that tho 
disease may be hereditary, or got from an infected nurse, and 
that it is contagious; but adds nothing to the description 
of symptoms of it as delivered by Wierus, unless it be a stiff- 
ness or rigor of the lower jaw, seemingly from a contraction 
of the temporal muscle ; in the same manner as the tendons 
in the ham become stiff and contracted in the progress of the 
disease, as had been observed by all authors. He says it is 
most usual in children, and is either a hereditary scurvy, or 
that which is got from the nurse. 

** He treats of the diet proper in this disease at great length : 
recommends the juices of acid, and austere fruits, such as 
oranges, with which roast meats when on the spit are to be 
sprinkled. These are likewise to be put in soups, and vinegar 
and wine in the gruels and barley-water. Exercise is 
necessary. 

** In full habits he begins the cure with bleeding, but observes 
that when the disease is advanced, especially if the spots have 
appeared, it is extremely improper. In this case, if there is 
an obstruction of the menses, or hemorrhoids, those evacuations 
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are by all means to be promoted; which will be of great 
service, though they may not prove a cure ; having seen 
women regular after child- bed, yet overrun with the scurvy. 
He prescribes very gentle physic, observing the danger of 
giving violent purgatives ; then gives a long catalogue of 
aperient and deobstruent medicines. He remarked, scurvies 
were frequent in that and the preceding year [1592 and 1593J, 
from the unconstant weather and very rainy seasons they had 
after warm summers,^' 

This was the date of the beginning of the pestilential 
period, that closed the sixteenth century. Webster says of 
the constitution of the seasons of 1592, '' in England the 
drought in this and the former summer was extreme. The 
Thames was fordable at London: the plague appeared in 
Shropshire in the west; and in London carried off 18^000 
citizens. 

FoRESTUs ON ScuRVT, 1595. — ** This is a long letter which 
the author wrote first to his brother in the year 1558, and 
afterwards sent to his two nephews students in physic, A. D. 
1590. He seems to have been acquainted with no other 
authors upon this subject than Bonsseus and Echthius. The 
last he copies in describing the symptoms ; all which he con- 
firms and illustrates by various cases of patients. He makes 
it a disease unknown to the ancients, though, according to his 
theory, a disorder of the spleen. It was indeed so little 
known in his time, that many died of it, to the great surprise 
of the physicians, who were entirely unacquainted with the 
very name of the disease, its nature, or proper method of cure. 
* * * He illustrates the several intentions of cure at great 
length in the case of a sailor at Alcmaer, who fell into the 
scurvy after an autumnal quartan ague, which had continued 
seven months [mark this reader.] * * * fle has known 
many fall into the scurvy after such intermitting fevers. This 
patient had labored under a great difiSculty of breathing, and 
had lost the use of his limbs ; his left knee, and the whole 
leg, being swelled, hard, spotted, and so stiff, that he could not 
walk, or even move it: his gums. were swelled and bled fre- 
quently. The physicians and surgeons said, he was poxed ; 

19 
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bat when the author saw him, he found it to be the scurvy. 
it was indeed a complicated case ; the fever having left behind 
it a hectic disposition, with obstructed bowels. 

^'Forestus, who has had great practice in this disease, says, 
the distinguishing marks of it are, an oppression on the breast ; 
weakness and pain of the legs ; redness, pain, and itchiug in 
the gums ; with an alteration of color in the &oe. However, 
in the beginning it is not so easily known ; being sometimes 
slow in its progress, and having the above mentioned symp* 
tomsy together with a lassitude after exercise, common to it 
toith other diseases. * * * He recites the symptoms 
from Echthius's epitome ; adding, almost after each, instances 
of patients in whom they occurred. In particular, after the 
remarkMe proneness to faint in the height of the disease, he 
adds that he has known several drop dovm dead suddenly. 
* * * He recommends butter-milk when the patient 
is inclinable to be hectic : but where there was no fever, he 
cured many by milk, in which scurvy-grass and brook-lime 
were boiled.'' 

Reusneeus on Scurvy, 1600. — ** This voluminous author, 
remarkable only for his theory, describes the scurvy, in its 
different stages, altogether in the same manner as the authors 
before him ; with the addition of the following symptoms. A 
bleeding at the nose, which he says is usual even in the beginning 
of the disease ; as likewise a continual spitting. Some have 
a pain at the mouth of the stomach, and there is a want of 
appetite ; or at least if they long for food, it is rather hurt- 
ful to them. He observes, that scorbutical women are subject 
to the fiuor albtcs, and menses discolores. The urine is for the 
most part thin, pale, and watery, without any sediment, and 
of a fetid smell. The pulse is low, weak, slow, and irregular. 
He is extremely prolix on the cure. But it were to be 
wished, that the many chemical and galenical remedies recom- 
mended, had been proved serviceable by experience, rather 
than by being agreeable to his theory." 

EuGALENUs ON ScuRVY, 1604.— 'This book must have been 
published by the author in a very loose immethodical dress; 
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as it has undergone several corrections by diflferent editors ; 
and the order of the whole is still very inaccurate. Jos. 
Stubendorphius published it in the year 1615, with great 
alterations: and Brendel, Professor of Medicine at Jena, in 
1623, again corrected it; and with great labor has classed 
the different symptoms, or rather species of this disease j into 
different sections, making in all /or^y-mnc in number They 
will admit of several subdivisions ; and comprehend a ^ata- 
logue of alrnost all distempers incident to the human body. 
There are here also fifty prognostics, with thirty generally 
diagnostics of the scurvy; besides the particular diagnostics 
of each symptom, or rather disease, by which it is known to 
be scorbutic. But as 1 have elsewhere animadverted at great 
length upon this book, it may be sufficient here only to repeat, 
that the m^rit of the author has always been supposed to consist 
in his great sagacity in detecting this deceitful disease lurking 
under so many different forms* * * * The symptoms 
are as follow: I. Putrid gums. 11. Blackish, purple, and 
livid spots. III. Malignant ulcers. Acquainting us that 
these are obvious signs, known even to the vulgar, he observes* 
that the disease often proves fatal before they appear. * * * 
He says, the urine of those who labor under this disease varies 
extremely. * * • As the distemper increases, it 
becomes sometimes thin, and of an intense red color, inclining 
to a livid hue. If the patient passes this urine when seem- 
ingly in perfect health, having little or no thrist; it is a certain 
sign of the scurvy. Frequently the urine appears thick, red, 
and manifestly livid ; it either remains thus thick, or deposits 
a thick, red, heavy sediment like bran or sand, having besides 
for the most part a thick, turbid matter suspended a- top: 
such likewise is a demonstrative sign of the disease, provided 
the patient languishes, without any thirst or fever. * * * 
Where there is no fever, nor putrefaction of the humors, thick, 
white, and turbid urine, having a white, roundish, heavy 
sediment J like sand or brick-dust, is the most undoubted sign of 
the scurvy. The pulse peculiar to this disease, is* quick arid 
small, but particularly unequal. IV. Difficulty of breath- 
ing; known to be scorbutic, 1st, By the part affected; 
which is under the diaphragm^ at the orifice of the stomadi. 
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2dly, By the complaint: it is a great and uneasy straitness 
and oppression not easily expressed. 3dly, By its remission 
and intermission ; though sometimes it is almost continual. 
4thly, By its having none of the symptoms which usually fol- 
low disorders of the breast, viz., cough, pain, orthopnoea, etc. 
V. Vomitings, retchings^ and even the cholera morbics, A 
vomiting is known to be scorbutic, Ist, By not yielding to the 
common medicines, and those prescribed by the ancients in 
this disorder ; on the contrary, the patient becomes worse 
after using them. 2dly, Its sudden unaccountable remission, 
and equally unexpected return. 3dly, Its seizing without any 
previous pain, disorder of the stomach, or a distemper de- 
scribed by the ancients. The retchings are very violent, 
without bringing up much from the stomach. But the most 
certain proofs are had from the urine and pulse. VI. A 
looseness^ or costiveness of the belly. VII. A bastard 
dysentery; known to be scorbutic by want of gripes, the 
blood not being mixed with the faeces, but chiefly by the pulse 
and urine." 

It is plain that two origins of the cholera morbus are here 
recognized, viz., are ancient and a scorbutic origin, the latter 
unknown to the ancients. 

" VIII, Irregular fevers. IX. Intermitting fevers. X. 
Continual fevers. Under these he comprehends most species 
of fevers^ viz., slow^ putrid, remitting, and intermitting, of 
all kinds. They are all ascertained to be scorbutic, by the 
oppression in the breast, not agreeing in type with those of 
the ancients, etc., but more infallibly by the pulse and urine. 
The first, though strong and hard during the fever, upon its 
remission returns again to its peculiar, small, and unequal 
state." 

The diflSculty with Eugalenus was, in holding to two origins 
of the fevers. He was right in his observation that fevers 
were of scorbutic origin ; but wrong in holding that scurvy 
was unknown to the ancients, or that there was any other 
origin. 

"XI. Fainting-fits- XII. Pains of the legs. XIII. A 
pain in the hands, and ends of the fingers. This is known 
to proceed from the scurvy by the pulse. XIV. A pain in 
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the neck. XV. Pains in almost every part of the body, viz., 
the teeth; jaws, back, etc., burning pains in the kidneys, 
head, arms, etc. XVI. The bastard pleurisy ; discovered in 
a girl to be scorbutic, by the smallness and inequality of the 
pulse; the intermission of the pain; and being free from 
cough but at times ; by the urine, and her having no thirst, 
and breathing without pain. * * ♦ XVII. Violent colic 
pains ; easily known when scorbutic, by their intermission, 
the urine, and pulse. He gives two instances of ruptures 
occasioned by the acuteness of these pains. XVIII. Hard 
tumors similar to those in the pox, viz., in the groin, and 
other glandular parts of the body ; or in any other part, as 
in the interstices of the muscles, etc. They often arise from 
varices or a dilatation of the veins. These give no pain 
while the patient is at rest, and the part kept easy; but upon 
walking, or hanging the legs, they become so very painful as 
to occasion fainting. Sometimes the whole body is covered 
with such tubercles. XIX. Weakness of the legs upon walk- 
ing. XX. Retraction of the heel backwards towards the 
ham ; known when occasioned by the scurvy, from the pulse 
alone. XXI. Troublesome prickings in the soles of the feet, 
next day followed with a palsy of the lower extremities. 
XXII. A palsy of the legs ; distinguished from palsies des- 
cribed in ancient authors, by differences very equivocal, and 
too long here to mention. XXIII. A hemiplegia. XXIV. 
Weakness of the whole nervous system. XXV. A colic end- 
ing in a palsy. XXVI. A convulsion or contraction of the 
members, gradually coming on. XXVII. The epilepsy is known 
when scorbutic, by the pulse and urine; as likewise, 1st, By 
its attack accompanied with a fever. 2dly, Its sudden attack, 
and equally sudden remission. 3dly, Its proceeding from no 
cause assigned by the ancients. XXVIII. An apoplexy. 
XXIX. Convulsion of a particular part. XXX. The gout ; 
known to proceed from the scurvy, by not being fixed, but 
shifting from one joint to another ; and its being quickly 
cured by antiscorbutic medicines. XXXI. The dropsy; 
requiring quite a different method of cure from that described 
by the ancients ; and is easily distinguished from it, by the 
difficulty of breathing becoming mu<A worse after purgatives. 
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The difficulty of breathing is at all times greater, even it 
the beginning ; witii extreme anxiety under the diaphragm. 
XXXII. The ency&ted dropsy. Before this is fixed in any par- 
ticular place, it causes a momentaneous swelling as it were^ 
in different parts of the body ; which mo@^t commonly happens 
upon change from pure to a thicker air, or to those who use 
gross food; otherwise the legs swell first, then the whole 
body is covered with a bard and unequal swelling, and with 
various indolent tubercles, etc XXXIIL The scorbutic 
atrophy ; which can be cured only by antiscorbutics. It is 
known by the patient's languishing, without having any dis^ 
ease described by the andents; by the pulse, urine, and fre« 
quent anxieties; but especially by spots on the body. 
XXXIV. Ulcers and gangrene of the toes. XXXV. Ulcers 
on diflFerent parts of the body, cancers, etc. XXXVI. Pesti- 
lential fevers, and tumours; distinguished from the true 
plague, generally by the mildness of the symptoms, but 
more easily by the pulse, and sometimes by tl^ urine# 
XXXVII. A mortification, either with or without ulceration. 
XXXVIIL The scorbutic erysipelas ; known by the pulse, 
urine, and shifting its place. XXXIX. Madness, and the 
memory impaired. These two more rarely occur, being not 
so demonstrative symptoms of the scurvy as many of the pre* 
ceding. XL. Gams and a profound sleeping. XLI. A sali- 
vation. XLIL A languor, without any evident cause. 
XLIII. A disorder like to a languor. XLI V. Copious sweatsi 
the forerunner of an atrophy. XLV. A cutting or tearing 
pain in the accession of fevers. XLVI. Tossing or concussion 
of the limbs, being a mixture of a paralytic and convulsive 
disorder. XL VII. Tremor of the limbs. It is known to be 
scorbutic by the pulse alone. XL VIII. Ulcers of the penis. 
XLIX. Dry ulcers. The book is concluded with seventy-two 
Observations, containing a variety of cases in these diseases^'' 
The reader will see bow very unphilosophic this old 
Dutch author was in holding to two origins of disease, and 
yet he was nearer the truth in ascribing all forms of disease 
to a scorbutic source, than all his opponents, Lind included. 
Lind makes him appear as ridiculous as he can, of coarse, but 
he derides in vain ; he has not shown any other origin of did- 
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ease. The animadyersions of Lind on this author are yerj 
severe; but if the reader will take note of the fact that 
EugalenUB wrote just after that most mortally pestilential 
period that occurred at the close of the sixteenth century, he 
will better understand the merits of the case. 

*' Eleven years after Albertus, we are made acquainted, by 
Eugalenus, with the surprising rapidity with which this con^ 
tagious distemper [scurvy], progressed over almost the whole 
world. * And what is still more remarkable^ the face of the 
disease was in a few years so much changed, that the putrid 
gums and swelled legs were no longer characteristic signs of 
it, as it often killed the patient before these symptoms 
appeared.' And it is highly probable, 'from the histories of 
above two hundred cases of patients given in his book, 
wherein mention is made of the gums being affected in one 
person only, that such symptoms did now but rarely, if at all 
occur. This disease had also become more violent and malig- 
nant, as he gives us to understand in different parts of his 
performance.'' 

The period in which Eugalenus wrote was one of the most 
awfully pestilential in the world's history. Famine extended 
the world over ; this explains the matter. All forms of dis^ 
ease, even to the malignant plague, were seen by Eugalenus 
to be but forms of scurvy, palpably so during those blighting 
years. 

<< This leads me to the most distinguishing characteristic of 
his book, and which is to be met with almost in every page^ 
viz.: its being a disease not properly described by the 
ancients : to which he often adds, its not submitting to the 
cure prescribed for it by those old authors. Thus he ima- 
gined, that the scurvy might assume the form of almost all 
diseases incident to the human body : or in other words, that 
the numerous and various distempers described in his book, 
from the plague to a simple intermittent fever, might he pro- 
duced by this one scorbtdic cause* Now, whether the disease 
was altogether and purely scorbutic, or the scurvy was joined 
or complicated with another malady, no cure could possibly 
be made in either case, without the common and specific 
antiscorbutic herbs. The vanity and presumption of this 
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author are indeed intolerable, when he assures us that he 
could cure beginning consumptions in fourteen days ; palsies 
in five days, often in four, but in fourteen at most ; violent 
tooth-aches in a few hourS ; severe quartan agues in ten dayia, 
otherwise not curable in a year. His extreme ignorance iu 
physic, appears; among many other instances, from his taking 
a proneness to faint in child-bed women for a demonstrative 
sign of the scurvy [we think the boot is on the other leg]. In 
a man of seventy years, he judged a mortification of the foot 
to be scorbutic, by the black and purple spots which appeared 
upon the mortified part [good judgment we think] ; and the 
small; weak, and unequal pulse, naturally to be expected in 
such a situation. Eugalenus had not the talents sufficient to 
form any sort of theory for illustrating the nature of the many 
diseases referred by him to the scorbutic taint. * * * 
So it was left to Dr. Willis, with the assistance of Dr. Lower, 
to clear up a subject that lay under very great obscurity, by 
reducing the whole into an ingenious system, which continues 
established and adopted even at this day." 

The reader must judge between Lind and Eugalenus. For 
our part, until the first link in the chain of some other disease 
than scurvy is discovered, we shall hold to the scorbutic 
origin of all disease. Under the extraordinary years, blights, 
and famines of Eugalenus' time, no wonder patients died 
before the gums and legs became afifected. These phenomena 
attend the slow scurvy. No wonder Pott's gangrene seized old 
mens' toes of seventy. No wonder child-bed women fainted 
— we have repeatedly seen them die from no other cause. 

Upon the whole, it may be said of Eugalenus, that he was 
blind of one eye, the eye with which he looked back to the 
supposed ancient origin of disease ; and of Lind, that he was 
blind of both in this matter. 

Platebus on Scurvy. — '* He seems not to have seen Euga- 
lenus's book, or at least has copied nothing from it: for he still 
gives the same description of the scurvy, as Wierus, and all 
other authors preceding Eugalenus, have done. Ho, however, 
takes notice of one symptom not mentioned by them, viz.: 
tumors, sometimes indolent, at other times more painful, 
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resembling a scrofulous gland. These are seated either on 
the glandular parts of the body, or in the interstices of the 
muscles. The sweat of scorbutic persons is fetid ; their urine 
red and turbid ; their pulse feeble ; as had been observed by 
all others before Eugalenus. He seems inclined to belieyOi 
that, like the lues venerea, the scurvy might have been 
brought from abroad, especially by sailors. It sometimes 
produces convulsions and palsies; and may end in an atrophy, 
consumptions, dropsy, or dysentery. He recommends for 
prevention, as also cure, a confection of mustard seed and 
honey; as likewise the juice of oranges. * * * The 
patient may be sweated with decoct, lignorum." 

This author's observations, also^ must have been made 
during the pestilential period just then closed. 

Vizcaino's^ Voyage to California, 1608. " It will not be 
foreign to the purpose, to mention here the sickness which 
raged among the squadron, being the same, which in these 
parts generally seizes on those who are coming from China to 
New Spain, and which proves so fatal as to sweep off half the 
ship's company." 

There is nothing new in this account by this navigator, and 
we therefore merely notice it, in the chronological order in 
which it is given by Lind at some length. The voyage was 
made in a pestilential period, 1602, (See Webster.) 

HoRTius ON Scurvy, 1609. — " The disposing causes are, 
thick foul air, and gross viscid food ; both which, as produc- 
tive of the scurvy, he pretty well describes. He observes, 
that though in the Lower Saxony, and Old Marche of Brand- 
enburgh, i^t was a disease generally very well-known ; yet in 
some places it was a more uncommon and slighter disease than 
in others; being most frequent and dangerous where the 
inhabitants used thick unwholesome new ale, and where the 
soil was marshy and damp. * * * He recommends spirit 
of vitriol given along with other antiscorbutic remedies ; and 
has perhaps nothing else new on the disease, but theory." 

Martinus on Scurvy.—" He copies entirely from Eugalenus 
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his description of the scurvy, adding some iie'vr Symptoms first 
mentioned by himself; such as a swelling of the eyes, frequent 
darkness over them; virulent ulcers in the throat; such 
variety of pains in all parts of the body as cannot be ei- 
pressed, viz.: tensive, pulling, pricking, biting; corroding, 
gnawing, etc., on the muscles, membranes, and nerves [tieti- 
ralgia]. These are not only severest in the night (as is most 
commonly the case) but afflict likewise in the evening, morn- 
ing, and through the day. The pains may all with great cer- 
tainty be known to proceed from the scurvy, by the smallness 
and inequality of the pulse. Even pains peculiar to each part, 
are rendered wonderfully anomalous by the scurvy. This 
disease is nearly allied to the plague [is it?] ; as it occasions 
carbuncles f buboes , cancers ^ etc. Most [all] tertian vernal 
agues are scorbutic * * * Eugalenus is everywhere an 
oracle; his whole book being transcribed, and digested into a 
much more methodical order, with the addition bi^ stltoe things 
from Wierus, Albertus, etc." 

SjBNNERTirs ON ScuRVT, 1604. — *' What he calls his own new 
and uncommon observations, are as follow. One is the case of a 
student, who, upon the disappearance of an itch, was seized 
with a gutta serena, diflSculty of breathing, and tightness of 
the breast. He recovered his sight by the use of some purga- 
tive medicines, and diuretics of the antiscorbutic kind. ♦ The 
other, a boy of twelve years of age, who had also the itch ; 
and it being repelled by an improper unction, he lost his 
sight, and afterwards died epileptic. The author having often 
remarked, after an itch in such a manner injudiciously treated, 
pains and prickings in the breast to ensue, with pleurisies ; 
and likewise tertian and quartan fevers, which were removed 
upon the appearance of the eruption, but returned agaiii upoti 
its disappearing ; from thence he concludes the scorbutic hu- 
mor combined with the itch, to have produced those surprising 
symptoms. [The metastasis of disease here spoken of proves 
the unity doctrine.'] 

"He then proceeds to still more uncommon and re- 
markable symptoms of the scurvy; * * ♦ jaundice 
ending in a dropsy; an asthma; a rtnca, covering not only 
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the whole scalp, bat the forehead ; a herpes or ringworm of 
the left arm ; a gangrene in the fore-finger ; a h(Bmorrhag% 
from the lips, no conspicnoos orifice of a vein being dia- 
covered; a palpitation of the heart; burning and intolera- 
ble pain in the soles of the feet, with livid spots on the legs; 
and a running of putrid and purulent matter from the uterus. 
* * * In some, though less frequently, upon each motion of 
their joints, a noise was plainly heard, as from broken bones, or 
like the crackling of nuts. * * * A widow laboring under 
a continual fevevy had her whole body covered with large black 
spots ; her face resembling in color the skin of smoked bacon 
when boiled. From all which he concludes, stu:h is the 
strange variety of diseases and symptoms occasioned by the 
scurvy, that not only the vulgar, but even a physician unac- 
quainted with the distemper, would be greatly amazed, mak- 
ing up sixty-two symptoms, by adding several to what are 
mentioned by Eugalenus, viz., blindness ; a stench of the body; 
a stoppage of the menses in women ; in place of which they 
have a white acrid saltish running, apt to infect men: and men 
from this disease are rendered unfit for generation, by having 
a watery vitiated semen* He is very prolix on the cure; 
and abounds with almost all the prescriptions given by pre- 
ceding authors* * * * He recommends steel where there 
is not the convenience of mineral waters ; but forbids th 
use of vinegar in this disease." 

Vandeb Myb on Scurvy, Siege of Breda, 1627. — " How fai 
the passions and dispositions of the mind contribute to the pro 
duction and cure of diseases, and how much their symptoms 
and appearances are diversified by different seasons and by 
different food, no where more clearly appeared than in the 
siege of Breda. We here saw the progress of the plague, 
scurvy, and such like diseases, increased upon the report 
spread of bad news, but in a manner altogether checked by 
the arrival of joyful tidings. We here beheld some appar- 
ently relieved, many perfectly cured, by their faith in imagi 
nary remedies. Grief and fear greatly injure the human 
oody, and in a particular manner give strength and vigour to 
lihe plague and scurvy. 

'< But we proceed to relate the order in which these dis- 
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eases occurred, and the influence of the various causes which 
gave rise and diversity to their appearances. The preceding 
summer being very warm and dry, produced inflammatory 
fevers, pains of the side and breast, and sore-throats of a 
mild nature. Soon after this the plague was brought hither 
by infection from Holland [so supposed]. In the autumn the 
weather was cloudy and rainy, with southerly winds ; the winter 
also proved wet and open, the season being windy though mild 
* * * In the end of winter a frost came on, and put an 
entire stop to the plague. An universal joy now prevailed, 
occasioned by the daily arrival of messengers encouraging 
the besieged with the hopes of a speedy relief, and by their 
own army being already in sight. But these hopes were soon 
baffled, the attempts of the Dutch army proving fruitless. 
Scarcity of provisions increasing in the town, and as the 
frost went oflF the moist and unwholesome vapours from the 
lakes, added to a damp cloudy rainy equinox, produced a new 
calamity. The appearance of livid spots on the body, occa- 
sioned at first a general consternation. The surgeons who 
were ignorant, declared the plague to have broken out again ; 
but upon a closer examination, it was found to be the scurvy 
[difficult diagnosis]. This disease seemed to absorb all 
others; so that for six weeks there was no talk of any other 
distemper in the town. The calamity became great and uni' 
versal ; few escaped it ; many deprived of all motion, wast- 
ing away by piece-meal, toothless and starved, as not being 
able to chew their food, died in a most piteous condition. 

" The scurvy proceeded from grief and disappointment, as 
also from unwholesome food. The States of Holland had taken 
care to provide this city for a siege, with rye, cheese, and dried 
fish. The cheese and fish had at times 'been renewed, but 
their stock of rye had been in store for thirty years, and was 
become quite spoiled and musty. JBeing altogether improper 
for baking, it was mixed up with other grain, and all who ate 
of it soon began to be attacked with the scurvy. Bating of 
the old cheese, which was rotten, as also of dogs and horse- 
flesh, but particularly the wetness of the season, contributed 
much to the production of the distemper : the air which the 
soldiers breathed, and the houses where they lay, being ex 
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tremely damp. They also lay together, so received it by infec* 
Hon ; for the disease proves infectious when persons use the 
same improper food, and breathe the same impure air [like 
quarters are called '* fever nests" now-a-days.] In some the 
gums were rotten ; in others spots only appeared on the body, 
evspecially in such as had discharges of blood, which sometimes 
prevented, at other times diminished the swelling of the gums. 
The spots were chiefly upon the legs. They were also to be 
seen upon the back, arms, breast, neck, as likewise upon the 
face, even when the gums continued sound; chiefly in such as 
took care to preserve their teeth, and were continually wash- 
ing their mouth with astringent compositions of salt, alum, 
and the like. At first the spots were red, then became purple^ 
afterwards livid, and last of all quite black. The livid 
spots were very dangerous, but the black still more malignant 
and fatal. A few of the eruptions put on the appearance 
of a St. Anthony's Fire [erysipelas scurvy], and the cuticle 
afterwards fell off in scales. In most patients the skin was 
of a purple hue. An enervated^ heavy and languid body, withr 
out having any complaint of real sickness, and a fetid breath, 
were symptoms common to alL The knees became afflicted 
with violent pains at times. The tendons of the posterior 
muscles of the thigh turned as rigid and hard as a piece of 
wood, so that the leg being bent altogether back to the but- 
tock, it became quite immovable [the angle] ; and of the joint 
in the knee, there remained no vestige. Exquisite pains were 
felt along the course of the sciatic nerve [sciatica], and in the 
deep-seated joint of the thigh bone. Som£ expired suddenly and 
unexpectedly wlien at their meals; especially those who had been 
troubled with palpitations of the hearts The heart itself is 
greatly affected in the scurvy with palpitations, tremors, fre- 
quent stoppage of its motion, a frequent and great oppression, 
and a defect of natural heat ; hence a redundance of watery and 
excrementitious humors in the whole body passing off by profuse 
spitting, urine, and fetid sweats. In many the gums grew up 
to such a pitch as to bury the whole teeth, and sometimes part 
of the cheek bone dropped off ^ In this case the misery was in- 
tolerable, though the pains gave some little relief by short in- 
termissions ; the gangrenous fledi of the gums not having been 

20 
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speedily remored ; the taint had spread and preyed upon the 
bone. The disease was seldom accompanied with a fever, 
but frequently with aflux. Where there was a /every it was 
generally slow and irregular. We observed one or two of 
these fevers somewhat to resemble the plague. The mouth was 
dry J though the patient had but little inclination to drink ; 
the pulse was small and irregular; there were frequent 
retchings and at times an unspeakable uneasiness in the breast ; 
hard, black, crusty abscesses appeared on the legs, the anguish 
of which occasioned often a pain, seldom a tumor in the groin. 
But fevers at this time were very uncommon. 

" Of those who were afflicted with the flux, few escaped ^ and 
that with great diflSculty. They afterwards became bloated, 
relaxed, and dropsical. Watery swellings of the testicles were 
frequent [hydrocele]. The unhappy patients took a dislike to 
drugs, and were apparently injured by the operation of violent 
purges. Some died early in the disease, viz. : those who had 
seldom any evacuation of blood by the nose or stool, and 
seemed from the beginning indolent, dispirited, and blown up 
as it were with wind. Their stools were greasy, fetid, and 
of various colors, but not frequent. The blood drawn from 
the veins appeared livid, was fetid and thick, but did not 
coagulate. The discharges by stool in this disease were indeed 
commonly watery and greasy^ but a flux did not relieve the 
disease. When there were acute pains of the belly, intestines, 
and stomach [cramps], in this case little hopes of life re- 
mained, by reason of the in tenseness of the pains, the strength 
of the patient having been exhausted by the violence of the 
distemper. In a word, whether the disease was protracted to 
a longer or shorter period, most died with an inward indispo- 
sition in the belly ; the flux proving rather a distinguishing 
sign of the scurvy than a critical and salutary discharge 
[cholera]. 

" It was observed before, that the scurvy broke out about 
the equinox, and it quickly increased to an almost incredible 
degree. On the 20th of March, 1625, an account was taken 
of the number of patients, and there were found sixteen hun- 
dred and eight soldiers laboring under it. * * * At 
this period fluxes were so trifling and uncommon, that we gave 
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no attentioQ to them, dirocting our whole C£^re to remove the 
disease itself. 

'< Tne number of the afflicted began afterwards daily to de- 
crease, owing partly to the * * more liberal use of wine, 
permitted at this time to be publicly sold, * * also the days 
began to lengthen, the sun to shine forth with comforting heat, 
and the nights grew warmer ; so that in less than a month's 
time we found the number of scorbutic patients reduced to eight 
hundred. But these were left in a most pitiful conditiw 
indeed 1 the shops were now exhausted of medicines; the 
ordinary remedies administerea did not avail ; our provisions 
grew daily worse, and so scarce, that the corrupted graia, 
which by order oi the magistrates had been formerly con* 
demned was uqw ordered to he distributed to the soldiers, and 
to complete our misfortunes, no appearance presented itself 
of relief, all expectation from the Dutch army was gone : una 
salus victis nullam sperare salutem. 

«< We were at this time quite at a loss what measures to 
pursue : however we put on the best countenance. We 
changed the medicines, extolled the efficacy of our prescrip* 
tionS; doubled their dose, talked largely of the number cured, 
magnifying in every respect our skill and success. By these 
means we protracted time for near a month longer* But the 
miserably afflicted began to discover the deceit, particularly 
such of them as had been before shut up in besieged places, 
and had observed the like artifices practised. The soldiers, 
no longer able to suffer iA a situation harder to be borne thai^ 
human nature is accustomed to, gave themselves up entirely 
to despair. They refused to do any longer duty, delivered pp 
their arms to the Governor, and threatening a mutiny, con- 
spired to surrender the city to the enemy. This the terriWest 
circumstance of all, viz. : their absolute despair, gave rise to 
a variety of misery; hence proceeded fluxes^ dropsies^ and 
every species of distress, (in the original, Omne chaos morbor 
rum,) attended with a great mortality. 

" The physicians at this time giving up entirely with the 
cure of the disease, direct their whole art to remove the flux, 
and alleviate the more pressing symptoms. Nothing was left 
iinattempted to recall the drooping spirits of the soldiers, and 
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to allay their turbulent minds. Recourse was had even to 
opium itself. By such means a truce was gained, but of short 
duration ; for the evacuations being thereby stopped, the legs 
became more unwieldly. A dropsy ensued, the tendons be- 
came rigid, and sudden death stepped Quickly in to put an 
end to farther woe. 

** On the 2d of May, 1625, when the Prince of Orange heard 
of their distress, and understood that the city was in danger 
of being delivered up to the enemy by the soldiers, he wrote 
letters addressed to the men, promising them the most speedy 
relief. These were accompanied with medicines against the 
scurvy, said to be of great price, but still of greater efficacy; 
many more were yet to be sent. The efiFects of this deceit 
were truly astonishing ! three small phials of medicine were 
given to each physician, not enough for the recovery of two 
patients. It was publicly given out, that three or four drops 
were sufficient to impart a healing virtue to a gallon of 
liquor. We now displayed our wonder-working balsams. Nor 
were even the commanders let into the secret of the cheat 
put upon the soldiers. They flocked in crowds about us, 
every one soliciting that part may be reserved for their use. 
Cheerfulness again appears on every countenance ; and uni- 
versal faith prevails in the sovereign virtues of the remedy. 
The herbs now began to spring up above the ground ; we of 
these made decoctions, to which wormwood and camphire 
were added, that by their prevalent flavor, the medicines 
might appear of no mean efficacy. The stifiF contracted limbs 
wore anointed with wax melted in rape-seed, or lint-seed oil. 
Tho invention of new and untried physic is boasted ; and 
amidst a defect of every necessary and useful medicine, a 
strange medley of drugs was compounded. The eflfect how- 
ever of the delusion was really astonishing : for many were 
quickly and perfectly recovered. Such as had not moved their 
limbs for a month before, were seen walking the streets sounds 
upright, and in perfect health. They boasted of their cure 
by the Prince's remedy; the motion of their joints being re- 
stored by a simple friction with oil, nature now of itself well 
performing its office, or at least with a small assistance from 
medicine. Many who declared they had been rendered worse 
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by all former remedies which had been administered, recovered 
in a few days, to their inexpressible joy, and the no less gene- 
ral surprise, by the taking (almost by their having brought to 
them) what we affirmed to be their gracious Prince's cure.* 

'* Soon after their old calamity the plague broke out again, 
[acute diagnosis.] Not one in a hundred escaped of those 
who were seized with it. So that a victorious Spanish army, 
an eight months' famine, the rage of the plague within, and 
the fury of the bomb-shells from without, depopulating and 
laying waste the city, the promiscuous funerals of parents and 
friends, the dismal apprehensions of a disheartened and re- 
duced garrison, want of medicines and common necessaries, 
bad and ;unnatural food, having all conspired to the ruin of 
this important place, it was surrendered by capitulation in 
June." 

The date of this siege, 1625, was the opening of a very 
pestilential period. Webster says, vol. i. p. 181, ** The 
diseases of this period continued to multiply and grow more 
malignant in 1624, when the epidemic assumed the form of the 
spotted fever. In 1625 this fever turned to the plague, and 
in 1626 changed back to the spotted fever, not an unusual 
fact. The plague in 1625 swept away 35,000 of the citizens 
of London." The elemental disturbances, as usual, were 
wonderful, the winters cold, and the summers excessively hot. 
In 1626 the city of Lyons lost 60,000 of its inhabitants by 
the plague, and in the following years all Europe was visited 
by it. In 1627 and '8, famine and plague in Augsburg, &c. 

" On the accession of Charles I., 1625, the plague broke 
out in London, even more vehemently than at the time of his 
father's coronation." — {Census of Ireland, Part V, p. 107.) 

This shows the condition of things without at the time 
Vander Mye recorded the state of the besieged city of Breda 
within. Although the bad food and quarters were sufficient to 
have produced the chaos of diseases spoken of, still, to know 
that the elements were in a disturbed condition the world 
over, vegetation sickly, crops short, and famine and pestilence 

* This curious relation would perhaps hardly gain credit, was it not in 
every respect consonant to the most accurate observations, and best a'-tf-^te.! 
descriptions of tlie disease. — C-^^''^ ^ Litid.) 
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follAviug, is a historical matter of no mean importance to a 
medical pliilosopher in scrutinizing the nature of disease as 
recorded by Vander Mye. First, the plague, then the spotted 
or petechial fever as supposed, but finally decided to be the 
scurvy, and as summer came on, the watery fluxes, dropsies, 
and every species of distress, amounting to a perfect chaos of 
mixed up intercurrent diseases. Now, it appears to us un- 
worthy the attention of scientific minds to study any nosolo* 
gical arrangement here, in the hope of benefiting humanity 
by arriving at a complete knowledge of 250 or more distinct 
diseases, their 250 or more distinct causes, and their 250 
or more nostrum methods of cure. It is so plain to us 
that defective nutrition was the cause, and that the scor- 
butic diathesis was the first link in this ugly chain of con- 
sequences, that we can only see one primary pathological 
condition — one disease, no matter what the epiphenomena. 
Those could never be the same in different constitutions ; for 
the most uniform of the so-called diseases of nosologists, 
differ so as to greatly puzzle the most skilful in diagnosis 
often, before they can tell what is the matter, or what to do. 

Nor is it any objection to the theory of a one primary 
pathology, that certain forms of disease are infectious, or may 
be propagated by the secreted products or exudates. They 
become as poisons, and derange nutrition in a similar manner. 
There is no evidence of zymosis, or even of catalysis. Besides, 
there is no other way of accounting for first cases of conta- 
gious forms of disease, and their appearance de novo during 
every pestilential period, but by the operation of general 
causes impairing nutrition : and these factg meet our observa- 
tion at every turn. 

The law of healing by faith, and the imagination, is well 
attested by this writer. It is confirmed by Lind ; and it, of 
itself, is a powerful testimonial in evidence of a one primary 
pathology. A new impulse is given through the mind to the 
nutritive energies of the system. The subject begins to 
breathe deeper ; resolution follows, and exercise greatly aids ; 
tlie heart propels the blood with greater vigor ; there is call 
for nutrition, and the stomach performs its office better ; and 
thus the all but dead are revived. The heat of another person, 
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even by the laying on of hands, may, in certain instances, have 
been the agent to turn the scales in favor of recovery, as from 
a trance or apparent death. 

HiLDANUS ON Scurvy, 1627. — " There is here a short 
letter to the author from Ludov. Schmid, giving an account 
of the Prince of Baden's youngest son, a child of fourteen 
months aflSiicted with the scurvy, who was cured with anti- 
scorbutic medicines. Hildanus, in his answer, mentions an 
obstinate scorbutic ulcer cured likewise by antiscorbutic 
medicines ; which is all that is to be met with on this disease 
in the works of that celebrated practitioner." 

Faculty op Physic at Copenhagen on Scurvy, 1645. — 
"Sect 1. They observe, that it is a disease frequent among 
them and other northern nations. It attacks the patient in 
various shapes, according to his habit and constitution, or 
other diseases with which it may be complicated. Its imme- 
diate cause, is a bad digestion, owing to a crude, corrupted 
humor, oppressing the organs, both of the first digestion 
in the stomach, and of sanguification. Hence ensue for the 
most part difficulty of breathing, swelling, putrefaction and 
bleeding of the gums ; loose teeth ; a weakness, swelling, and 
stiffness of the legs ; spots, and the like. The external causes 
are, 1. The impure, gross, moist, and cold air of their country; 
those persons being most subject to it who live in the northern 
parts near the sea, or where they are surrounded with lakes. 
2. Gross and corrupted food, viz, j bad bread, not sufficiently 
baked, made of spoiled flour ; salted, and dried flesh and fish ; 
old cheese; rancid butter; peas, and other grains, when 
spoiled ; together with unwholesome malt liquors. 3. Those 
of a sedentary inactive way of life are most afflicted with it; 
together with those, 4, who are apt to be costive, or labor 
under a suppression of any natural evacuation ; as also the low- 
spirited and dejected. 5.^ This disease often succeeds others ; 
such as obstructions of the liver and spleen, land particularly 
quartan agues. It is likewise hereditary and infectious. From 
these external causes proceeds the internal or immediate 
cause of the disease before mentioned. Although the scurvy 
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may not easily be discovered in the beginnings by reason of its 
appearing under the form of other diseases ^ [if scurvy appears 
under the form of other disease, then other diseases are scurvy;] 
as also from its unexpected and slow attacks,(so that, incoun« 
tries where it is prevalent, we are to suspect anomalous diseases 
not yielding to the usual remedies, especially if the patient is 
of a melancholy disposition, to be scorbutic;) yet when the dis 
temper is violent, it is easily known. It is usually preceded 
by a lassitude over the whole body, weakness of the legs, dif- 
ficulty of breathing when walking, a livid color of the face, 
and by greater fulness of the habit of body. In its progress, 
flying heats become troublesome ; the gums itch, with a great 
flow of saliva ; the urine is sometimes turbid, at other times 
quite watery. When farther advanced, the difficulty of breath- 
ing is so great, that the patient cannot walk or move himself 
butjie falls into a faint ; of which he recovers when laid in 
bed. It is attended with colic pain ; the gukjs are swelled, 
and bleed upon th^ least touch ; the teeth are loose, and fall 
out without pain, the flesh at their roots being quite putrid ; 
the breath is fetid ; the legs swell, and grow stiflf, so that the 
patients cannot walk. Sometimes on the legs, and even over 
the whole body, there appear various red, purple, or azure 
spots. Now and then they are afflicted with the St. ^Inthony^s 
fire, malignant ulcers, and nocturnal pains; and sometimes the 
body wastes away. Different fevers, and various symptoms 
almost of every kind that can be mentioned, often accompany 
this disease [mark this reader]. The urine is turbid, thick, 
and clayish, of a purple color ; but it does not long retain the 
same appearance. The pulse is variable ; sometimes weak, at 
other times strong, when the patient seems very weak ; and 
sometimes it is scarce to be felt. This disease is easily re- 
moved by proper remedies in the beginning; but when ad- 
vanced, it is not so easy to prevent relapses. When proper 
diet and medicines are neglected, health is seldom restored. It 
commonly ends in a dropsy or consumption. [Quere, can it begin 
as one disease and end as another except in name ; a mere ideal 
difference ?] A difficulty of breathing, and black spots on the 
legs, are dangerous symptoms; as also continual pains and 
flatulencies about the navel. An hereditary scurvy is seldom 
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cured. It is a more dangerous disease in old persons than in 
young. When the mouth is affected, remedies are speedily to 
be used, otherwise the disease spreads farther, and may infect 
the whole throat. Fevers and ulcers accompanying this dis- 
ease, cannot he cured without the assistance of antiscorbutic 
medicines [hear.] 

* S^ct. 2. Prevention is proposed by living in dry lodgings; 
fumigating the apartments with the steam of aromatic woods 
and gums ; and by avoiding such food as has been observed 
productive of the disease. For this is likewise recommended 
the use of a wine medicated with wormwood ; and several 
other warm, bitter, aromatic ingredients. The body is at 
all times to be kept in a lax state, and the other evacuations 
(especially when suppressed) are duly to be promoted. Exer- 
cise, baths, physic in the spring and autumn, are also neces- 
sary. Those, who are much subject to it, are to take now 
and then two or three spoonsful of an antiscorbutic water ; 
which maybe made more pleasant and stronger, by adding^ 
occasionally some of their scorbutic syrup, [syrup of brook- 
lime and scurvy-grass.] 

*' Sect. 3 and 4, containing the indications of cure and the 
treatment of the symptoms, have nothing new." 

From 1635 to 1645, was a very pestilential period. — {See 
Webster, vol. i. p. 184 — also Census of Ireland, Part V. p. 107.) 

Drawitzs on Scurvy, 1647. — "This book has undergone 
no less than four editions, being esteemed the best written upon 
the subject in the German language. The diseases treated of 
as proceeding from the scurvy, are as follows : 1. The Gout. 
2. A spasmodic disorder. 3. The Palsy. 4. Pains in the 
extremities, though not in the joints. 5. The Headache. 
6. The Toothache. 7. The Pleurisy. 8. The Bellyache ; op 
the scorbutic cholic, and iliac passion, [cholera morbus.] 9. A 
pain about the os sacrum, back, and perinaBum, resembling a 
true fit of Ihe stone. He had been informed from the East 
Indies, that the sailors there were speedily and effectually 
cured of the scurvy, by eating oranges ; which he finds great 
diflSculty to reconcile to his theory of the disease. He had 
also beard from Dantzick, that some masters of ships carried 
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oat with them an acid water, got in the preparation of di- 
aphoretic antimony, which prevented the scurvy at sea." 

TiMJBtJSoN SouBVY, 1662. — " This author gives us many his- 
tories in his writings, of such cases as he deemed scorbutic, viz., 
Book I. of practical cases and observations ; case 3, a scorbutic 
headache ; case 7, a scorbutic delirium ; and case 15, the hypo- 
chondriac melancholy, beginning with the scurvy. In his 3d 
book, case 24, an hydrops ascites, joined with the scurvy ; and 
case 32, the affectio hypochondriaca, with this disease also ; 
case 35, a scurvy and atrophy, of which the patient died ; 
case 36, the arthritis vaga scorbutica. Book 6, case 15, 
scabies, prurignosa scorbutica. Book 8, case 15, a scorbutic 
tertian ; and case 18, a scorbutic quartan. 

" In his epistles, book 3, epistle 10, 11, and 12, the cachexia 
scorbutica ; epistle 20 and 28, the aflfectio hypochondriaca 
scorbutica ; and book 5, epistle 9, the arthritis vaga. His 
method of cure, which has nothing new in it, is to be found 
in the 34th case of his 3d book, by which he sajs he gemrally 
succeeded, unless the scurvy was hereditary^ or very deeply 
rooted" 

MoELLENBBOECK ON ScuBVY, 1663. — '* He makos the scurvy 
a most universal disease, a calamity common almost to all man- 
kind. Its cause is, a volatile salt in the blood, endued with 
great acrimony and malignity. The last of these properties 
he thinks demonstrable, from the sudden weakness and pros- 
tration of strength, great oppression and difficulty of breath- 
ing which occur even in the beginning of the disease, as if 
the patient had swallowed poison ; as also from an eruption 
of livid spots, which often make their appearance after death." 

Willis on Soubvy, 1677. — " He sets out with telling us, that 
a great variety of symptoms, and diseases of the most oppo- 
site kinds, are supposed to proceed from the scuryy; which, 
like a condemned and infamous name, has the scandal of most 
diseases charged to its account. * * * He observes, 
that no simple description or definition of this distemper can 
bo given ; and, consequently, that the best method of describing 
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it, is according to the different parts aflfected of the body; 
in all v[hic\k it produces manifold symptoms. [Regional 
arrangement.] 

" He begins with the head : where the scurvy causes head- 
aches, violent and habitual ; and sometimes vague or periodi- 
cal; oftentimes sleepiness; and dulness of the spirits, at other 
times obstinate watchings; frequent giddiness, convulsions, 
palsies, salivations, ulcers of the gums, loose teeth, and fetid 
breath. 

" The breast is affected with pains in different parts of its 
membranes, chiefly on the breast-bone, where they are very 
violent, acute, and darting; frequent asthmas; difiScult and 
unequal respiration ; straightness of the breast ; violent cough; 
irregular pulse; palpitation of the heart; frequent faintingSi 
and the continual dread of them. 

" In the abdomen, where this disease has its principal seat, 
it begets a multitude of evils, viz. : nausea, vomiting, cardi- 
algia, flatulencies, frequent colics, and most troublesome 
shifting pains ; and almost constant purging, sometimes the 
dysentery, or tenesmus ; the atrophia, and now and then the 
ascites. The urine is very often reddish and lixivial, having 
a cake suspended in it, or adhering to the sides of the 
glass: and sometimes, though seldom, a great quantity of 
pale watery urine is discharged. 

" In the limbs, or even over the whole body, there are 
wandering pains, often very acute, and becoming worse nt 
night ; a lassitude ; wasting of the flesh ; pain of the back ; 
a weakness of the other joints ; spots of various colors on the 
skin ; tumors, tubercles, and often malignant ulcers ; a stap(^ 
or stinging pain about the muscles ; a sense of cold as it were 
in the parts; contractions and subsultus of the tendons. 
Besides these, scorbutic people are subject to irregular effer- 
vescences of the blood, irregular fevers and pro/use hamof" 
rhages. ♦ * * The principal causes are, unwhole- 
some air, and a vitiated texture of the blood by preceding 
sickness. In this distemper, either the blood, nervous juice, 
or both are affected. The fault of the blood is its being 
either sulphureo-salinej or salino-sulphureous. If the first be 
the case, and the sulphurs superabound, then repeated bleed- 
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ings, a cooling regimen, and the most temperate remedies are 
proper ; avoiding above all things the hot and acri^ antiscor- 
butic medicines. But, on the contrary, where there is the 
salino-sulphureous state, and the salts of the blood are 
predominant, then the warmer medicines are proper, and such 
as are possessed of a volatile salt, together with steel and the 
like. The fault in the nervous juice is threefold. It is, Ist, 
Either too thin and poor ; or, 2dly, It has degenerated from 
its spirituous saline nature into a sharpness ; or, 3dly, It may 
abound with foreign and morbid particles. And according to 
these imagined faults in the blood and nervous juice, he 
makes a second distribution of the symptoms, and accounts 
for the whole number he enumerates in this disease, which he 
supposes to be hereditary and infectious. [What queer 
notions and theories.] 

" The indications of cure are divided into three classes. 1. 
The preservatory ; under which he gives the process of cure, 
or rather the method in general of removing the causes of the 
disease. 2. The curatory, or means of alleviating and relieving 
the most urgent symptoms. The 8d, comprehends what he 
calls the vital indications, or the means of preserving and re- 
storing the strength and health of the patient. 

** The cure is accomplished by purging, digestive and anti- 
scorbutic medicines ; with blood-letting occasionally repeated. 
* * * Those evacuations being made according as they 
are severally indicated ; provided no particular symptom be 
urgent, he proceeds to the general method of cure, viz. : re- 
moving the cause, and extirpating the disease. For these 
purposes, the digestive and specific antiscorbutic medicines 
(divided into two classes, viz. : hot and cold) are to be given 
every day, unless when under the operation of a purge ; to 
these, if needful, sweating medicines may be joined. For the 
cold scurvy, he abounds with an ample variety of antiscorbutic 
compositions. In the hot scurvy, the more cooling and tem- 
perate antiscorbutics are necessary. Lastly, We have what 
he calls the vital indications. He here directs the use of 
cordials, restoratives, opiates, etc., together with a proper 
diet." 

Willis has been abused like a pickpocket, not only for hold- 
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ing all diseases to be scorbntic, bnt also for his regional 
arrangement of symptoms. In the first he was nnqnestionabfy 
Hght, and we see no objection to the second : Dr. Marshall 
Hall has done the same thing in describing the symptoms of 
** a serious affection " — the nursing sore mouth or land scurvy, 
not recognized. See p. 180, v. i. 

Willis wrote and published just after the pestilential period 
that culminated in the plague of London, 1665, and it is 
worthy of notice, that nearly all the writers on scurvy of that 
period ascribe all diseases to the scorbutic taint. 

Babbettb on Scurvy with Notes by Deckers. — " Barbette, 
gives a description of the scurvy, and its symptoms, pretty 
much from Eugalenus^ cautions against bleeding, and vio- 
lent purgatives, in the cure; but thinks gentle physic proper 
at times, and that the diseased humor should be prepared by 
inciding remedies ; the most proper for this purpose being 
volatile salts. After a long list of the common antiscorbutic 
medicines (to which Deckers subjoins many more, adapted to 
the particular symptoms of the disease) he observes, that the 
spirit of scurvy-grass and dulcified spirit of sal ammoniac, 
are the principal remedies. He concludes with two cases : 
one a young man not able to walk through his chamber, who 
recovered in seven days by a decoction of rad. raphani in 
whey ; another, a merchant, having scorbutic spots, who was 
cured by the use of spir. sal. ammoniac, and proper diet. 
Deckers adds another case, and seemingly a very genuine 
scurvy, which was removed by fourteen drops, for a dose, of 
the sp. sal. ammoniac, given in an infusion of rad. raphani 
in wine. " 

Charleton on SctTRVY, 1672. — *» Observing it might be a 
task fit only for Jove himself to give an accurate account of 
the scurvy, and all its symptoms, he thinks it necessary tor 
give only a (Catalogue of those which most frequently occur, 
and are the most afflicting. In this number he ranks almost 
all the symptoms enumerated by Eugalenus, Sennertus, and 
Willis ; and afterwards distinguishes the disease itself into 
three kinds, from its different causes. The first is denomiated 

21 
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a rancid scurvy, from the predominancy of the sulphurs in the 
blood combined with some of its salts ; the second, a scurvy 
from fixed salt, where the tartareous or terrestrial saline- 
particles prevail ; and the third, an acid scurvy, owing to a 
sharpness' and acidity of the blood and juices. 

" The symptoms peculiar to the first species, are, spots, 
pustules, tubercles, and ulcerations, upon the external parts of 
the body ; internally, heartburn, vomiting, purging, colics ^ to- 
gether with frequent eflfervescences of the blood. When 
this species of the scurvy is inveterate, the nervous system 
becomes affected. The symptoms are then a giddiness ; ten- 
sive headache ; sleepiness or immoderate watchings ; the 
night-mare, and sometimes madness. 

"Of the second species, the symptoms are, straightness of the 
breast, palpitation of the heart, and faintings ; numbness and 
lassitude of the body: compulsive motions, and wandering 
pains in the joints. 

" In the third, or acid scurvy, there are continual irritations 
of the nerves ; which are increased by the slightest passion 
of the mind; frequent rigors (a certain sign of acidity in the 
humors) ; a sense of cold in the back part of the head, and 
spine of the back, sometimes running through the limbs; 
flatulent spasms ; convulsions, and what are commonly called 
hysteric complaint ; sometimes co^/zt;^^^^ / at other times the 
dysentery; melancholy, with dread and despair; atrophy; 
ulcerations; lastly, a gangrene, which generally closes the 
scene. * * * When this species of the scurvy has 
become inveterate and confirmed, it begets most violent and 
dreadful symptoms, viz., intolerable nocturnal pains, cancers, Src 

*'In the cure of the first species, we are to begin with 
gentle cholagogue purgatives prudently administered and re- 
peated, ^nd with bleeding, if the disease is but commencing ; 
proceeding to the digestive or temperate alterative medicines, 
that may correct the hot sulphureo-saline state of the humors. 

** For icure of the second species, proceeding from a fixed 
salt, the only proper medicines are those which abound with a 
volatile salt, viz. the warm antiscorbutics. 

" The cure of the third species, or acid scurvy, is to be 
began with gentle laxatives, which makes way for bleeding; 
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proceeding afterwards to deobstrnents (such of this class as 
are mild) joined with temperate antiscorbutics, but especially 
such remedies as are proper in the hypochondriac disease with 
obstructed viscera. Afterwards he endeavors to correct the 
acidity. The cure here, as in the before-mentioned scurvies 
is to be concluded by corroborants." 

Sylvius on Scurvy, 1674. — ** This celebrated author has 
little upon this disease but theory. He only observes that 
there is no distemper in which volatile salts are so efficacious 
and necessary as in the scurvy; herbs abounding with these 
salts, as scurvy -grass, rochett; cresses, horse-radish, and mus* 
tard seed, being its best remedies. ♦ ♦ » Moreover, 
acids that are spirituous, either of the natural or chemical 
sort, are likewise serviceable in the scurvy, viz., juice of 
oranges, sorrel, <&c., sp. saL vel nitr. dul. For cure of the 
scorbutic spots observed after the epidemical fever, of which he 
is there treating, he mixed these volatile salts and spirituous 
acids together; which proved very serviceable, and sudorific" 

GroEON Harvey on " The Disease op London'' — Scurvy, 
1675. — " He divides the disease into two great branches, viz., 
a mouth-scurvy, and leg-scurvy. To which a third may be 
added, which he calls the joint-scurvy. They are thus de- 
nominated from the parts aflFected. * * * He after- 
wards makes many other distinctions in this disease. For a 
preservative against it he recommends change of air, and 
wholesome, nourishing, easy-digested food" 

MuNTiNGius ON ScuRVY, 1681. — Nothing of any importance 
from this author, according to Lind. 

Ghameau on Scurvy, 1683. — '* He makes it to be a contagious 
dissolution pf the blood, by a very acrid subtile salt ; confutes 
the distinctions made of the disease by Dr. Willis, and extols 
milk as the most excellent antiscorbutic remedy ; accounting 
all warm and acrid medicines for the most part pernicious." 

Dellon on Scurvy — A Voyage to the Eajst Indies. — 
^ Tills is the most dangerous and troublesome of all the dis- 
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tempers incident in a long voyage, being contagious, and 
scarce ever to he cured at sea."" ***** 
Nothing new or peculiar in the symptoms or cure. 

Blancabi> on Scubvy, 1684. — " Though Willis and Char- 
leton have written the best upon the scurvy, they have not 
yet solved all the diflSculties that occur in it ; which this 
author thinks he does by his theory of fermentation, founded 
upon the Cartesian philosophy. The malady proceeds from a 
thickness of blood. Of this there are two kinds, viz. : a cold 
and phlegmatic viscidity ; or there may be a heat and an 
acidity in that fluid : hence the disease is properly divided 
into a hot and cold scurvy. In the first species, whatever 
incidea. and attenuates viscid pituitous humors, such as the 
warm aromatics and spices ; in the other (or acid scurvy) the 
testaceous powders, and all other absorbents ; fixed, volatile, 
and alkaline salts ; chalybeates, but particularly drinking of 
tea and coflFee, are the proper remedies. Bleeding is of no 
use. Vomits and purgatives are sometimes necessary. All 
acids« viscid and salted foods, are pernicious." 

Ettmullbrus on Sgubw, 1685.—" He accounts the scurvy 
the highest degree of the hypochondriac disease. All the 
symptoms of this latter occur in it, besides many more. He 
has nothing new, all he says being transcribed from other 
authors. * * * He observes, that mercury is extremely 
pernicious in the scurvy ; and so much dreaded by the Dutch, 
that even in venereal cases j they were a&aid to use it, on ac- 
count of their scorbutic habits of body." 

Sydenham on Scurvy, 1685. — "The aiithor has nowhere 
treated expressly of this disease, but in a posthumous work 
ascribed to him. The scurvy is said to be accompanied with, 
1, spontaneous lassitude; 2, heaviness; S, difficulty of 
breathing, especially after exercise; 4, rottenness of the 
gums ; 5, fetid breath ; 6, frequent bleeding at the nose ; 7, 
difficulty of walking ; 8, a swelling sometimes, at other times 
a wasting of the legs ; on which spots always appear, that are 
either livid, or of a leaden, yellow, or purple color; 9, a 
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eallow complexion. For cure, eight ounces of blood are to bo 
taken from the arm, pi*ovided there be no sign of a dropsy ; 
next morning a purging potion is to be given, and repeated 
twice, at the interval of three days betwixt each dose. On 
the intermediate days the antiscorbutic modicines are to be 
used, and continued for a month or two. But the more 
genuine sentiments of this candid author are to be found in 
his other works. 

** Cap. 4, do febribus continuis, a.d. 1661, 62, 63, 64, ho ob- 
serves, that the two great subterfuges of ignorant physicians, 
were mialignity and the scurvy; \vhioh they blamed for disor- 
ders and symptoms often owing to their own ill management 
Thus, whatever bad and irregular symptonas have been 
brought on in fevers, perhaps by their unseasonable evacua- 
tions, these they ascribe to the malignity of the disease ; but 
if the long continuance of the distemper should wipe off this 
aspersion of malignity, whatever afterwards obstructs the 
cure must be the scurvy ; both of which are blamed without 
reason. 

** Sect. 6, cap. 5, de rhenmatismo. To deliver my senti- 
ments freely, though I do not at all doubt that the scurvy is 
to be met with in these noilheru countries, yet I am persuaded 
it is not so frequent as generally supposed. For most of those 
disorders we term scorbutic, are the effects of approaching 
ills not yet formed into diseases, or the relics of some disease 
imperfectly cured. Thus, for instance, where a matter suited 
to produce the gout is newly generated, there appear various 
symptoms, which occasion us to suspect the scurvy ; till the 
formation and actual appearance of the gout remove all doubt 
concerning the distemper. And in the same manner, many 
symptoms ascribed to the scurvy afflict gouty people after the 
fit is over, especially if it has been improperly treated. And 
this is to be understood not only of the gout, but also of the 
dropsy. The proverb is, That where the scurvy ends, there 
the dropsy begins; which is to be understood in this sense, 
tliat, upon the appearance of the dropsy, the preconceived 
opinion of the scurvy falls to the ground. And the same may 
be said of several other chronic diseases that are but forming, 
and others that are not totally cured. He however thinks, 

21* 
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there is a species of rheumatism near akin to the scurvy iii 
its capital symptoms, and which requires the same method of 
cure. The pains shift from one place to another ; rarely oc- 
casion a swelling; there is no fever; but it is attended with 
irregular symptoms ; such especially as have taken much of the 
Peruvian bark are subject to it. Though it is otherwise a 
very obstinate disease, yet it may be effectually cured by the 
use of the antiscorbutic electuary before mentioned, and a 
water distilled from scurvy-grass, brook-lime, cresses, etc." 

A moment's attention to this reasoning of Sydenham will 
show it to be fallacious. He admits the symptoms of the 
forming stage of diseases to be so much alike, and so much 
like those of scurvy, that nobody can tell the difference till 
a group of epiphenomena declare the gout, dropsy, or some- 
thing else, to be the disease, instead of scurvy. Here is 
virtually acknowledged, in the forming stage, the general 
dyscrasia, predisposition, or primary pathology which we pro 
nounee to be the scorbutic diathesis, and to arise in all cases 
and in every instance from defective nutrition. We know of 
this forming stage of disease and how it comes, and how it 
lies latent, and all about it, and how exciting causes fan it 
and flare it up into this, that, or the other form of disease. 
This is absolute knowledge with the profession : it is known 
as positively as we know we live. There is no other forming 
stage of disease known. Sydenham's ''thus, for instance, 
where a matter suited to produce the gout is newly generated, 
there appear various symptoms, which occasion us to stispect 
the scurvy / till the formation and actual appearance of the 
gout remove all doubt concerning the distemper," is as clear 
an exposition of all that is known of primary pathology, 
aside from the scorbutic diathesis, as is to be found in all the 
archives of medical literature ; and it must be apparent to 
every one that this is nothing but assumption. The assump- 
tion that '* a matter is newly generated suited to produce the 
gout," and so of other diseases, does not prove it, or them 
to be idiopathic. The matter is not shown — this new law of 
generation is not explained — and, take notice, the " various 
symptoms" so far as they "appear" Sydenham acknowledges, 
'* lead us to suspect the scurvy.^'' The testimony of this eminent 
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opponent, then, is for^ not against scorbutic primary patho 
logy. So far as appearances are to be relied on all is scurvy, 

till what? till the '* actual appearance of the gout," or 

" dropsy," or ** other diseases that are but forming," settles the 
hash. How know it is the gout? Rush says, phrenitis, gas- 
tritis, enteritis, nephritis, and rheumatism, all appear at the 
same time in the gout. (Inquiries, vol. 4.) Know it by the 
swelling of the toe, one of the later symptoms? suppose the 
patient dies before the toe swells, what then ? Everybody 
can see the fallacy of this a posteriori method ; and passing 
strange to say, all pathology of the present day rests on it I 
As a general thing nobody knows what is the, matter till the 
big toe swells (gout), or the belly fills with water (dropsy), 
or the water is vomited and purged (cholera), etc. 

Now, it appears to us that we have, in the above small para- 
graph, redeemed our promise (see vol. i. p. 311) to show 
Sydenham's reasoning to be fallacious. 

Lister on Scurvy, 1694. — "He treats of the scurvy next to 
the venereal disease, because they are nearly allied ; having 
so many symptoms common to both, that they are not easily 
distinguished from each other, but by an experienced physi- 
cian." 

We have no doubt about the scorbutic taint being th^ ele- 
ment in which all venereal affections revel and run riot — the 
explanation of phagedena, the mercurial disease, phthisis follow- 
ing syphilis, etc And it is probably the only element in which 
susceptibility lies. Itch-scurvy is contagious, typhus-scurvy 
also, and other forms. 

"The scurvy has not been expressly treated of by the 
ancients, as being in their time prevalent only in a remote 
corner of the world little known to them. Eugalenus was 
the first who accurately described this disease. It was for- 
merly confined to Flanders ; but has acquired great strength 
since our navigation to the Indies, being now universal, and 
common to seamen of every nation. He ascribes it to the use 
of salt food, old saltish cheese, and the like. ♦ * * Juice 
of scurvy-grass, lemons, and oranges, all sorts of fruits, and 
pot-herbs (the more acid the better) are excellent remedies ; 
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08 also vinegar, and spirit of yitriol. He pretends to be the 
first who takes notice of fatal hemorrhages sometimes occur- 
ring in this disease, and giv^es some instaaoes of them from his 
own observations." 

CocKBUBN ON ScuRVT, 1696. — " The scurvy being generated 
by the salt provisions altogether unavoidable at sea, makes one 
of the constant diseases in navies. A fourth part of the seaman 
do not contract it directly, in declining &om a state of health, 
but by being put too soon on the sea-provisions, after recover*- 
ing from fevers, and other distempers. It attacks commonly 
the weak, lazy, and inactive. Befraining from the sea-diet, 
And living upon green trade (as it is called) on shore, proves 
an absolute cure. It is worthy observation, how suddenly 
and how perfectly they recover of this distemper by eating 
greens, viz. ; coleworts, carrots, cabbages, turnips, etc. Men 
put on shore in the most pitiful condition that can be imagined, 
are able in three or four days, by means of this food only, to 
walk several miles into the country. ♦ * * He condemns the 
division into a hot and cold scurvy, made by Dr. Willis. The 
first [the hot or febrile] alone is properly the true and real scurvy* 
and the latter nothing else but the hypochondriac disease." 

Gawkes on Scubvy, 1705. — ** This practical treatise is es- 
teemed the best that has been published on scurvy in the Dutch 
language. * * * From a contemplation of the symptoms, 
and an enumeration of the remedies, by which he performed 
the cure of patients, he infers the scurvy does not proceed 
from an acid or thick blood, but from a volatile alkalious and 
dissolved state of that fluid. The book contains an accurate 
description of the scurvy. ♦ * * He describes the cases 
of some young children who undoubtedly labored under this 
malady." 

PiTOAiRN ON Scurvy. — "The symptoms of the scurvy are 
said to be, a redness, itching, putrefaction, and bleeding of 
the gums ; loose teeth ; spots on the legs, first red, then livid, 
and blackish; an unusual lassitudo; a red sandy sediment in 
the urine, so that it appears lixivial ; an unequal pulse ; waa- 
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dering pains ; toothaches ; redness, or heat of the body ; 
fetid breath ; fluxes with or without blood. The immediate 
cause is, a broken texture of the blood ; and this dissolution 
of that fluid may be occasioned even by bleeding ; which is 
by no means proper for scorbutic patients. But he talks only 
of the hot scurvy, or what Willis terms the sulphureo-saline ,' 
this being properly the difiease, if we would distinguish it from 
the hypochondriac distemper. He recommends milk, or a 
milk diet, as the best cure. * * * Chalybeatcs are to be 
given, with the addition of astringents, and the fixed temper- 
ate antiscorbutics, especially if faintings, fluxes, or a difficulty 
of breathing, afliict the patient. For the wandering gout, or 
scorbutic pains, after gentle purging, a decoction of guaiao 
and sarsaparilla, is to be administered; observing, that if 
these pains are attended with few or no other scorbutic symp* 
toms, they are then to be deemed rheumatic.^' 

BoERHAAVE ON ScuBVT, 1708. — " Bcsidcs the common 
causes usually assigned by authors as productive of tho 
scurvy both at sea and land, he, from Sydenham, adds that 
particular of having taken too great a quantity of the Peru- 
vian bark ; then describes the symptoms peculiar to the 
malady in its beginning, progress, and more advanced stages, 
contained in the four following sections. 

1. " An unusual laziness; an inclination to rest; a sponta- 
neous lassitude; a general heaviness; a pain of all the 
muscles as after too great fatigue, particularly in the legs 
and loins ; an extreme difficulty in walking, especially up op 
down a steep place ; in the morning upon awaking, the limbs 
and muscles feel as if wearied and bruised. 2. A difficulty 
of breathing, panting, and almost suffocation, upon every 
little motion ; a swelling of the legs, often disappearing, and 
an inability to move them, from their weight; red, yellow, or 
purple spots; a pale tawny color in the face; a beginning 
stench of the mouth; a swelling, pain, heat, and itching of 
the gums, which bleed upon the least pressure ; bare and loose 
teeth ; pains of different sorts wandering over all parts of 
the body, external as well as internal, occasioning surprising 
anguish, resembling pleuritic, stomachic, iliac, colic, nephritic, 
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cystic, hepatic, and splenitic pains. Hemorrhages occur in 
this stage, bat slight. 3. A most offensive rottenness, in- 
flammation, bleeding, and gangrene of the gums; loose, 
yellow, black, and carious teeth; varicose veins under the 
tongue ; hemorrhages, frequently mortal, from under the skin^ 
without any apparent wound ; as also from the lips, stomach, 
liver, lungs, spleen, pancreas, nose, etc. ; ulcers of the worst 
kind upon every part of the body, chiefly the legs, yielding to 
no remedies, of a gangrenous disposition, and most fetid 
smell; scabies; crusts; a dry and gentle leprosy; violent, 
piercing, universal nocturnal pains; livid spots. 4. Feven 
of many kindsy hot^ malignant, intermitting all manner of 
ways, vague, periodical,, continued, occasioning an atrophy ; 
vomitings ; diarrhoea; dysenteries ; severe stranguries; faint- 
ings; and an oppression upon the breast, often suddenly 
mortal ; a dropsy ; consumption ; convulsion ; tremor ; palsy ; 
contraction of the tendons ; black spots ; vomiting and purg- 
ing of blood ; putrefaction of the liver, spleen, pancreas, and 
mesentery, [everything.]" 

*' He supposes the immediate cause of the scurvy to be a 
singular state of blood ; in which one part of that fluid is too 
thick and viscid; while, at the same time, the other part is 
too thin or dissolved, saltish and acrid. Which latter, or its 
acrimony, is either of an acid or alkaline quality: a distinc- 
tion here carefully to be remarked. Upon this hypothesis, he 
founds the following rules, viz : That part of the humor 
which is too thick, viscid, and stagnating, must be attenuated, 
rendered thinner, and put in motion ; meanwhile, what is 
already too thin, is to be thickened, and the predominating 
acrimony corrected according to its different kind and species. 
Now, as a singular regard must be had at the same time to 
these so opposite intentions of cure, he thinks it the master- 
piece of art to cure the scurvy, [and well he may.] And 
after observing that smart evacuations always exasperate, and 
often render it incurable, he lays down a process of euro 
adapted to the different stages and symptoms, as distributed 
in the four classes or sections. It is needless to give Boer- 
haave's prescriptions here, as almost all of them in his Materia 
Mcdica are taken out of Willis. 
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** He concludes the subject with observing, that, in order 
to a successful cure of this disease, it is principally required 
to investigate the peculiar predominating acrimony in the 
humors: and as this acrimony may be either saline and 
muriatic, acid and austere, alkaline and fetid, or rancid and 
oily; so it requires diflferent and opposite cures; what is ser- 
viceable to one scorbutic patient, proving poisonous to an- 
other. The name of the distemper is not so much to be 
studied, but each particular species of it, according to the 
diflferent kinds of acrimony above specified, as if it were a 
distinct disease." 

It is very plain that this distinguished physician and mas- 
ter-mind held all diseases to be scorbutic, the choleras, dysen- 
teries, intermittent and other fevers, consumption, convulsions, 
etc. 

NiTZSCH ON THE ScURVY AT WlBURG — COMMUNICATED TO 

Dr. Schulzb, 1732 — 1734. — '* It may be be proper, first, to 
observe, that the scurvy is here a common disease. But 
what drew particular attention to it this year, 1732, was the 
uncommon number of the aflSicted, and of those who died, 
together with its unusual duration. It persisted in its ravages 
from the beginning of the year until the month of August^ 
with such remarkable violence, that I was sent thither by 
express orders in the month of June. I observed the appear* 
ances of the disease were not the same in all ; but varied 
according to the different constitutions of the patients. Those 
who were of a lax habit, labored under swelling of the legs, 
(rarely of the belly,) yielding easily to the impression of the 
finger, but often becoming harder upon the continuance of 
the malady. The hypochondria for the most part were tumid, 
the flexor tendons of the leg always contracted, with livid 
spots on the legs, knees, thighs, and back. Those spots, par- 
ticularly on the legs and if the patient was full of blood, 
became often inflamed, and were attended with most acute 
pain, and quickness of the pulse. Now and then the white 
of the eye [was] altogether bloody, and sometimes the eye- 
lids were greatly swelled, being distended with eflFused stag- 
nating blood. In some the spots were pretty large [purpura], 
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especially upon the thighs and back; in others they resembled 
nnly flea-bites [petechia], and were accompanied with swell- 
ing of the legs, universal lassitude, swelled, bleeding, and 
putrid gums ; as also a pale wan countenance. Several were 
distressed with a great difficulty of breathing, cough and 
spittings giddiness, and faintings, most commonly when in an 
srect posture ; the latter often proved fatal to those who had 
been long afflicted. The appetite from the beginning was 
somewhat impaired, often leavirg the patient upon his being 
affected with flatulencies and nausea, but returning upon the 
accession of a purging. The feet, scrotum and belly were 
sometimes greatly distended with a transparent watery swell- 
higy and the skin infl^imed. The gums having become a mass 
of spongy flesh, discharged, upon squeezing, a thin fetid 
matter; and the salivary glands were sometimes so stuffied, 
as to acquire the hardness of a scirrhus, which could not be 
resolved by any other means than by a natural and spontane- 
ous salivation. Persons of a thin habit were afflicted with 
symptoms different from those who were corpulent. They 
were every day more and more emaciated, and racked with 
violent shooting pains on the bones of the legs accompanied 
with a fever. The anguish did not fix in one place, but by 
shifting produced gouty Pains, colics, the spasmodic asthma, 
headaches, toothaches, and contractions. By volatile medicines 
having been improperly given, the bowels, the liver and spleen^ 
became hard; upon which ensued either a dropsy, consumption 
or flux, which constantly proved fatal. The gums were swelled 
and hard, painful to the toudi, and often overrun with a can^ 
cerous ulceration* 

" In order to put a stop to this dreadful calamity, it was 
necessary that the remedies should be suited to the habit and 
constitution of the patient. * * * Besides the use of a 
decoction of pine tops, I found it necessary, every second o* 
third day, to give a pretty smart purge : which had so re 
markable good effects, that though many were bloated, yet 
none became dropsical. Bleeding with caution near the de- 
cline of the disease, when the pulse was strong, evidently 
assisted in the cure. I can solemnly affirm it was followed 
with an increase of strength, a perfect relaxation of the ten- 
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dons, which had before been attempted to no purpose by warm 
steams and baths, and a more speedy recovery." 

The great and most severe pestilential period of the last 
century, that culminated in 1740 to '44, actually commenced 
about ten years before. The elemental disturbances and non- 
average seasons^ seem to have set in as early as 1730. In 
1732, the plague prevailed at Tripoli, Sidon, and Damascus : 
and the American plague at Charleston. During that and 
the next year,^ the influenza spread all over the world. 
" This epidemic seems to have been the precursor of the most 
pestilential period of this century." (Webster, vol. i. p. 232.) 
This accounts for the extraordinary ravages of scurvy at 
Wiburg, in 1732, and why it persisted until August. 

A treatise by this author was published in 1747, on scurvy 
as it appeared in the Russian armies. The observations were 
made, however^ during this same prolonged pestilential 
period, and nothing of scientific interest seems to be added. 
He censures those who class all diseases as scurvy, as well as 
thosie who undertake to circumscribe it — makes two grand 
divisions into cold or chronic, and hot or febrile scurvy- 
holds that a concurrence of causes produce it, anything that 
depresses — that it is limited to no latitude or climate, raging 
as fiercely at Asoph as at St. Petersburgh — that the hot days 
and cold nights of low, inundated, southern localities, were 
greatly productive of it — and has nothing new in the treat- 
ment, but depends on the antiscorbutic course mainly. He 
undertakes, but fiuls, to settle the limits of the various kinds 
or species, like* all others who had attempted to make a 
system of it,, which he says is very difficult. Pine tops, juni- 
per berries, sorrel, neutral salts, baths, ointments, oils, 
poultices, tapping and scarifications, alkalies, acids, diuretics 
as nitre, tonics, testaceous powders, etc., etc., with spruce- 
beer, horse radish, and other antiscorbutics, and proper diet, 
constituted hi& course of treatment. 

Baghstbom on Sgubvt, 1734. — " From want of proper 
attention to the history of the- scurvy, its causes have been 
generally, though wrongfully, supposed to be, cold in northern 
climates, sea air, the use of salt meats, etc., whereas this evil 
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is solely owing to a total abstinence from fresh vegetable food, 
and greens ; which is alone the true primary cause of the dis- 
ease. And where persons, either through neglect or from 
necessity, refrain for a considerable time from eating the fresh 
fruits of the earth, and greens, no age, no climate or soil, is 
exempted from its attack. Other secondary causes may like- 
wise concur : but recent vegetables are found alone effectual 
to preserve the body from this malady; and most speedily to 
cure it, even in a few days, when the case is not rendered 
desperate by the patient's being dropsical and consumptive. * 
* * From all which the author concludes, that as abstinence 
from recent vegetables is altogether and solely the cause of 
the distemper, so these alone are its effectual remedies. * * 
In examining the mineral and fossil remedies, which have 
been so much recommended for the scurvy, he observes of 
nitre, that as it is a copious ingredient in most plants, * * * 
it may perhaps be serviceable; but otherwise, all those classes 
are to be avoided. He condemns the use of steel, mercury, 
and alum ; as likewise sulphureous and vitriolic medicines, 
especially the strong acid of vitriol, which some account a 
specific in the scurvy, [how the doctors will differ.]" 

SiNOPEUS ON THE ScuBVY AT Cbonstadt, 1734. — "The 
learned author, in his very elegant and accurate account of 
the diseases which prevailed at Oronstadt, from the year 
1730 to the end of 1733, observes, that when he first came 
there, A. d. 1730, true pleurisies, peripneumonies, etc. reigned. 
Those fevers ceased in the spring; and an unusually dry and 
warm summer succeeding, there were few acute diseases, and 
even old habitual complaints became more tolerable. A dry 
and cold autumn, with a seasonable snowy winter, gave rise 
to but very few acute diseases, till about the beginning of 
February, when a catarrhal fever commenced. The weather 
proved then very unsettled; the spring was cold and moist; 
the summer much the same, with little heat. This catarrhal 
fever raged about twenty days. Upon its remission, pleurisies , 
peripneumonies f rheumatisms, etc., took place ; and an inter- 
mitting fever, which continued the whole spring ; as also the 
scurvy, [all based on the scorbutic diathesis, the catarrh also ; 
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if not, on what? on health? preposterous.] This last ma^e 
its appearance in the month of March, 1731,i seizing at first 
only a few; but in a short time the number of scorbutic 
patients was equal to those in fevers ; and afterwards ex- 
ceeded them. It began with a bloated, sallow complexion, 
livid spots, etc., and was accompanied with such symptoms as 
have been before mentioned. In the months of April and 
May it raged with uncommon violence, and continued almost 
till the middle of July; when it was abated by the heat of 
the season; [or changed its type.] Some patierUs became 
dropsical, others consumptive. Some labored under the most 
violent colics, with obstirtate constipation of the belly; others 
were seized with a mortification of the mouth and gums, 
scorbutic tumors, etc. Soft, livid swellings arose upon the 
body : they were judged to be full of matter ; but, upon open- 
ing them, nothing was discharged but a black, dissolved blood: 
the ulcer was surrounded by a fungous rotten flesh, whose 
basis seemed very deep, and bled upon the gentlest touch. 
A very accurate description of scorbutic tumors and ul- 
cers, 

"Although the scurvy was a distemper bad enough of itself, 
it was, however, often rendered worse by being complicated 
[as the author supposed] with other intercurrent diseases, viz. : 
fevers, and rheumatisms, hut especially the intermitting fever. 
All who recovered from this last, became scorbutic. There 
was scarce any person either in the hospital or town, who 
labored under even a chronic disease, who was not more or less 
affected by the scurvy, [how palpably scurvy is the base of all 
forms of disease.] Hence all diseases whatever became more 
troublesome and obstinate this spring. 

'* The scurvy having entirely [as supposed] ceased in July, a 
few mild fevers took place the rest of the summer and autumn. 
*'In the beginning of the year 1732, a gentle vernal fever 
prevailed ; soon after, the bastard pleurisy was more frequent ; 
and, lastly, the scurvy. All those diseases entirely ceased 
upon the appearance of a warm and dry summer. This con- 
tinued but for a month, when the weather changed to rain and 
cold ; which induced a universal distemper, viz. : a catarrh, with 
cough, etc* It spread itself over all the couiUries about, raged 
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much at Petersburg^ and affected even those who were at sea* 
The vernal scurvy, 1733, was milder than any of the former; 
but, nevertheless, contrary to costom, continued during tlic 
whole summer and autumn, the seasons proving wet and nn- 
comfortable. (He has one singalar observation, That the 
scabies and purpura prevailed at the same time with the 
scurvy.) The remedies used, were, essences and conserves of 
the antiscorbutic plants, hot aromatics, bitters, etc." 

This is an admirable account, and who does not see that 
all the diseases of the different seasons were nothing but 
varied forms of one disease, instead of " complications" of 
numerous essences with that of scurvy? The great pesti- 
lential period of 1740 is seen to be opening, by the aggrava- 
tion and persistency of scurvy. 

Krameu on Scurvy in the Hungabian tboops, 1737. — " The 
calamity which afflicts the Imperial troops, is not that species 
of scurvy described by Eugalenus and others. It differs from 
it in three particulars. 

" 1. It is not infectious. No officers are seized with it ; and 
only the regiments of such nations as use too gross diet 2. 
It is not a primary, but a secondary disease. It attacks only 
those who have recovered from fevers, and especially such as 
have had frequent relapses. 3. It is not attended with the 
many symptoms described by those authors. The appearances 
in ail are constantly uniform [who believes so?J, and as 
follow. 

^' In the first stage the gums are swelled ; they are apt to 
bleed, and stained with livid spots. Upon which ensue great 
putrefaction, a most offensive stench from the mouth, and a 
falling out of the teeth. 

** In the second stage or degree of the malady, there is for 
the most part a contraction of the joint of the knee, so that 
the patient cannot extend his leg. Violent shooting pains are 
felt in this joint, as likewise often in the other joints of the 
body. The contracted knees are also swelled, with incredible 
pain and rigor of the tendons; and the skin is covered with 
bluish stains interspersed. with small miliary eruptions. In 
one night's time the eyes, and even other parts of the body. 
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become covered with large livid spots, [in every case?] as if 
the patient had received several bruises. These spots are 
altogether without pain. The muscles of the legs, thighs, and 
even cheeks, become greatly swelled, and hard, nay altogether 
indurated. But those swellings, as also the large stains, never 
suppurate. The pulse is quick, small, and hard; the urine 
red, with a thick unequal sediment. 

<' If the patient still continues to use an improper diet, as is 
the case of many of our common soldiers from want of neces- 
saries in Hungary, the malady advances to its third stage* 
The gums become prodigiously swelled, together with the 
cheeks. A mortification, or caries of the jaw, ensues; both 
which prove incurable. The difficulty of breathing is so great, 
that the patients not only faint away upon the slightest motion 
of the body; but frequently, when walking about, drop 
down suddenly dead. They generally complain excessively 
of this difficulty of breathing a few days before death, 
though they have neither cough nor spitting. All the species 
of dropsies and watery swellings on the body, accompany the 
advanced stages of this calamity ; [uniformly, every case ?] in 
80 much that^ by lying with the head in a declining posture, 
the face in half an hour becomes so swelled, that the person 
cannot open his eyes. Such swellings often disappear and 
return. They are subject to profuse bleedings at the nose^ 
[every ^ case?] and, in these deplorable circumstances, to a 
purging' with frequent discharges of blood by stool [cholera and 
dysentery], which often closes the scene, * * * In the 
beginning of the disease, the appetite and thirst are natural; 
but towards the close of the malady, the appetite fails and 
the thirst is increased. Of the many other symptoms described 
in this disease by authors, none else occur but those alone 
which have been mentioned. [Kramer tried hard but failed 
to make scurvy appear a uniform disease.] « • * if the 
patient survives until summer, he either perfectfy recovers, or 
remains incurably contracted. 

** The causes of this evil are, frequent relapses after fevers 
[and what causes the fevers ?] which' have been epidemic in 
the country ; the moist and marshy soil ; but especially gross 
and viscid diet, viz. : flesh and the grosser fartnes. ♦ ♦ ♦ 
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I come now to what has been attempted, both by myself and 
others, towards the cure : and most first obserye, that four 
hundred of the troops near Belgrade having taken mercury 
without my advice, the dreadful consequence was, they all died 
in a salivation I Shunning, therefore, that fatal drug, I gene- 
rally at first gave a vomit, in order to cleanse the stomadi, 
and so to procure a more certain entrance of the specific anti- 
scorbutics, with their full virtues, into the blood. I then 
administered, in every form that could be thought of, or that 
has been recommended by authors, the most approved anti- 
scorbutic remedies ; but, alas, all was in vain l * * * 
After having met with such melancholy disappointments, in 
the trial of what has been recommended by others, and 
whatever I could think of myself; reflecting that tedious 
fevers had generally preceded, and that a slow fever still 
accompanied the disease, I had recourse to the cort peruv. 
given in the form either of electuary or infusion. By this, in 
a few days, I formerly cured sixty soldiers in the regiment of 
Bagnan, who were in the second stage of the disease. It is 
now two years since : but at the same time they had a proper 
diet, and such food as cannot at this time be procured^ I 
have already tried mustard seed, which is said to have saved 
the besieged garrison of Bochelle, when overrun with this 
disease ; but here, like all other remedies, it is of no efficacy* 
* * * I therefore humbly request, that if any of you, 
gentlemen, be possessed of an arcanum, or a remedy that may 
overcome this Herculean disease, you will favor me with it ; 
as also your best advice. Perhaps some of you may have the 
knowledge of the fixed mercury boasted of by DoIsbqs and 
Helmont, which will cure the scurvy without the aid of such 
a proper diet as cannot at this time be procured for the 
wretched sufferers in Hungary." 

The Faculty's Anstver. — "We have received your very 
accurate account of the scurvy, which commits such dreadful 
havock among the Imperial troops during the spring in Hun- 
gary ; and it is ordered directly to be printed. After having 
had all circumstances duly weighed by the most experienced 
of our faculty, the first rule we prescribe, is great attention 
to the nonnaturals, [in other words hygiene.] Without this, 
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the most excellent medicines may fail; bat when a proper 
regard is had to these, simple remedies will do great things. 
As the sources of this calamity seem to be impure air^ and aa 
unwholesome marshy soil (evils not easily remedied), the 
troops must often shift their quarters, and remove into a bet- 
ter air. When in unhealthful stations, they are, by way of 
prevention, to use the smoke of tobacco, juniper, etc. They 
should have always dry straw to lay upon the ground ; and 
as wholesome food as can be procured for them. 

^' As to the cure (after noting with infamy those who have 
recommended a mercurial salivation in this disease, as more 
properly destroyers of the human race than physicians) we 
would advise a gentle vomit of ipecacuanha to be premised ; 
and afterwards the approved antiscorbutics of the vegetable 
kind to be given, viz., scurvy -grass, brook-lime, cresses, fumi- 
tory, St John's wort, marsh-trefoil, etc The juice, extract^ 
tincture, decoction, etc., of these, may be administered either 
in whey or broth. As you have none of those plants, we 
have sent you their seeds to be sown in the country ; and 
until such time as they grow up, have supplied you with a 
quantity of the dried herbs, and of their inspissated juices.'' 

The reader will bear in mind the fact of the pestilential 
period of this date — it is seen now to be drawing towards 
its culmination* 

Hoffman on the Scubvy, 1739. — " In what he terms a com- 
plete history of this disease, (in an enumeration of the symp- 
toms, classed in Willis's manner according to the different 
parts of the body affected,) among other things he observes, 
the scorbutic colic is distinguished from all others, by the 
pain being so shooting, acute, and intolerable. The belly is 
not, as in other colics, distended with wind : but the navel is 
drawn inwards, so as to form a cavity sufScient to hold one's 
fist. It is very obstinate, yielding neither to medicines nor 
fomentations; and has often this peculiar to it, that, it ter- 
minates in a palsy, [lead scorbutus?] After a preceding scor- 
butic asthma, the patient is very apt to fall into a dropsy, 
especially if violent purgatives have been used. The scorbu- 
tic toothache is distinguished from all others, by its suddenly 
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attacking, and as suddenly leaving the patient. Scorbutic 
headaches are most troublesome in the evening; but upon a 
sweat breaking out, they leave the patient. Some in this 
disease keep awake for many weeks without being sensibly 
weakened by it. Scorbutic ulcers appear in the following 
manner. First, the part is painful ; then the cuticle separates 
in like manner as if boiling water had been poured upon it ; 
a watery humor oozes forth, and the part becomes extremely 
painful ; but true purulent matter is scarce ever observed to 
flow from the ulcer. At other times, scorbutic ulcers con- 
tinue deep, and quite dry, without affording any discharge ; 
and these are very apt to gangrene. 

'* He thinks the best cure for the scurvy is the mineral 
waters [good]. They are sufficient to effect it, as long expe- 
rience had convinced him, when aided by a proper diet and 
regimen [if curable]. For this purpose, he recommends the 
Caroline and Selter's waters. Where the conveniency of 
mineral waters is wanting, he advises drinking simple, pure, 
and light water of any sort ; which will often remove the 
disease. But it is still better if the water partakes of steel 
principles, such as the Lauchstadt spring, two miles from 
Halb. It is to be both outwardly and inwardly used. He 
likewise recommends a milk-diet, especially asses' milk. 
When a scorbutic habit of body is complicated with obtruct- 
ed viscera, cachexies, the hypochondriac disease, or the pur- 
pura chronica; then the cure succeeds better, if the milk be 
taken mixed with the mineral water. He observes the great 
detriment of mercury in this distemper; and mentions vari- 
ous antiscorbutics, bitters, emollients, etc., that may be 
proper." 

The scorbutic source of disease and the supposed old source 
descended from the ancients are here recognized^ in this dis- 
tinguished writer's causes of disease. 

Berkeley, Lord Bisho? op Cloyne, on Scurvy, 1744. — 
" The scurvy may be cured (if the autfior may judge by what 
he has experienced) by the sole, regular, constant, and copious 
use of tar-water." 
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Mr. Walteb, Compileb op Lokd AnsoiV"b Papers on 
Scurvy, 1748—^ Voyage round the World in 1740, '41, 
'42, '43, '44. — ** This. disease, so frequently attending all long 
voyages, and bo particularly destructive to us, is surely the 
most singular and unaccountable of any that affects the human 
body. Its symptoms are inconstant and innumerable, and its 
progress and effects extremely irregular : for scarcely any two 
persons have the same complaints; and where there hath been 
found some conformity in the symptoms, the order of their 
appearance has been totally different, [mark this, reader.] 
However, though it frequently puts on the form of many 
other diseases, [rather, all supposed 'other diseases' are but 
forms of scurvy ; which explains the whole riddle,] and is 
therefore not to be described by any exclusive and infallible 
criterions; yet there are some symptoms which are more 
general than the rest, and occurring the oftenest, deserve a 
more particular enumeration. These common appearances 
are, large discolored spots dispersed over the whole surface 
of the body ; swelled legs ,* putrid gums ; and above all, an 
extraordinary lassitude of the whole body, especially after 
any exercise, however inconsiderable : and this lassitude at 
last degenerates into a proneness to swoon, on the least exer- 
tion of strength, or even on the least motion. This disease 
is likewise usually attended with a strange dejection of 
spirits ; and with shiverings, tremblings, and a disposition to 
be seized with the most dreadful terrors on the slightest acci- 
dent. Indeed it was most remarkable, in all our reiterated 
experience of this malady, that whatever discouraged our 
people, or at any time damped their hopes, never failed to 
add new vigor to the distemper : for it usually killed those 
who were in the last stages of it, and confined those to their 
hammocks who were before capable of some kind of duty. 
So that it seemed, as if alacrity of mind, and sanguine 
thoughts, were no contemptible preservatives from its fatal 
malignity." 

We have before spoken of mental depression as a powerful 
means of impairing nutrition. And of miracles being wrought 
by hope, which stimulates nutrition. There is bat one law of 
healing. 
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*< But it is not easj to complete the long roU of the yarious 
concomitants of this disease. For it often produced putrid 
fevers, pleurisies, the jaundice, and violent rheumatic pains, 
[in other words, it appeared in these forms in different consti- 
tutions.] And sometimes it occasioned an obstinate costive 
ness; which was generally attended with a difficulty of 
breathing ; and this was esteemed the most deadly of all the 
scorbutic symptoms, [water in the chest.] At other times the 
whole body, but more especially the legs, were subject to 
ulcers of the worst kind^ attended with rotten bones, and such 
a luxuriancy of fungous flesh as yielded to no remedy. But a 
most extraordinary circumstance, and what would be scarcely 
credible upon any single evidence, is, that the scars of wounds 
which had been for many years healed, were forced open again 
by this virulent distemper.'' 

This recrudescence is an invariable attendant on hydropho- 
bia ; the wound from the bite always re-opens, showing hydro- 
phobia in human subjects to be scorbutus \ as the disease in 
dogs undoubtedly is. 

<* Of this there was a remarkable instance in one of the 
invalids on board the Centurion, who had been wounded 
above fifty years before at the battle of the Boyne : for though 
he was cured soon after, and had continued well for a great 
number of years past; yet, on his being attacked by the 
scurvy, his wounds, in the progress of his disease, broke out 
afresh, and appeared as if they never had been healed. Nay, 
what is still more astonishing, the calltis of a broken bone, 
which had been completely formed for a long time, was found 
to be hereby dissolved; ofnd the fracture seemed as if it had 
never been consolidated. Indeed, the effects of this disease 
wore almost in every instance wonderful. For many of our 
people, though confined to their hammocks, appeared to have 
no inconsiderable share of health; for they ate and drank 
heartily, were cheerful, and talked with much seeming vigor, 
and with a loud, strong tone of voice ; and yet on their being 
the least moved, though it was only from one part of the ship 
to the other, and that in their hammocks, they have immedi- 
ately expired. And others, who have confided in their scent- 
ing strength, and have resolved to get out of their hammocks. 
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have died before they could well reach the deck. And it was 
no uncommon thing for those who could do some kind of duty, 
and walk the deck, to drop dovm dead in an instant^ on any 
endeavors to act with their utmost vigor; many of our people 
having perished in this manner, during the course of this 
voyage. 

" Upon arriving at the island of Juan Fernandes, one hun- 
dred and sixty -seven sick persons were put on shore, besides 
at least a dozen who died in the boats, on their being exposed 
to the fresh air. The extreme weakness of the sick may be 
collected from the numbers who died after they got on shore : 
for it had generally been found, that the land, and the re- 
freshments it produces, very soon recover most stages of the 
sea-scurvy ; yet it was near twenty days after their landing, 
before the mortality was tolerably ceased: and for the first ten 
or twelve days, they buried rarely less than six each day; 
and many of those who survived, recovered by very slow and 
insensible degrees. * * * The havoc which this dreadful 
calamity made in those ships, was truly surprising. The 
Centurion, from her leaving England, when at this island, had 
buried two hundred and ninety-two men, and had but two 
hundred and fourteen remaining of her compliment. The 
Gloucester, out of a smaller compliment, buried the same 
number, and had only eighty- two alive. This dreadful mor- 
tality had fallen severer on the invalids and marines than on 
the sailors : for on board the Centurion, out of fifty invalids, 
and seventy-nine marines, there remained only four invalids, 
including oflBcers, and eleven marines; and on board the 
Gloucester, every invalid died, and only two marines escaped 
out of forty -eight. 

" In less, however, than seven weeks after leaving the coast 
of Mexico, having continued in perfect health for a considera- 
ble time before, this fatal disease broke out again amongst 
them. * * * We had a considerable stock of fresh pro- 
visions on board, being the hogs and fowls taken at Paita. 
We besides, almost daily, caught great abundance of bonito's, 
dolphins and albicores : and the unsettled season having proved 
extremely rainy [note the constitution of the season], supplied 
as with plenty of water ; so that each man had five pints a* 
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day during the passage. But notwithstanding this plenty of 
water, and fresh provisions [not vegetables] distributed 
among the sick, the whole crew often fed upon fish ; yet nei- 
ther were the sick hereby relieved, nor the progress and 
advancement of the disease retarded. * * ♦ We kept all 
our ports open, and took uncommon pains in sweetening and 
cleansing the ship ; yet neither the progress, nor the virulence 
of the disease were thereby sensibly abated." * ♦ * 

It must be borne in mind by the reader, that this was a 
pestilential period, the world over, like the extraordinary 
years that produced the Irish famine. Every plant, animal, 
fish, and human being was more or less scorbutic. 

" Upon their arrival at Tinian, they soon began to feel the 
salutary influence of the land : for though they had buried in 
two days before twenty-one men, yet they did not lose above 
ten more from the day after they were landed ; and reaped so 
much benefit from the fruits of the island, particularly those 
of the acid kind, that in a week's time there were but few of 
them who were not so far recovered as to be able to move 
about without help." 

Ellis on Scurvy, 1748— j3 Voyage to Hudson's Bay in 
the Years 1746 and 1747, for Discovering a Jforth-West 
Passage — " The bringing two casks of brandy from York 
Fort for our Christmas cheer, was attended with fatal conse- 
quences. The people had been healthy enough before this 
season of mirth came ; but indulging themselves too freely, 
they were soon invaded by the scurvy, the constant attendant 
on the use of spirituous liquors [topers are always scorbutic]. 
It is a melancholy, but withal a necessary task, to describe 
the progress of this foul and fatal distemper. Our men, when 
first seized with it, began to droop, to grow heavy, listless, 
and at length indolent, to the last degree ; a tightness in the 
chest, pains in the breast, and a great diflSculty in breathing 
followed ; then ensued livid spots upon the thighs, swelled 
legs, contraction of the limbs, putrid gums, teeth loose, a 
coagulation of blood upon and near the back-bone, with 
countenances bloated and sallow ; these symptoms continually . 
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increasing, till at length death carried them offj either by a 
flux or a dropsy. Those medicines, which in other countries 
are generally used with good eflfects, proved entirely ineflfec- 
tual here. For unctions and fomentations, when applied to 
contracted limbs, aflForded no relief: fresh provisions, indeed, 
when we could get them, did somewhat. But the only 
powerful and prevailing medicine was tar-water [a good 
eliminant] ; and the steady use of this saved many, even after 
the disease was far advanced, when all other medicines lost 
their efficacy, and were tried to no purpose. As far as we 
could observe, this salutary drink operated no other way 
than by urine." 

Mead on Scurvy, 1749. — " The learned author very justly 
describes the most essential symptoms of the scurvy. He 
imagines the air even more than any other agent concerned in 
bringing on this calamity. * * * Other causes, aa bad 
diet, etc., concur to breed the disease. * * * Wine-vine- 
gar is a proper preservative. He observes, that the disease 
is cured by vegetables, and land-air; and that hotter and 
colder vegetables, when mixed, qualify each other, especially 
as the acid fruits in Lord Anson's voyage were found of most 
benefit. Milk of all sorts, and its whey, when it can be had, 
are proper antiscorbutic food and physic." 

RussEL ON Scurvy, 1750. — Nothing new or particularly 
worthy of notice in this author. He regards table salt as 
preservative against scurvy, not as causing it. 

HuxHAM ON Scurvy, 1750. — ** He thinks the scurvy at sea 
owing to bad provisions, bad water, bad beer, etc. The per- 
nicious effects of which will be considerably augmented by 
living in a moist, salt atmosphere, and breathing the foul air 
betwixt decks. The most effectual way of correcting this 
alkalescent acrimony in the blood, is by vegetables and 
mineral acids: and for that purpose he particularly recom- 
mends cider ; of which each sailor should have at least a pint 
a -day. 

25 
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Gmblin on Scurvy, 1736 — 1750 — A Journal of Voyages 
made by order of the Court of Russia into Ramavatzin, 
by the Coast of Siberia.—'' On the 18th of August, 1736, 
the ship entered the river Karaulach, in the latitude of 
71*^. The first care of the commanding oflBcer was to 
build a habitation for their winter quarters. * * * On 
the 12th of September they took possession of their winter 
quarters, all of them being then in perfect health except one 
soldier. Towards the end of October the cold became very 
severe, and the scurvy made its appearance. The sun was 
seen no more after the 5th of Novemberfor two months. On 
the 18th of December the lieutenant, a man of a strong and 
robust constitution, and another person, died, of the scurvy." 

How is this, " a strong and robust" man, the first to die 
of scurvy ? The argument often advanced against our theory 
of cholera is, the robust are attacked and die. The explana- 
tion is this ; the plump and fat are mistaken, often, for robust, 
when very scorbutic. 

«< With regard to the case of the lieutenant, it is said, that 
towards the end of the disease, it was remarked, he had a 
violent fever^ an asfhmay an insensibility over the whole body 
[paralysis of sensation], and an hiccough, under which he 
expired [five diseases I enough to kill a captain]. Upon 
opening the body, the right side was observed marked all 
over with bluish scorbutic spots. The penis was erect, and 
discharged blood into the bladder ; in the cavity of which 
was found a quantity of coagulated blood and other impurities. 
The right lobe of the lungs was covered with a viscid humor : 
the throat and aspera arteria were inflamed ; the heart and 
the great artery were distended with a blackish blood; and 
the kidnevs as if thev had been mortified : the stomach never- 
thele?s was discovered sound, and without defect ♦ ♦ * 

'^ Of all the company, eight persons only had the good for- 
tune to escape ttith life, ^ ^ ^ They were kept in per- 
petual motion and exercise; being constantly employed in 
cutting down wood, and in warming the chambers^ in attending 
and assistinsr the distressed.'* 
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Addentgton on Scubvy, 175S, — "The description of the 
disease is borrowed from Cockbnrn, Boerhaave, Hoffman, 
Eugalenns, Lord Anson's voyage, etc. The cnre proposed at 
sea, is to be begun, if there be any mark of fullness, by blood- 
letting. * • * In order to lessen the quantity of redund* 
ant blood still more, the patient is afterwards to be put under a 
course of gentle and daily purgation, with sea-water. * * 
The patient (with some exceptions) is to be bathed every morn- 
ing in the sea just before he drinks this water. Sea- water is 
also used externally, where there are ulcers on the gums and 
legs, or carious bones. * * * In scorbutic fluxes, mortifications, 
and hemorrhages, the salt-water is to be omitted. The m(^t 
probable way to remove the last symptom, is, to bleed the 
patient as often and as much as his strength and age will per- 
mit ; [!] to open the belly, if costive, by clysters ; and to oblige 
him to live entirely on the unfermented farines, [alas, alas I] 
and to drink freely of water softened with gum arable and 
strongly acidulated with spirit of sea-salt." 

BissET ON Scurvy, 1755. — "Chap.l. Of the progress and 
different species of the scurvy. [For a description of the two 
first stages, see our quotation in the Appendix to Essay on 
Cholera.] Being arrived at its third and last stage, some 
other symptoms and symptomatic diseases frequently arise, 
which with the former symptoms swiftly increase, and soon 
and infallibly end in death; if the patient has not the benefit 
of a proper regimen, ripe fruits, or green vegetables. The 
forms the scurvy now assumes are divided into five classes. 
The first is, when an anasarca is the most prevalent symptom. 
In the second species, the anasarca is almost wholly confined to 
the legs and feet. * * * Jw the third the legs are swelled and 
hard, chiefly at the calves, and sometimes they are greatly in- 
durated without much swelling. The muscles of the thighs 
are often rigid and painful, and the benders of the legs some- 
times contracted, with one or both knees rigid, having a hard 
discolored swelling. * * * The fourth species is distinguished 
by a dry emaciated habit and legs, excruciating bone-aches, fre- 
quently most violent in the middle and forepart of the legs. * 
* * It has a great aflSnity to a species of cachexy induced by in- 
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termittents in the West Indies. The fifth species, the most 
malignant and fatal, is commonly preceded by a continued or 
remitting fever, and sometimes the second and third species 
degenerate into it, especially if supervened by any degree or 
species of fever. * * * The inside of the mouth is ulcerated, 
and sometimes there is a caries of the maxillary bones. It is 
attended sometimes with a slow continued, remitting or irregu 
lar intermitting fever and thirst. Its progress is swift, [is it 
yellow fever?] It is sometimes formed by a complication of 
the scurvy with the cachexy from an intermittent; and it is 
generally this species which succeeds fevers at sea. Two 
cases occun*ed wherein the diuresis was much impaired, with 
thick turbid urine, and sometimes a spurious ischuria ; in both 
the disease quickly increased with profuse hemorrhages at 
times from the nose. Such hemorrhages however do not often 
occur, a cough scarce ever, nor any considerable dyspnoea in 
the scurvies in the West Indies ; nor did the author ever see 
one case of luxuriant spongy flesh arising from the gums. 

" Persons under a manifest [slow] scurvy are not invaded 
with the bilious fever in the West Indies ; yet this fever often 
attacks them when highly predisposed to the scurvy, as also 
when recovering from it, in both cases proving very fatal. 

" Chap. 2. Of the external and internal causes of the 
scurvy, fyc. The predisposing cause to this disease in the 
West Indies is, according to the author's hypothesis, the in- 
tense diurnal heat, when the sun is in or near the zenith ; 
joined with a constitution not seasoned to the torrid zone; 
which weakens the digestive and assimilating powers of the 
body. ****♦♦**** 

" Chap. 3. Of the prevention of the scurvy. * * * * 
*' Chap. 4. Of the method of curing the scurvy. * * * 
** Having before constituted five different species of scurvy ; 
in the treatment of the first we must chiefly regard the dropsy. 
* * * ♦ The second species is indeed for the most part 
soon cured by a proper vegetable diet only. The third species 
requires a still greater proportion of attenuants, deobstruents, 
and demulcents, together with some emollients : consequently 
Bweet oranges will be the most suitable remedy for both ex- 
ternal and internal use. The cure of the fourth species is to 
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be attempted by attenuants, demulcents, emollients, sudorifics, 
and bathing in warm water; using afterwards the cold 
bath, exercise, and other corroborants. In the fifth species, 
[yellow and other fevers,] the best internal remedies are juice 
of limes or lemons shad-docks, pomegranates, cashew apples, 
and all subacid subastringent fruits, verjuice, spirit of vitriol, 
Peruvian bark [quinine], a decoction or extract of the twigs 
of green guaiac, lime-water, tar-water, a decoction of sharp- 
pointed dock with orange-peel acidulated with acacia, and 
sweetened with molasses.". 

Bona on Scurvy, 1761. — '* He observes in his dedication, 
that no Italian author had before him treated expressly on the 
scurvy, so far as he knew. ♦ * * This large volume, in 
which the author tells us, that he has given a complete history 
of the scurvy, contains few practical observations, and those 
mostly communicated to him by his friends. 

*'The first is from Professor Varga, who in the year 1752 
observed many country people, living about ten miles from 
Verona, in a healthy climate under the Alps, aflBicted with 
the scurvy. It proceeded from a want of corn, or a sort of 
famine, [abridged nourishment.] * * * A second observation 
is communicated by the same professor. A healthy old man, 
being confined to his bed for five months by a fracture of the head 
of the thigh bone, was, notwithstanding his having a very whole- 
some diet, seized with a scurvy. * * * K fever and flux 
carried off the patient in the tenth month of his confinement. 
The third observation was made by a physician, who for many 
years had the care of lunatic patients in the hospital of St. 
Ursula. The greater part of those lunatics, who had been 
long confined in that hospital, were at length attacked with 
the scurvy. [Insanity is but a form of scurvy.]" 

MoNCHT ON Scurvy— In West India Voyages, 1761. — " He 
says, the putrid fever, the malignant fever, and the scurvy, are 
the most usual diseases in these voyages. Upon the subject of 
the latter disease, he offers nothing new, having (as it would 
appear) few opportunities of seeing scorbutic patients." 

25* 
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Beocklksby on Scubvy, 1764. — This author's observations 
were made during the pestilential period of 1768 to '63. He 
has nothing new or peculiar. Belies on decoctions of the 
bark soured with elixir vitriol, above all other remedies. 

Macbbide on Scurvy, 1764. — There is nothing new or im- 
portant in this author. He advises malt in the cure of scurvy 
and we see by later authors that Macbride imputes the cause 
of scurvy to a want of carbon in the blood, but Lind does not 
mention it. 

Monroe on Scurvy, 1764. — This author's observations 
were made also in the same pestilential period with those of 
the author last mentioned, in the British military hospitals in 
Germany. He has nothing new. 

RouppE on Scurvy, 1764. — " To the oiher causes usually 
assigned for the scurvy, he adds drinking to excess of spiritu- 
ous liquors; and chewing or smoking tobacco: both which 
impede the digestion of the aliment [good reason]. But 
chiefly he ascribes the disease to a neglect of bodily exercise 
or a sedentary life. * * * He relates that a number of 
soldiers and poor people in Landau had lately been seized 
with an itch or scabby eruption on the skin [itch is a form of 
scurvy], diflFerent from the true scurvy. It was Occasioned 
by their eating the salted flesh meats and old cheese, which 
during the lat« war had been laid up in the stores of that 
garrison. He thinks their eating greens at the same time, 
was the means [doubtless] of preventing their having the true 
scurvy. 

" Among other symptoms of this disease, he observes, that 
the patients are from the beginning melancholy or low 
spirited, and apt to be struck with terror upon the slightest 
accident. * * * When the disease is farther advanced, 
they often lose all hopes of a recovery, and the most bold, 
intrepid fellows, when in health, are then apt to he constantly 
melted down in tears. Lastly, as if the mind had grown callous 
b}' a long continuance of affliction, they become insensible of 
i'ljaries, and weeping like children patiently bear their 
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affliction, and the affronts put upon them hj their officers * 

* * He has seen same who were slightly scorbutic attacked 
toith a fever, but never any who labored under a confirmed 
scurvy [the forms seldom change]. The dropsy and a morti- 
fication are the last and deadly symptoms of the distemper. 
After a very accurate detail of the symptoms, the author 
proceeds to the remarks he made on the inspection of the 
blood and dissections of dead bodies. * * * [In all the stages 
the blood coagulated, and a greenish, buffy coat formed on 
the surface; though in the last stage the coagulation was less 
perfect] 

<< In the first dead body mentioned to have been opened 
(which was of a person who died at the island Guracoa of a 
yellow fever and scurvy) [mark this] we find nothing remark- 
able, [the progress to death being swift, as Bisset has said, 
there were no extensive disorganizations.] * * # xhe 
second dissection was of a soldier, who, after having suffered 
uncommon distress from the scurvy, which gradually passing 
through its three different stages terminated in a dropsy 
[mark this], was at length suffocated by it. [There was a 
general disorganization of the viscera.] * "^ "^ A man who 
had been afflicted with the scurvy for a whole winter died at 
Naples. * * Above ten pounds of a turbid water having 
a disagreeable cadaverous stench was found in his belly. * 
^ "t" In a man who died of huTiger and the scurvy, the 
omentum was corrupted, the liver hard and enlarged, the gall- 
bladder full of a black, greenish bile, the mesentery spotted 
with black and red blotches [etc.], * * * In others, who 
had died of the scurvy, he found pretty much the same 
appearances. * * * From those dissections, his exami- 
nation of the state of the blood, and a review of the symp- 
toms of the disease, the author concludes against the opinion 
of there being a thinness or fusion of the blood and humors 
in this distemper, observing that this can only happen in the 
last stage, being rather the effect than the cause of the scurvy* 

* * * The cure of the scurvy is to be performed, 1, by a 
proper diet, viz. : of unsalted flesh meat, and greens. 2, by 
having warm clothing. 3, by exercises adapted to the 
patient's strength ; and lastly, by proper remedies to remove 
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the most urgent symptoms. * * * He concludes with 
several remarkable instances of the efficacy of the bark in 
this disease and in the cure of ulcers." 

The observations of this author were made during the pes* 
tilential period of 1759 to 1762. 

PoissoNNiBB ON ScuBVY, 1767. — ** This ingenious perfor- 
mance, after having met with the approbation of the academy 
of sciences at Paris, was presented to the King of France 
by the author in person. He divides the scurvy into three 
stages : in the 1st, he allows the patient may sometims lose 
a little blood, but with more confidence he recommends purges 
of tamarinds and cream of tartar, or of manna joined with 
bark and rhubarb. * * * Recourse must be had to the 
proper antiscorbutic medicines, viz., vegetables abounding 
with a volatile spirit, the juices of fruits, fermented liquors, 
etc. In the second stage, all volatile, spirituous, and acrid 
medicines are to be laid aside, and in place of them the 
saponaceous juices of plants and fruits are to be adminis- 
tered. A drachm of cream of tartar, with an ounce of coarse 
sugar and four grains of the resin of guaiac well mixed to- 
gether, may be tc^en every day, and is very proper in this 
stage, which will admit only of very gentle physic. In the 
3d period or stage of the disease, bleeding, blistering, as also 
purges, and all spirituous, hot and acrid antiscorbutic medi- 
cines, are highly prejudical. Clysters may be occasionally 
administered. But the juice of China oranges is the most 
excellent remedy^ and cider for common drink is preferable to 
to all other fermented liquors." 

Lange on Scurvy, 1768. — " This book was published at 
Copenhagen. The translator offers a modest defence of Euga- 
lenus. He asserts that Eugalenus had treated the scurvy 
well, as there are other symptoms equally demonstrative of 
the scurvy with the putrid gums and spots. He gives several 
cases in proof of this opinion, which do not appear to be 
strictly scorbutic [in Lind's'bpinion]." 

HuLME ON ScuBVY, 1768.— " The nyctalopia, * • is 
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mentioned as a symptom of the scurvy, * * ♦ it is the 
sea diet, and not the air, which is the principal cause of the 
distemper. The cure of the scurvy at sea, is to be performed, 
after the administration of a gentle purge, if the patient be 
costive, by giving a drachm of the Peruvian bark with an 
ounce of the juice of lemons, three times a day, bathing at 
the same time the limbs, morning and evening, with vinegar. 
* * * The scorbutic asthma is to be removed by the juice 
of oranges or of lemons, by gentle purges, and by sweating 
the patients every night with the sudorific elixir, and the 
decoction of fir before mentioned." 

The scorbutic asthma here spoken of, sometimes denominated 
suflFocative asthma, is doubtless synonymous with hydrothorax, 
or dropsy of the pericardium of the present d^y. Nothing 
can exceed the terrific agony of the impending sense of suffo- 
cation of some of these cases. In the spring of 1855 many of 
these sort of cases occurred. Sudden death in a paroxysm 
is the usual termination. In Banking's Abstract, June, 1848, 
p. 64, Dr. Kyber treats of Pericarditis Scorbutica and the 
results of paracentisis, as follows : 

«< Pericarditis Scorbutica. — This disease is endemic on the 
extreme north coasts of Europe from February to autumn, and 
is proportionate to scurvy in any given year. It appears to 
have been described by Caelius Aurelianus under the name of 
morbus cardiacus. The external signs of scurvy are not 
always visible. Most of the remedies for ordinary pericarditis 
are either inapplicable from the cachectic constitution of the 
patients, or if applied fail to accomplish any good purpose. 
Success attended paracentisis in four cases, but in the majority 
operated on the sac soon re-filled. The same disease has been 
described by Seedlitz of St. Petersburgh under the name of 
Homorrhagia Pericarditis." — (Ranking' s Abstract, June, 1848.) 

We do not see how it is possible for the profession to get 
by, ignore, or subvert the accumulated testimony as to the 
scorbutic origin of disease. 

*• The prevention of the scurvy at sea is to be accomplished 
by ships carrying to sea the juice of oranges or lemons and 
sugar, which should be mixed with their common drink. For 
this purpose one ounce and a half^of the juice of oranges or 
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lemons, and two ounces of Bugar, should bo daily allowed to 
each man in his majesty's navy," 

Some thirty years afterwards this suggestion was acted on, 
and lemon-juice was introduced into the British Navy, through 
the efforts of Sir Gilbert Blane and others, and was straight- 
way adopted the world over. 

Jebvby on Scurvy, 1769. — "After a short enumeration of 
the characteristic symptoms of the disease, what he chiefly 
considers is, how far a ship's provisions as causes of the scurvy 
might be corrected or changed at the most moderate expense, 
and likewise how methods already discovered or proposed for 
prevention of this disease may with more ease be put in 
execution." ' * * 

There is nothing particularly new in this author, but the 
character of the work shows that a practical effort was begin- 
ning to be instituted for the prevention of scurvy at sea. Lind'a 
Epitome of the old authors closes here. He mentions, how- 
ever, ten or twelve more he found quoted in the authors 
epitomized, but whose works he had not been able to reach. 

Although our readers may find some portions of the fore- 
going compendium dry in detail, yet historically it is worth 
its weight in gold. We think it better calculated to enable 
the vision to penetrate into the recondite nature of all disease, 
as annotated, than the same number of pages any where else to 
be found. We speak of our annotations, our philosophy, as 
the key that explains the mystery that has forever hung around 
scurvy and veiled primary pathology. Opening the view to 
the great and uniform causes of all pestilence — the clusters of 
blighting years, or pestilential periods — the mind is led to 
take a philosophic interest in the matter. There seems to be 
some chance under this method of growing wiser ; of getting 
at the true origin of disease, for all forms of it are then set 
in motion, and are plainly seen to be the offspring of impaired 
nutrition* 






SECTION III. 

BPITOMB OF AUTHORS ON SOUBTT SINCB 17 72. 

MiLMAN ON Scurvy, 1782. — This productioa consists of 
Lectures read to the College of Physicians in 1780. His in- 
quiries were instituted to discover the causes of Capt. Cook's 
success in preserving his crews from scurvy, and to account 
for the symptoms. 

This author comes to the conclusion that the reason why 
Capt. Cook's crews were so preserved from scurvy, was owing 
to the uncommon attention paid to wholesome victualling, 
cleanliness, and other principles of sea hygiene ; and this is 
the generally received opinion* No doubt all these measures 
were greatly conducive to the health of his crews; but it 
must be remembered that Capt. Cook did not ride the storm 
of a world-wide pestilential period, as Lord Anson did. From 
thQ pestilential period of 1760, to that which closed the 
eighteenth century, there was no intense, prolonged, and 
universally blighting run of years, culminating in a world-wide 
pestilence. Had Capt. Cook's provisions been the products 
of 1740, or of 1847, his hygiene would not have so preserved 
his crews from scurvy. His voyages were made in from 1767 
to 1771, 1772 to 1775, and in 1776 to 1779, periods though 
not exempt from partial disturbances of the elements, yet 
certainly exempt from anything like a world-wide blight of 
several years, from non-average seasons. In his first voyage 
he lost twenty-nine men. and in his second only one man, which 
was the marvel of the age. But, besides his outfits being 
furnished from the products of average seasons, and his un- 
common care, it should be further understood that his second 
voyage, deemed so remarkable, was a circumnavigation wholly 
within the southern temperate latitudes, except the passage 
of the tropics in going and returning. The highest latitude 
reached was but 70^ 10', so that the exciting meteoric causes 
of disease were of the mildest character, nearly the whole 
time. 

He maintains that the predisposing causes are, weakness, 
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indolence, fatigue, cold, moisture, sorrow, the hypochondriacal 
constitution; and the atrabilious habit — the exciting causes, 
indigestible diet, food containing very little nourishment ^ 
fear, and other debilitating affections of the mind. He con- 
siders the proximate cause to be a diminution of vital power, 
and to have its seat in the moving fibres. 

Blane on Scurvy, 1785. — In this author's works, entitled 
"Observations on the Diseases of Seamen," published in 1785, 
occur many remarks on scurvy in treating of supposed other 
diseases, besides a special chapter in Part III., a Description 
and Treatment of the Diseases most frequently occurring in 
Fleets in hot Climates, viz.: Fevers, Fluxes, and Scurvy. 
From the incidental allusions, we derive something worthy of 
notice in his account of the extraordinary manifestation of 
scurvy in the fleet in the spring cruise of 1781, in the West 
Indies, when " the fleet contracted such a degree of scurvy, 
as had never before been known in the West Indies." Now, 
by reference to the extraordinary constitution of the seasons 
of the years 1780 and '81, given at page 122 of this volume, 
the reader will not be left in the dark any longer on this 
matter : nor the cause of its extraordinary prevalence during 
the spring of 1782, when, even in the month of June, he had of 
fevers 11, fluxes 20, scurvy 47, and all other complaints 37 ; 
and of those attacked even in August, of fevers 31, fluxes 46, 
scurvy 25, and all other complaints 25 ; and ditto in Septem- 
ber, when ** a much greater number was taken ill of scurvy, 
and of these a greater proportion died than in the two pre- 
ceding months," when the fleet came to anchor in New York. 

In his especial treatise, he thinks the subject has been in 
a manner exhausted, both theoretically and practically by Dr. 
Lind, and refers, with regard to the theoretical part, to the 
ingenious treatise of Dr. Milman — debility of fibre. The 
principal source a vitiated or scanty diet, and this promoted 
by cold, moisture, fihh, sloth, and dejection of mind — thinks 
hard labor not a cause — that the principal difference in the 
symptoms in hot and and cold climates is that in the former 
the livid hardness of the legs more early ensues, and that the 
gums are sooner affected in the latter, and the difiSculty of 
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breathing greater and more frequent. Fresh vegetables the 
most effectual antiscorbutics, and something in lemons and 
oranges that far surpasses every other remedy. The ex- 
pressed juice to be bottIed,with spirits added to preserve it — 
that if heat is used in making it into a rob, the virtues of it 
are impaired — impossible to say how the juice acts, as no 
sensible effect appears but a slight increase of the secretions. 
The juice the best dressing for ulcers. The scorbutic habit, 
meaning the scorbutic diathesis, differs in nothing from the 
scurvy but in degree — that persons labor under scurvy before 
it can be detected by any obvious symptom — that the chief 
mark is, ulcers refusing to heal ; and another, extravasated 
blood under the skin after slight bruises. Effervescing 
draughts of acids and alkalies spoken of as useful. 

Has observed the hard, livid swelling of the legs and con- 
tracted hams to almost wholly disappear on the occurrence 
of spontaneous diarrhoea. Which shows there is no pathogno- 
monic symptom of scurvy ; that if diarrhoea occurs before the 
legs swell, tliey will escape. Stagnation of the humors in the 
small vessels, he thinks the condition — that the action of 
medicines restores them — sympathy the medium of the general 
effect of remedies. 

Has long thought scurvy was owing to defect of nourish* 
mentj rather than a vitiated state of it. Salt of itself not 
productive of it. He says, " Dr. Stark, who, by way of ex- 
periment reduced his diet to the least quantity he could 
subsist upon, was thereupon affected with symptoms of 
scurvy. I have also known some symptoms of it to arise in 
old people, in consequence of long abstinence, owing to the 
want of appetite." A powerful argument for us. 

He thinks food acts in two ways, as supplying the elements 
for the growth and repair of the tissues, and as a stimulus to 
distend the intestines and blood-vessels — he argues this, to 
us a self-evident truth, at some length. This is our doctrine, 
but is the first instance in which we have met with it. He 
inclines to adopt the opinion that scurvy is contagious* 

Thompson on Scurvy, 1790 — It fell to thts author's lot to 
see more distress and mortality arising from scurvy during 
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n long service in the British Navy, than from all other dii» 
eases and causes united. Of what he calls the sea epidemics, 
Tever, flux and scurvy, by far the greatest mortality was 
from scurvy. His introduction is an appeal to arouse the 
sympathies in behalf of adopting some great mode of pre- 
venting scurvy at sea. He says the principal predisposing, 
or remote causes are, a state of body impaired by preceding 
illnesS; particularly fevers ; cold and moisture; intermit- 
tents, and mercurials; foul air, which he thinks more generally 
produces malignant fevers ; but the main predispasing cause 
he holds to be exposure to moisture combined with cold, and 
the want of fresh vegetables. As to the proximate cause, 
whether it consist in a changed state of the fluids, or a weak- 
ened state of Uie solids, he will not attempt to decide, but 
thinks it only necessary to look at the diet of seamen for an 
explanation of the predisposing, proximate and immediate 
causes of scurvy. 

He views scurvy as rather a gradual subversion of the cou- 
stituticm than a disease. A very just remark. He treats at 
length on the means of prevention, and has many good sug- 
gestions on diet ; thinks add fruits of all kinds, particularly 
lemons, limes, oranges are specifics used properly and in 
8u£Scient quantity. Nutritives of all kinds, and t(mic, stimu- 
lant, diuretic and sudorific medicines comprise the means of 
cure; fresh succulent vegetables and fruits to constitute 
alwigrs a liberal portion of the nutrients. 

In his Appendix he dearly states it as his convietioii, 
grounded on observation and experience, that a diet, any diet, 
ieJScitnt in ike nourishing principle is the cause of scurvy. 
He combats, at much length the condusions of Gullen that 
scurvy is the result of an undue impregnation of the Uood 
by salt 

Tkottss on SciTRVT, 1T92. — AoDinoxAL Qbskrvatio^s, 
1795. — He divides his subject into the history, the tilery, 
and the prevention and cure. He objects to CuUen's defini 
tion. '' In regione frigida, post victum putrescentem, saU* 
turn ex animatibus confectum,' and offers the following. 
^Asthenia, stomacace, in cute macule diversioolores, pie- 
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mmque livesoontes; deficiente simul vegetabili materia re- 
cente, eundem vehemente ingerendi desiderio." He makes 
in fact, the want of recent vegetable matter the main caiise 
of scurvy — that where recent vegetable matter abounds, 
scurvy is unknown — (quite diflferent from Lind, who states 
that some will fall under its influence while living on fresh 
vegetables) — that the anxiety to obtain fresh vegetables is 
the harbinger of the disease, and its constant attendant 
through all its stages — but that the depressing passions 
of the mind very universally concur in the production of 
scurvy, while the elevating passions tend to prevent it. He 
still further admits that whatever debilitates the body pre 
disposes to it. He ignores the term scorbutic habit — and 
that different eruptions are scorbutic. It would almost ap- 
pear in some of his ideas that he lays the fault wholly to a 
want of fresh vegetables, but still he acknowledges that what 
we know of its pathology is not sufficient to ground a rational 
therapseia. 

His theory is, that scurvy is owing to deficiency of oxygen 
in the blood. This he supports by the very dark color of 
the blood in scurvy — by oxygen being largely combined in 
vegetables, fruits, and acids, the remedies and preventives — 
by the longings for these, » etc He thinks the remote cause 
abstracts oxygen and so causes scurvy, and that the remedies, 
as the acids, for instance, are decomposed in digestion and the 
oxygen is thus restored to the blood. Does not seem to have 
any idea of the necessity of any other element being restored. 

In his additional observations, 1795, he states that his 
pneumatic theory has been well received, and extended to 
other diseases — that Dr. Beddoes had chiefly distinguished 
himself by adopting his theory. In answering objections 
made, he reiterates that the proximate cause is a diminished 
proportion of oxygen in the blood, chiefly proved by its dark 
color. The observations are chiefly cases. He concludes as 
follows : " There is no disease has afforded so much scope for 
speculation as the one we are now treating of. It was putre- 
faction with Pringle; privation of fixed air with McBride, 
weakness of the digestive organs, and want of nourishment 
with Lmd; debility of the moving fibres with Milman; the 
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evolution of a superabundant ammoniacal salt with GuUen 
and we, to account for it on more novel discoveries, have tried 
to demonstrate that it is the abstraction of oxygen from the 
system, I presume not to promise my opinions a longer reign 
than those of such illustrious predecessors." 

Jackson on Scubvy, 1792, — His theory is, that scurvy is 
caused by noxious alimentary ingesta — that it is a deranged 
state of the whole system, fluids, and solids — thinks that pneu- 
matic chemistry will upset the humoral pathology — thinks the 
noxious alimentary matters become putrescent in the capil- 
laries — partly adopts Trotter's theory, but claims debility or 
the loss of vital power to be the predisposing general cause 
of scurvy, whatever various remote causes may have concurred 
to produce the diminution of vital power — believes the scurvy 
a world-wide scourge, produced by the bad state of the food 
— recommends oak bark in the cure, besides the usual anti- 
scorbutic regimen. 

Beddoes on Scurvy, 1793. — His theory of scurvy is, that 
it is owing to the gradual abstraction of oxygen from the blood 
and tissues, the same as Trotter's, as death from drowning 
is the sudden arrest of oxygen being received into the blood 
through the lungs; differing from our view as regards the 
main office of the lungs, viz., as an emunctory — thinks it only 
an inference that oxygen is acquired through aliments, but 
certainly proved that it enters by the lungs — differs from 
Trotter, who thinks a deficiency of fresh vegetables alone an 
occasional cause of scurvy — thinks we must build our hopes of 
prevention and cure upon the acids — exercise cures by intro- 
ducing oxygen — nitre good in the cure — vinegar presumed to 
be good — says more confidence may be placed in Lind's expe- 
rience in the scurvy than in that of all other writers put 
together — upon the whole he is one who may be accounted a 
theorist, rather than a sound practical writer. 

Withers on Scubvy, 1794. — Nosology has not been able 
to define it — whether known to the ancients or not, a matter 
of no importance — the notions of acid, alkaline and other 
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scurvies preprosterous — the caxises producing it have always 
been the same, pretty much, viz., locality, climate, season, 
cold, dampness, and a deficiency of fresh vegetable matter ; 
though Lind has observed it to occur from opposite causegf, 
and surgeons of East Indiamen had informed him that they 
met with it in ships when the crews lived wholly on rice ! 
This shows how little the nature of food, and why its power 
to preserve health, were understood at ihe date of this " 
author's production. He thinks with Gullen, that the salt, 
taken with salted provisions, is a cause of scurvy, diflfering 
from Lind and Milman, who think sailors' fare produces scurvy 
on account of its innutritions qualities — thinks the diet of 
seamen not productive of scurvy because of difScuU digestion, 
and that scurvy is no sign of a weak stomach^ — advocates the 
doctrine of a superabundant animal salt, and putridity of the 
blood, and lauds Cullen's humoral doctrines. He says elixir 
vitriol, sour krout, and essence of wort are the preventives 
of scurvy in the British Navy — their inadequacy shown — 
recommends pickles instead of sour krout — punch instead 
of the grog used — lime-juice strained and bottled, which 
he found to have retained all its antiscorbutic virtues after 
fourteen months on the coast of Africa. 

Claiborne on Scurvy — An Inaugural Thesis submitted to 
the Faculty of the University of Pennsylvania^ 1798. — He 
makes it a state of fever, following Dr. Rush's view, as he 
says — ^prevails in all climates — debility its first symptom, and 
nothing new in the phenomena — the remote causes are, impure 
air, peculiar kinds of diet, long abstinence from vegetable 
food, idleness or inaction, depressing passions, spirits, and 
all the remote causes of fevers in general. Some of these 
are exciting causes, and the two classes of causes cannot be 
accurately separated. The impurities in the air, he knows 
not what they are — peculiar diet refers to salted meats, but 
he excuses this cause greatly and charges the evil to the air 
heroically — does not charge the evil to want of vegetable food 
and fruits or lay great stress on this cause — credits depress- 
ing passions as entitled to much weight in causing it — also 
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drinking spirituous liquors — and also all the remote causes 
of fever, which he thinks act slowly, and cites marsh miasm. 

He says the predisposing cause is debility, whether natural 
or acquired. Examines the theories of most writers as to the 
proximate cause, but adopts Rush's theory of fever, and makes 
it to consist in morbid action of the blood vessels. He shows 
that Trotter's want of oxygen theory is fallacious, but still 
holds to his theory of impurities in the air being the main cause. 
That scurvy is a fever he infers from the fact that, those most 
liable to it are also most subject to fever — from the same 
causes producing it, and also other states of fever — its pre- 
vailing in the same places and at the same time with them — 
and because there is more or less febrile action in every 
instance. He makes a strong argument here, showing that 
Lind and other authors do not sustain their position, and show- 
ing that all the symptoms of fevers are attendant on the scurvy. 
In the cure he bleeds and purges ; gives diuretics, diaphore- 
tics, tonics, and enjoins pure air and vegetable food and acids. 

Bamppield on Tropical Dysentery, Scorbutic Dysen- 
tery AND Scurvy, 1819. — This author's observations were 
made in the East and West Indies as surgeon in the British 
Navy. His tropical dysentery he considers, as caused by the 
general meteoric and climatic influences, and undigested 
food and fruits ; and that scurvy is the cause of a distinct 
kind of dysentery. 

The scorbutic dysentery he says arises from a dilapidated 
state of health and impaired digestion — his experience differ- 
ing from Trotter's who declares that no symptoms of a weak 
stomach are present in scurvy I — that it assumes the form of 
any chronic variety of the supposed non-scorbutic species to 
which the patient has been subject — those affected with simple 
dysentery at sea, very liable to have it changed to the scor- 
butic — that a ready predisposition to this diathesis is acquired 
by a very short residence between the tropics. He differs 
from all who hold that scurvy is soonest induced in cold cli- 
mates, his experience being the exact reverse, that it is much 
sooner induced within the tropics — He holds, too, that there 
is no prophylactic against scurvy but a full diet of fresh 
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animal and vegetable food, for that it is only under those 
circumstances that he has not known it to be produced — 
that Dr. Trotter's celebrated restorer of oxygen to the blood, 
citric acid, did not maintain its reputation within the tropics 
— that lime-juice or the citric acid, as used in the British 
Navy, must be greatly increased in the dose or quanity used 
within the tropics to be effectual either in curing or prevent- 
ing scurvy ; which is no doubt very true. As we have said 
in speaking of lemon-juice in yellow fever, See Appendix to 
Cholera Infantum Essay, where we hold that these acids and 
vegetable juices must be continually, that is, daily imbibed in 
southern, or hot climates, as a means of preventing attack. 
Nothing especially new in his treatment. 

This concludes our epitome of authors since 1772, such as 
we have been able to reach ; probably there have been some 
other treatises produced, but these are the chief in English 
dress. One thing will strike the reader ; it is the crop of 
authors that sprung up during the pestilential period of from 
1790 to 1800, viz. : Thompson, Trotter, Jackson, Bcddoes, 
Withers, and Claiborne ; six of the nine : and Milman and 
Blane wrote immediately after the extraordinary epoch of 
1780, that produced a brief pestilential period. 

VIEWS OP COTBMPOBABY (MOSTLY LIVING) 

AUTHORS ON SCUBVY, 

Our chain of authorities to be complete should embrace 
the peculiar views on scurvy of pathologists, even to the 
present day. We therefore oflfer a few extracts from cotera- 
porary, and mostly living authors, giving, as briefly as possible, 
the views on this subject of both humoralists and solidists. 
The object is not to seek to present the views of all, but of a 
few prominent authors, as found in standard systems of prac- 
tice, in order to make our record cover the leading doctrines 
on scurvy, through all its history down to the present time. 

Db. Good's Views on Scurvy. — "This species [land 
scurvy], the morbus maculosus Werlhoffii of the German 
writers, is sometimes marked by febrile paroxysms, with 
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variable intervals, but asnallj occorring in the evening. It 
has no regular or stated termination. * * * It is met 
with at every period of life, but chiefly affects persons of a 
weak and delicate habit : often children, principally women. 

'' The precnrsive symptoms are, lassitude, faintness, and 
pains in the limbs, so that business, or even company is found 
&tigning. After this there are often shiverings, nausea, and 
vomiting. The purple eruption, for the most part, appears 
first on the legs, and afterwards, at irregular periods, on the 
thighs, arms, and trunk of the body; the hands and face 
generally remaining free. The spots, however, are frequent 
on the interior of the mouth, and particularly the tonsils, 
gums, and lips ; where they are sometimes raised or papillated. 
It is here the first hemorrhage commonly issues ; though as 
the disease advances, blood also flows from the nostrils, lungs, 
stomach, intestines, and uterus, all which organs, together 
with the heart, are sometimes found studded with spots on 
their surface, on examination after death. The hemorrhage 
is often profuse, and cannot easily be restrained, and is ac 
companied with anasarcous swelling. It sometimes precedes 
the purple spots, but more commonly takes place a few days 
afterwards. It is this rapid erosion, or ulceration of the 
blood-vessels, and consequent discharge of blood, often ac- 
companied with diarrhoea or dysentery, where the intestines 
associate in the complaint, by which land scurvy is chiefly 
distinguished from sea scurvy, and acquires the distinctive 
name of hemorrhagic ; since, though these symptoms may also 
occur in the latter, they do so rarely, except in the last stage 
of the complaint 

^^ Remote caiLses.— The most usual remote causes of the present, 
as of the preceding species, are poor diet, impure air, anxiety 
of mind, and a sedentary mode of life; and if women under 
these circumstances, and affected with this complaint, be wet 
nurses, their infants participate in the disease from the milk 
not being auflSciently nutritious." — (Study of Medicine.) 

The doctrine of insufficient nourishment as a cause of scurvy 

is here fully maintained— also bad quality of food — bad air 

moral depression — and inaction : in other words, whatever 
debilitates. Infants, as subjects, are specified ; also, nursling 
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motherr, and the sore mouth condition. Fever attends it too, 
according to Dr. Good, and vomiting and purging, often; 
diarrhoea, dysentery, and red blood hemorrhages. 

Dr. Caldwell's Views on Scurvy. — " Every phenomenon 
connected with scurvy, pronounces it to be a gastric disease. 
It commences in the stomach, and thence propagates its mor- 
bid action throughout the entire system of assimilating organs ; 
to which we might add the organs of nutrition. Hence the 
change that ensues in the state of the fluids. The whole appa- 
ratus which prepares them being disordered in its action, it 
cannot be expected that they will remain sound. But the 
fluids neither are or can be the part of the system that is 
originally assailed. They are, in all cases, and essentially, 
the children of the solids, and immediately dependent on them 
for their state and condition. As long, therefore, as the con- 
stitution of the parents continues sound and their action 
orderly, the constitution of their descendants cannot be im- 
paired ; for, it is, in living as in dead matter, a law of nature 
that under similar circumstances, similar causes are necessarily 
productive of similar eflfects. From the healthy action of the 
healthy solids, therefore, healthy fluids must always proceed." 
— (JVbte in CcddweWs Cullen.) 

Ultra views like these are easily refuted, when the true 
pathology of scorbutus is understood to be a want of the 
elements (especially the mineral earthy and alkaline salts) of 
the tissues. The solids could never create these. They must 
be introduced in the food, and be digested in the secretions, 
go the round of the circulation, and be precipitated in the 
quaternary compounds of fibrin, albumen, etc., that constitute 
the blastema; or if not precipitated held in combination in 
them. The presence of these minerals is necessary to the 
very organic constitution of these proximate elements of the 
tissues, the chemistry of which is so obscure, and necessary 
also to the recombination of the elements of effete fibrin in 
the road of excretion, as well as of other effete compounds 
found in urine, sweat, etc. Strictly there are no solids in the 
human body or fluids either — nothing is so solid it has not 
fluids in it; nothing so fluid it has not solid material in it. 
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Db. Gregoby's Views on Soubvy. — " The whole train of 
symptoms manifestly points out extreme feebleness of the 
powers of life, as the leading principle in the pathology 
of scurvy. Attempts have been made, however, to define 
more accurately the seat of the disease. Dr. Lind is of 
opinion, that scurvy consists mainly in a weakened and relaxed 
state of the solids. Dr. Gulien on the other hand imagines 
that a putrescent state of the blood (the result of its complete 
impregnation with salt) is the true proximate cause of the 
disease. How far the latter opinion is correct, is hardly pos- 
sible to determine, for we have no authentic accounts of the 
disease appearing, where salt provisions could fairly be con- 
sidered as the sole agents in its production.^ Common sense 
and pathology equally teach us, that in scurvy there is 
laxity of the solids and putrescency of the fluids and that in 
fact every function and structure of the body participates in 
the general weakness." — (Gregory^s Practice.) 

Dr. Wood's Views on Scubvy.— ^* All the phenomena of 
scurvy, as well as the character of its cause, point to the blood 
as the original seat of the disorder. Some have supposed 
that the first link of the chaia of diseased action is in the 
function of digestion, which fails to effect a due elaboration 
of chyle out of the materials presented, and thus produces a 
vitiated blood. But the fact is, that the organs of digestion 
are remarkably exempt from derangement throughout about 
the whole course of the complaint- * * * 

<* In relation to the org»iic constituents of the blood, it 
appears from a comparison of the analyses most to be relied 
on, that, upon an average, the proportion of albumen is about 
as in health, that of fibrin slightly increased, and that of the 
red corpuscles greatly diminished. The saline constituents 
are in about the normal quantity, [but what proportion is in 
the road of excretion, and effete, has not been ascertained.] 
The microscopic characters of the red corpuscles, and their 
chemical constitution, so far as discovered, do not appear to be 
altered. There is something wanting which is afforded by a 
diet of fresh, and especially of succulent regetables : what this 
is has not been determined, and it is useless to conjecture, the 
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question must be left for solution to the skill of the analytic 
chemist." — {Practice of Med.) 

Dn. Kebr's Views on Scurvt. — ** The predisposing causes 
are numerous, and vary in their nature, but concur to occasion 
debility, whatever they may have been. * * * With 
regard to diet, the most constant peculiarity which has appa- 
rently caused the occurrence of scorbutus, has been a 
deficiency in the proportion, or an entire privation of 
succulent vegetables. * * * * 

'^ The complication of inflammatory diseases with scorbutus 
in constitutions naturally robust and not much debilitated, 
will sometimes require Y. S. and antiphlogistic treatment; 
but diarrhcea, dysentery, pneumonia, and other morbid con- 
ditions which have been coexistent with it, have not 
unfrequently resisted modes of treatment peculiar to them, 
and have disappeared together with scorbutus when the 
remedies appropriate to the latter disease have been had 
recourse to. * * A case of severe ophthalmia, which 
appeared conjointly with slight symptoms of scorbutus, * * 
resisted a variety of applications, both external and internal 
for five months, when the acid of limes was thought of, which 
effected a cure in twelve days. 

^' In some cases of apparent phthisis accompanying scorbu- 
tus, * * the disappearance of both forms of disease was 
evidently effected by the remedies appropriated to the 
removal of scorbutus alone." — (Cyclapadia of Prac. Med.) 

Now, when the above views are taken in connection with 
Bokitansky's, that all local diseases, even the phlegmasia, 
are consequent upon a general dyscrasia, unfitting the blood 
for the service of nutrition, and the abundant testimony we 
have adduced, showing the scorbutic diathesis to be a general^ 
natural^ idiopathic or primary pathological state, and to 
depend on defective nutrition, the argument is a very forcible 
one in favor of a one primary pathology, and that scorbutic, 
particularly when it is further considered that no other pri- 
mary pathology has been shown. 

Dr. Budd's Views on Scurvt. — ^We have quoted the 
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views of Dr. Budd so fully in our foregoing essays, illustrating 
the absolute necessity of succulent vegetables and fruits in 
the dietary, as the only preventive of scurvy, and his view 
that the inlaid taint after cold winters modifies all diseases, 
that it is not necessary to present his views more in detail. 

ANALYSIS OP LATE PAPKES ON SCURVY. 

We come now to the consideration of still later views. 
There has been but one great outbreak of recognized scurvy 
since the transition period between the old authors and the 
present day. This occurred during the pestilential period that 
produced the Irish famine ; and another crop of authors was the 
consequence ; not elaborate treatises^ for the day of hooks on 
scurvy had passed, but monographs, or papers contributed to 
the medical journals. 

This general outbreak of scurvy was an unlocked for 
occurrence, and took the faculty by surprise. In consequence 
of its infrequency within the lines, nosologists had sought to 
confine it, practitioners had arisen who truly thought they 
had never seen it. Dr. Gregory has spoken of it as ** a dis- 
ease he had seldom seen and hardly expected to see." 

After the adoption of lemon-juice at sea in 1795, about the 
culmination of the blighting cycle of years that closed the last 
century, and the elements became quiet, the world was 
generally congratulated as having got rid of scurvy. These 
triumphs of civilization, as the grounds on which those 
opposed to the generalization of disease to a scorbutic root 
prevailed, have been spoken of, and are not fancies. The 
more general cultivation of the potato as a field crop, since 
that period, in latitudes suited to its habitudes, has undoubt- 
edly had great influence. But not to descend to particulars, 
HORTICULTURE, CIVILIZATION, and LEMON-JUICE, as wc have said 
before, had seemingly banished scurvy from sea and land, but 
through a respite, it must be remembered; from any prolonged 
cycle of non-average years and seasons, until that which 
culminated in the Irish famine, when scurvy in its old chronic 
dress again presented itself. True, it had manifested itself 
in prisons, armies, garrisons,^ frontier settlements, etc., in 
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various parts of the world, and always coincident with 
blighting influences and defectire nutrition, but eyerybody 
had lost sight of it as an epidemic sweeping whole countries. 
True, according to our doctrines, the cholera of 1832 was but 
a manifestation of it in a modified form, obedient to the con- 
stitution of those blighting years, and the modified suscepti* 
bilities of better fed nations. Still, the doctrine of the 
schools is, diseases are distinct idiopathic, plural entities; 
and if thousands perished of a white-blood hemorrhage from 
the stomach, in 1832, it was judged a totally and radically 
different thing from thousands perishing of a red-blood 
hemorrhage from the bowels in 1795 or 1847 ,' and so the 
whole matter was lucidly explained by calling the white* 
blood hemorrhage, Asiatic Cholera, or " a new disease," and its 
cause charged to the " epidemic influence," a very convenient 
slang phrase, covering ignorance, that mystified the whole 
matter; and which makes the art of prescribing a perfect sys- 
tem — of empiricism. 

The papers, or new crop of contributions on scurvy, from 
new observers, which we propose to examine in this conclud* 
ing section of our work, appeared mostly in the British Jour- 
nals during the reign of that chaos of so-called distinct diseases, 
portrayed in the Census of Ireland, where the order of the 
epiphenomena was, *^ Fever, Scurvy, Diarrhoea and Dysen- 
tery, Cholera, Influenza, and Ophthalmia;" and << 118,835 
eases" of the latter form of disease occurring in three years 
in the work-houses in Ireland alone, may serve as an indica^ 
tion of the general prevalence of all, and how •• occult " the 
poisoning influences must have been, if aught else than 
impaired nutrition or the scorbutic diathesis lay at the bot* 
tom. These papers, as they have reached us, have been 
mostly in the abstracted, analysed, or reviewed form, suffi* 
ciently retaining the peculiar views and points of their 
respective authors, however, to serve our purpose, in posting 
up readers as to the progress that has been made through the 
late manifestations of scurvy, beyond what is contained in 
the old authors or the standard ^tems of practice already 
noticed. 

This list of con>tributors is as follows : Iht. Shapter, Pro- 
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vincial Medical Journal, Jane, 1847. — ^Mb. Stiff, Medical 
Times, June, 1847. — Dr. Chbistison, Edinburgh Monthly 
Journal, June and July, 1847. — Db. Lonsdale, same Journal 
as the foregoing, August, 1847. — Db. Bellinghaic, Dublin 
Medical Press, July, 1847. — Dr. Eitchik, Edinburgh Monthly 
Journal, July and August, 1847. — Dr. Curban, Dublin Quar- 
terly Journal, August, 1847. — ^M. Fauvel, Archives Gen- 
erales, t. xiv — See Provincial Journal, Oct. 1847. — M. Mars- 
GHAL, Communication to the Academy of Sciences — See 
Medical Gazette, No. 34. — Db. Poltz, American Journal of 
the Medical Sciences, January, 1848. — Db. Gabbod, Edin- 
burgh Monthly, January, 1847. — Db. Holmes, St. Louis 
Medical and Surgical Journal, March, 1848. — Db. Dawson, 
Western Lancet, December, 1850. — Db. White, Nashville 
Journal of Medicine and Surgery, December, 1851, and Feb- 
ruary, 1852. — ^Editob OB Eevieweb, British and Foreign 
Medico-Chirurgical Review, October, 1848, in which No. 
sundry of these Papers are analysed, the theory of Db. 
Aldbidgb debated, and the examinations of scorbutic blood 
by Busk, £eoquebel, Bodieb, and others given. Banking's 
Abstract, July to December, 1847, epitomizes many of these 
papers, giving the facts, observations and conclusions of the 
several writers, but draws no conclusions of its own inde- 
pendently. But the Medico-Chirurgical takes the magis- 
terial stand, and not only draws conclusions but argues the 
proprositions, and boldly enunciates opinions, differing widely, 
in some instances, from the conclusions and deductions of the 
wiiters, and which, here and there, appear to us to be unsound 
as well as authoritative, and therefore calculated to retard 
science. There may be other late contributors, but if so 
their Papers have escaped our notice. We have quoted and 
extracted already from sundry of these able contributions, in 
support of our conclusions in the foregoing essays. Our 
object in this analysis is to complete the historical record as 
well as note the progress made, in order to see how far the 
recent observations sustain our views of primary pathology. 

We cannot open our analysis with any remarks more appro- 
priate than the following to be found in the outset of the 
Review* 
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<' The discussion on this renewed outbreak of scurvy has for 
us a peculiar interest* We have witnessed this disease, [a 
supposed unit entity, one among many,] so much debated by 
the great writers of the 17th and 18th centuries, suddenly 
submitted to the scrutiny of the more finished science of the 
present day. JE^or the first time since the study of organic 
chemistry has been sufficiently matured to allow us to inves- 
tigate the penetralia of the system with some prospect of 
success, cases of scurvy have become sufficiently numerous to 
furnish a proper extent of observation. It is not only a 
matter of curiosity, it is a subject of the greatest importance, 
to determine of what the powers of the chemist are really 
capable, and how far our researches have been able to un- 
ravel the phenomena which proved so puzzling to our fore- 
fathers. For, this investigation into the success or failure of 
modern chemistry, and this comparison between our specula- 
tions, and the hypotheses of Wierus, of Hoffmann, or of Willis, 
may serve as some sort of index of the benefit we shall derive 
from chemistry in [the supposed] other diseases, and as a test 
of what the present amount of science will in our time be able 
to effect. And we believe we are justified in affirming, that 
while in the description of obvious and external phenomena^ 
and in the determination of remedial and therapeutic means, 
little or nothing has been added to the elaborate descriptions 
of the writers of the last century^ — in the analysis of the more 
recondite and deep-seated processes of which these phenomena 
are signs, we have made a real and tangible step towards the 
discovery of the true pathology of scurvy." 

Our readers are better prepared now to enter into the merits 
of this discussion, we think, from having ** the fathers" before 
them, than from merely having them referred to. The specula- 
tions and hypotheses of the generalizationists and opposition- 
ists, and those who have recorded their views since the question 
that divided them went by default and nosology triumphed, are 
all placed here in juxtaposition. The laws of nature, too, have 
been illustrated — the elemental disturbances that cause epiphy- 
tics, epizootics, and then epidemics. These laws and the ration- 
ale thereof — the reasons why the vegetable kingdom, animals, 
fishes, and men are thus rendered sickly have been shown ; 
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and they haye been shown, too, bj the data which the chemistry 
of vegetables, and of the animal tissnes affords. The philosophy 
of this whole subject, then, can be viewed with more pleasure, 
we apprehend, now, and with a fairer prestige of compassing 
itt than when the able and elegantly written review from 
which we have quoted, analysed the papers. 

The arrangement that seems to us most natural in examining 
and presenting these papers, and best calculated to serve our 
readers, is to notice the strong points in each under 1^ the 
phenomena^ 2, the causes, and 3, the conclusions; and to do this 
with as much brevity as is compatible with the object — a fair 
presentation of the peculiar views and observations of each — 
in the hope of more certainly deducing truth from the whole. 

Dr. Shaptbb on Scubvt. — This writer's observations were 
made at Ezeter and vicinity. 

Phenomena. — The initiatory symptoms, (which we would 
call a beginning expression of the scorbutic diathesis.) indi- 
cated general debility. The patient complained of weakness 
and listlcssness, and had a sallow countenance. 

Sta/e of the Crums and Mouth. — In this forming stage of the 
malady the gums were observed to be pale and contracted in 
all cases as the antecedent of puffiness that followed in the 
next stage ; and common sense endorses this. It is the anaemia 
of commencing starvation ; all the external tissues must be in 
a state of palor, for the blood has retired. Being deficient 
in quantity as well as in normal elements, the heart is not 
stimulated to propel it into the capillaries* 

This is that state of the system^ described by Rush as the 
stage of debility preceding fever, before the morbid action of 
the arteries begins. The distance between it and fever, he 
says, is very brief, and yet fever may not follow. But in this 
stage, he says, the ordinary vital stimuli become irritants. 
Under ardent meteoric impressions and vicisitudes something 
must happen. If a whole people are thus affected in various 
degrees, an epidemic must result. 

It is that state of system, too, described by Sir Gilbert 
Blane, where the stimulus of the proper elefnents of food, 
those elements of which the tissues are formed and by which 
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alone they can be repaired are wanting, as well as the proper 
bulk to create the stimulus of distension. 

It is that state spoken of by Sydenham where we are led to 
suspect the scurvy, till the toe swells (gout), or the belly fills 
(dropsy), or some other symptom removes the embarrassment 
of the nosologist. 

It is that state spoken of so frequently and so emphatically 
by Lind as the forming stage of scurvy in a slighter or higher 
degree. 

It is that state so repeatedly spoken of by the old authors 
where the coitimencing symptoms of scurvy are the same as th^ 
commencing symptoms of all other diseases. 

It is that state which we have endeavored to describe as the 
scorbutic diathesis, or primary pathology, viz., a want of the 
vital stimulus of alimentation or elements of nutrition in 
quality and quantity suited to maintain life and health. 

It is that state in which so many of Eugalenus's patients 
died before the gums became affected, in the awfully pestilen* 
tial period that culminated about the year 1600. But to return : 

The tongue was, for the most part, clean in this early stage, 
and the pulse small, and not quicker than natural. The great 
numbers who applied early for relief at the city dispensary 
enabled him to make these observations as to the initiatory 
symptoms. 

As the malady progresses, the debility increases, the limbi 
become painful, severely so, the gums swollen or spongy, 
breath fetid, skin bespattered with petechias and patches of 
purpura. In the one only fatal case seen, the breathing be* 
came slow and laborious, a bloody discharge exuded from 
tlie lungs, and coma ending in death closed the scene. He 
directs particular attention to the pale and contracted gums 
as a precorsive sign — also pain in the loins a frequent 
symptom, in his cases, in the forming stage. 

Cause. — Deficiency of food, and particularly of succulent 
vegetable food, be regards as the cause, fie fixes on the absence 
i)f the potato in the dietary as the fons et origo mali, after 
a careful investigation of the matter. Gold, and other 
depressing influences only auxiliary causes* The preservatiTS 
virtue of the potato supposed to be due to tartaric add. 

25* 
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The season of year not mentioned ; the constitution of tho 
seasons not alluded to. 

Mr. Stiff on Scurvy. — His observations were made on 
cases in the Nottingham union, of which he was surgeon, and 
among the poorer classes in the vicinity who suffered severely 
from deficient and dear provisions, especially the abscence 
of succulent vegetables, the potato particularly. 

In the union potatos were obtained and used till Christmas, 
1846 — Swede turnips till March, when they could be obtained 
no longer — then Indian meal, rice, bread, milk and meat, 
variously dressed and prepared, as porridge, soups, broths 
and solid food, constituted the routine dietary. In a month 
or so after the turnips gave out the scurvy appeared, which 
brought it into the month of April 1847. 

Phenomena, — Debility, inactivity, sallow countenance, and 
fugitive pains all over, were the commencing symptoms. 

State of the Gums and Mouth. — When the above initiatory 
symptoms were first observed the gums had taken on no 
remarkable appearance. The first remarkable appearance in 
them was a livid line at the margin, and this showed itself 
even when the mouth and lips were still anamic, and this 
livid line resembles the lead symptom. At length the gums 
swell, separate from the teeth, bleed, the teeth become loose^ 
the appearances more remarkable where the teeth ar£ decayed, 
and in old and edentulous subjects the gums remain unaffected. 
Petechia, and echymoses did not appear as early in young 
subjects as in adults — saw no cases in subjects under five years 
of age, even of infants at the breast of mothers affected. 

Because in infants the epiphenomena are much varied by 
reason of their tender age. Dr. Good says infants partici- 
pate in the disease from the milk not being sufficiently nutri- 
tious — some of the old authors say infants are most liable 
to it. In infants, however, it is called^ watery gripes, or 
cholera infantum, convulsions, or something else. 

Cause. — The cause of the endemic was apparent, and by 
the immediate adoption of cabbage, rhubarb puddings in the 
dietary, imperial as a beverage, and citric acid as a medicine, 
the evil was overcome* 
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Concliisions. — ^His conclusions are that the want of fresh 
ftucculent vegetables^ containing the vegetable acids, must be 
tne sole cause of the malady. 

Dr. Christison on Scurvy. — The scurvy broke out in the 
general prison at Perth, in June, 1846, and continuing to 
hold, in the following October Dr. Christison and Dr. McLa- 
gan were deputed to inquire into the cause. This investiga- 
tion forms the basis of Dr. Ghristison's Paper. 

Phenomena. — He presents only such a brief sketch of the 
symptoms and appearances as will identify the malady with 
the scorbutus of nosographists. 

Early Stage. — Scurfy integuments — pain, tenderness, stiff- 
ness or some degree of tension of the legs — some fullness 
redness, or lividity and tenderness of the gums, with ten- 
dency to bleeding on chewing — no material impairment of the 
appetite or digestion. 

More advanced Stage or when fully formed. — Legs, mot- 
tled, with livid spots at the roots of the hairs, cedematous, 
very tender, extremely stiff, painful on motion, hard, ecchy- 
moses diffused resembling contusion marks, morbid solidity 
or adherence of the integuments to the subjacent tissues so 
that they could not be pinched up, vibices; gums much 
swollen, bleeding; epistaxis in many; hemorrhoids; menor- 
rhagia in some women ; pulse frequent ; skin warm ; tongue 
not always clean; fetid breath, odor exactly as in salivation 
from mercury sometimes; in those yielding to treatment the 
ecchymoses of the limbs gave way to various chronic erup- 
tions; diarrhoea rare, though cholera, dysentery and diarrhoea 
prevailed all through the country. (And, as we explain the 
matter, because when one fashion or variety of scurvy is so 
fully formed, it seldom changes: this is the law, and this law is 
the sole basis of nosology.) The old, and those longest confined 
most affected, and men more than women, and constitutional 
infirmity powerfully aided its development ; for out of thirteen 
in whom the glands of the neck had previously suppurated and 
had been cured, six fell under this chronic form of scurvy. 

Cause. — In analysing the prison dietary, it was found that 
the milk, which had for years constituted a part of the daily 
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dietary had been withdrawn and treacle and water substi- 
tuted. This change, or the withdrawal of the daily rations 
of milk is held by Dr. Ohristison to be the main cause of the 
outbreak of scurvy in the Perth prison : and his 

Conclusio7is are based on the fact that, a restoration of the 
before allowed rations of milk, put a stop to the epidemic, 
without recourse to any antiscorbutic remedy. Defective 
alimentation, therefore, he concludes is the cause of scurvy, 
or insufficient nourishment of the body. But he holds that 
the deficiency in this instance was in the nitrogenous element 
of the food. 

This presented a new theory, apparently, and most if not 
all observers of scurvy at the time, differed and dissented 
from Dr. Ghristison, and brought forward instance after in- 
stance where scurvy occurred under a milk dietary. Dr. 
Ghristison, it is to be observed, does not hold that the defi- 
ciency of milk was the sole cause ; he says : " It is very 
possible that the prisoners might never have suffered, had not 
some cause cooperated besides confinement and peculiarity 
of food. What this concurring cause may have been it is not 

easy to say But the question may be left here, 

as there are no data for proceeding farther with it. And the 
utmost induction the facts will bear is, that a diet too purely 
saccharo-farinaceous tends to engender scurvy, that it requires 
the aid, however, of some co5perating cause or causes hitherto 
unascertained." {Review above cited.) 

The sum of all observers on this point who have written on 
scurvy amounts to this, that defective alimentation of some sort, 
or insufficient nutrition is the remote or inlaying cause — cold, 
moisture, heat, moral depression^ insalubrious air, and inac- 
tion, cooperating causes. Defective alimentation in kind, is 
almost as generally adopted, but as to the kind of defect, all 
are not agreed. The old authors generally ascribed it; to a 
deficiency in the vegetable supplies, and this is to this day 
generally acquiesced in, the above cooperating causes aiding. 
McBride imputed it to a deficiency of carbon ; Trotter to a 
deficiency of oxygen; and Dr. Ghristison has imputed it to a 
deficiency of nitrogen, but the aid of co5perating causes are 
gtill required by each. No one has imputed the cause to a 
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deficiency of hydrogen that we are aware of, though this ele- 
ment is as abundant and just as necessary in the system as oxy- 
gen, HO being the formula, and just as necessary as nitrogen. 
But why one element should be held to be more important 
than another (where the supply of all for growth and repair of 
the physiological waste, according to proportion, is equally 
necessary) we are not advised by any one who has maintained 
a one-idea theory, nor can we conceive a good reason. 
We hold that physiology and chemistry have furnished the 
" data for proceeding further," and that induction from the 
facts which these modern sciences furnish, explains clearly 
the cause and nature of scorbutus. It may lie in the want of 
one element in a given case, but generally lies in a want of 
many, doubtless, as under famine; and as vegetables and fruits 
furnish all in great plenitude and variety united with bulk, the 
reason why they are so useful and remedial is obvious. This 
subject has not been looked at comprehensively and philoso- 
phically. The antiscorbutic virtues of milk depend as much 
on the vegetable salts it holds, as on its carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, or nitrogen* Our view of the matter harmonizes 
all the theories of scurvy, and solves the mystery of its protean 
manifestations — explains the source of all disease, and the 
contingencies of its variations. 

Dr. Lonsdale on Scubvy.—- The observations of Dr. L. 
were made in the north of England on factory operatives and 
railway excavators. He appears to have sought for evidences 
to refute Dr. Ohristison's theory. In the factory operatives 
the food was deficient in quantity and variety, but in the 
other class abundant, yet wholly destitute of potatos or other 
suoculents. Cottars who used milk abundantly still fell under 
scurvy, but they were wholly destitute of their accustomed 
potatos. 

Phenomena. — The phenomena are but very briefly given iu 
the Abstract and Review. Hemorrhages were frequent from 
gums and the usual sources, from the bladder in one case. In 
the advanced stages there was great difficulty of breathing. 

CatLse and Conclttsions. — " 1st. As the vegetable world 
became more and more blighted, man, in common with the 
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higher classes of anitnals, sujETered from causes apparently of 
an epidemic character, which have deteriorated his condition, 
and rendered him a more facile victim to scarvv, fever, etc. 

'* 2d. That scurvy originates in an error of diet, other sup- 
posed causes having little or no influence. 

<*3d. Deficiency of potatos constitutes the chief error in 
diot, and is the main cause of the present epidemic. 

<* 4th. The use of milk lessens the liability to, but does not 
prevent its occurrence." 

Dr. Bellingham on Scurvy. — Dr. Bellingham identifies the 
disease as that described by Lind and others, by an analysis 
of six well-marked cases received into hospital, and then 
delineates the general appearances and symptoms as they 
were manifested in the epidemic. 

Phenomena. — The gums of the molars commenced swelling 
first, and upon the inside — the spots commenced on the legs 
early — largo patches of purpura appeared only in the ad- 
vanced stages, in one case the sclerotic coat of the eye was the 
seat, with no other symptoms of scurvy — but discolorations as 
from contusions appeared early, their seat mostly the legs — 
swelling and stiffness of the legs, pain, etc., sometimes com- 
menced early, cedematous swellings only in the more advanced 
stages, and in one case was confined to one leg and appeared 
as phlegmasia dolens — Debility was an early and constant 
symptom, and finally rendered the patient incapable of almost 
the slightest exertion — rheumatic pains were in some the 
earliest symptom — countenance always characteristic, when 
advanced, bloated — lips blanched, yellowish, and expressire 
of anxiety — cheeks sometimes so swollen patient could not 
articulate — dyspncea and palpitation in but few — action of 
heart more rapid than natural — pulse small and feeble — 
hemorrhage from gums, nose, and uterus only — appetite gene- 
rally good — tongue usually clean but pale — bowds generally 
regular. 

Cause and Conclusions. — <* In reference to the causes of the 
epidemic, the author remarks that the subjects of the preced- 
ing cases appeared all to have had a sufficiency of bread ; 
othcz-s had meat in addition, with sometimes wine or porter; 
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uone suffered from an absolute deficienej of food ; but all 
agreed in not having used fresh vegetables from the period 
of the failure of the potato crop of last year. It is clear, 
therefore, that the cause of the present epidemic may be 
traced to the absence of the potato from the dietary of the 
poor ; and it is equally clear that a diet of bread, with or 
without meat or broth, is incapable of preserving the body 
in health, and tends to develop scurvy j while we know, from 
long experience in this country, that a diet consisting solely 
of the potato is capable of affording sufficient nourishment, 
and of preserving the body in perfect health. 

" Now, he continues, the potato is placed by theorists nearly 
at the bottom of the list in the scale of articles of nutrition ; 
indeed it has been assumed to consist of little besides water 
and carbon. According to the Liebigian theory, carbon, 
which is a large constituent of fat, but contributes hardly 
anything to muscle or bone, abounds in the potato, whilst the 
constituents of bone and muscle are abundant in peas, beans, 
wheat, oats, barley, and rye ; ergo, the latter are much supe- 
rior to the former as articles of food for the laboring 
population ; and philanthropic individuals have calculated that 
an Irishman who consumes daily ten pounds of potatos would 
gain more nourishment and strength from a few ounces of 
peas or beans. Indeed, if all we read about nitrogenized and 
non-nitrogenized articles of food were correct, the potato 
would have fallen into disrepute long since ; and it ought by 
itself to be incapable of supporting the strength of a laboring 
man ; although for more than half a century it [with milk] has 
constituted the sole food of the great majority of the peasantry 
of this country, and we believe a healthier or a hardier popu 
lation was to be met in few countries, contrasting sadly with 
their present altered aspect, after a diet for some months 
composed of more highly nitrogenized substances." — {Abstract 
above cited.) [Potatos and milk, if healthy, afford all the 
elements.] 

Dr. Ritchie on Scurvy. — Dr. Ritchie's Paper is one of 
the most elaborate, and describes the epidemic as observed in 
the Glasgow Infirmary. 
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Phenomena. — The first appearances were, a low state of 
health, depressed, exhausted, and sallow look — the eyes 
sunken, sometimes of glossy whiteness, othertimes icteric^ 
with dark areolae around — nose pinched — mouth blanched — 
except where the seat of ecchjmosed patches and chaps — 
g^ms livid — breath fetid — subjects either emaciated or 
bloated — the tumidity sometimes oedematous, at othertimes 
hard on legs, while the skin was loose and flabby on trunk 
and arms — skin sometimes scarlet, usually dark red, livid, or 
yellowish in blotches, tumors, scabs, petechiae, etc. — joints, 
particularly knees, swollen, indurated, and painful — the 
mind enfeebled, depressed, in two cases maniacal^ in one 
dementia with paralysis — tinitus, vertigo, deafness — neuralgic 
pains in head, neck, loins — heart's sounds short, snapping, 
ringing — humming bruit in jugulars — whirring and blowing 
sounds in carotids — pulse from 60 to 144, always easily ac- 
celerated, and sometimes so weak it could not be counted — 
capillaries empty — cutaneous veins flattened hemorrhages 
from nostrils and gums most frequent, sometimes profuse- 
no marked diflSculty of respiration, except where hemoptisis 
occurred — tongue moist, clean, violet, or flabby and bloodless, 
or chapped, tender, and bleeding, indented — ptyalism gene- 
rally — parotids swollen and painful as well as gums — patients 
looked precisely as if rnercurialized — saliva ascescent — often 
extreme thirst— appetite good, often voracious — belly en- 
larged sometimes, meteoric or fluctuant — bowels in a large 
proportion slow, in others diarrhoea and flaccid belly — dejec- 
tions whitish, or orange, with bilious vomiting — piles, with 
blood unmixed with faeces — urine of specific gravity 10*10 to 
10*28, a few times bloody, once alkaline; never albuminous 
or otherwise abnormal, once dysuria. 

'' The author notices several distinct phases of the disease 
One variety was distinguished by anemia, emaciation, diar- 
rhoea, bloody stools, and dropsy, while the more distinctive 
symptoms of scorbutus were wanting. 

** A second group was characterized by anemia, often by 
diarrhoea, rapidity of the pulse, epigastric pain or oppression, 
great general distress, an urticated crimson efflorescence on 
the skin^ petechiae, and hemorrhages. 
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** A third by pains most commonly along the course of the 
nerves, but at others situated in a bed of muscle, as the 
gluteal ; the cases having a close resemblance sometimes to 
general rheumatism, and, at others, to ischio nervosa, morbus 
coxarius, or disease of the knee-joint; their true nature being 
manifested by the sponginess of the gums, a perhaps slight 
ecchymosis only, the inefficiency of ordinary treatment, and 
the good e£fects of a full diet. 

** And; lastly, the more ordinary form, in which affected 
gums and legs were the prominent symptoms. These subdivi- 
sions of the complaint had a conspicuous generic community 
with one another in their history, exciting cause, general 
aspects, and indications of treatment." — (Abstract above 
cited.) 

Causes and Conclusions. — *^ In reviewing the causes of the 
epidemic as far as they could be ascertained. Dr. Ritchie like- 
wise found a deficiency of potatos and succulent vegetables 
to be the most efficient : cold and other debilitating agents 
operating only as predisposing or auxiliary causes." — (Ab- 
stract above cited.) 

<< The general fact, in regard to the food of all was, that it 
failed in variety and in the quantity of its animal consti* 
tuentsj and that in all but a fraction of the cases, in which 
they were very deficient, the patients had been exposed for 
months to a total deprivation of fresh succulent vegetables. ^^ 

Afterwards he writes : 

** The errors in diet which have been stated, and, in particu- 
lar, the want of proper vegetable food, were the true exciting 
[remote] causes; cold and other debilitating agents operated 
often as the predisposing causes of the disease." — (^Review 
above cited.) 

Dr. Gubran on Scurvy. — Dr. Ourran gives the history of 
the epidemic as it appeared in Ireland. He also recognizes 
four principal varieties, marked by distinctive symptoms, 
which he describes generally, or by class, as Dr. Ritchie has 
done, and then analyses the symptoms of the malady seriatim. 

Phenomena — State of the Gums. — Dr. Gurran speaks parti- 
cularly of the pale and bloodless state of the gums, and in four 

26 
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cases that fell under his notice they did not take on the nsnal 
swollen or diseased condition in any stage of the malady. 
The gum symptom is not pathognomonic of scurvy then J 
neither is the leg symptom. It was only in the fourth variety 
of Dr. Ritchie's classification of patients that the leg or gum 
symptoms were prominent. Appearance of the legs — petechias 
and ecchymoses common — a dark-blue discoloration round the 
ankle the most frequent symptom — sudden ecchymoses followed 
severe pains — discolored portions warmer than the sun'ound- 
ing parts. 

Other Symptoms. — Epistaxis in at least half the cases, and 
in all stages — hematuria and bowel hemorrhages only oc- 
curred in old and broken-down subjects — hemoptisis and 
hematemesis did not occur — pains attended every case, aggra- 
vated by motion and the erect posture, most frequent seats 
calves, ankles, and heels, seldom in back, as noticed by Dr. 
Shapter — digestive functions uninjured in early stage, and 
bowels natural, but in advanced stage diarrhoea was present 
— pulse feeble — bruit de soufflet only met with twice. 

The Dr. spends time in useless hair-splitting or diagnosing 
between so-called scurvy and so-called purpura. Lemon -juice, 
and Patterson's mixture of nitre and vinegar, relied on and 
found efiBcacious in treatment — nit argent., tr. ferr., chlor. 
sod., tr. rhat. found useful locally. 

Cause and Conclusions. — '* The author distinctly shows that 
in his patients want of milk could not have been the efficient 
cause, as it was used in considerable quantities at the time of 
seizure and for some time previously. The active causes he 
supposes to be humidity, inactivity, and, more especially, 
deficiency of succulent vegetables. He shows that in four- 
fifths of his cases, at least, the diet had been breads with tea 
or coffee, and in no single instance could he discover that 
green vegetables or potatos had formed part of their dietary." 
{Abstract above cited.) 

*^ Dr Curran's paper is the only one we as yet possess which 
is devoted solely to the consideration of the scurvy which 
followed, in Ireland, the failure of the potato crop in 1846, 
and which, with its attendant plagues, typhus and dysentery, 
decimated the population of that unhappy island. It is a 
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most ablo article, and proves how great a loss the profession 
has to deplore, from its author's untimely death. We may be 
permitted to pay our passing tribute of respect to the memory 
of one among that band of self-martyrs, who sacrificed their 
lives in the performance of their duties, and in the noble 
attempt to afford such aid as science could give to mitigate 
the ravages of the * famine fever.' 

" Dr. Curran enters into a long analysis of the causes of 
scurvy, and sums up finally in these words : * We may safely 
conclude that neither misery, nor the want of milk, flesh, fish, 
farinacea, nor any combination of these can be regarded as 
the cause of scurvy making its appearance.' (Op. cit., p. 103.) 
But he goes on to say that, in no case, and he had notes of 
600, * could he discover that green vegetables or potatos had 
formed a part of the regular dietary.' (Ibid., p. 110.) This 
principal cause is aided, Dr. Curran thinks, by cold and mois- 
ture, bodily inactivity, and moral depression. As regaitls 
milk, the patients in the North and South Union Hospitals, 
in Dublin, were at the time of attack using a pint of milk 
daily. " — {Review above cited.) 

The quality of milk has much to do with its efficacy in 
preventing scurvy. If produced by cows affected but par- 
tially with murrain (a scorbutic dysentery), which prevailed 
according to Dr. Lonsdale in 1842-3, and also in 1846-7, it 
should not be expected to prove antiscorbutic, yin blighting 
years vegetation is sickly, and vegetables and frbits of poor 
quality. Under a long drought cattle become exceedingly 
scorbutic, and milk then contains few salts, and little nutri- 
ment. 

M. Fauvel on Scubvy. — " M. Fauvel has narrated the his- 
tory of scurvy as it recently appeared at the SalpetriSre. The 
patients were all of an advanced age, the youngest being 69, the 
oldest upwards of 80. They had all been previously in good 
health, and well fed. The symptoms and treatment were similai 
to those observed in this country. The most interesting por- 
tion of M. Fauvel's memoir undoubtedly consists in the analysis 
of the blood, which he details at some length, in accordance 
with the experiments of Becquerel and Bodier, and which 
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distinctly prove the correctness of the investigations previously 
made by Mr. Busk, with respect to the quantity of the fibrin." 
— {Abstract above cited,) 

We shall recur to these investigations into the pathology of 
the blood shortly. 

" M. Fauvel's cases occurred at the SalpStrifere in females 
advanced in years ; the youngest was 69, the oldest 80 years 
of age. The first symptoms were wandering pains, feebleness, 
malaise, and change in the color of the skin. Fauvel remarks 
that this hue of the skin is quite peculiar, and resembles neither 
that present in anasmia, chlorosis, icterus, or the cancerous 
cachexia; it resembles, more than anything else^ the fading 
yellow color of a disappearing bruise. The spots were situ- 
ated as usual at the roots of the hairs, but in addition there 
were true purpuric spots scattered about, chiefly on the ante- 
rior surface of the limbs. The alteration in the gums could 
not be confounded with the general swelling and softening of 
certain forms of stomatitis, but there were fungous vegetations 
of greater or less size, developed exclusively round the neck 
of each tooth. M. Fauvel confirms an interesting observation 
made by several old observers, but not sufficiently insisted on 
by systematic writers, that in old people without teeth these 
vegetations do not occur, and the gums remain comparatively 
unaffected. In one case a single remaining tooth was sur- 
rounded by a mass of swollen gum, the tooth was extracted, and 
the gum imtoediately became level and firmer, while the other 
symptoms preserved their intensity. Coupling now this fact 
with the observation that the swollen and fungous gums have 
always appeared to be much more intense in cases occurring on 
board ship, it may be thrown out as a likely suggestion, that the 
gums are peculiarly affected because they are so much exposed 
to pressure and attrition. All parts suffer from pressure in 
scurvy — the merest rub causes an ecchymosis; the slightest 
possible blow produces an extensive bruise. The gums suffer 
in common with all parts, but in a higher degree in conse- 
quence of their vascularity, and also from their situation, 
which exposes them to pressure even in the mastication of the 
softest food, much more so, it may well be supposed, when 
hard biscuit and dense salted flesh are the articles of diet.'' 
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Thus, then, the world-renowned pathognomonic symptom 
of Bcurvji swelled gums^ depends on the accident of having 
teeth, and, shall we add, hard biscuit to eat I How di£Scult 
it is to sustain a false theory. 

<' In one of M. Fauvel's cases the saliva was acid, in all the 
rest neutral or alkaline. The urine was acid, moderate in 
quantity, without albumen, occasionally rather high colored, 
and of high specific gravity, but without any distinctive 
characters." — {Review above cited.) 

M. Marechal on Scurvy. — " M. Marechal (de Calvi), in a 
communication to the Academy of Sciences, refuses to acknow 
ledge the justice of the conclusions against the older theory 
derived from the excess of fibrin. He states that inmost 
cases of scorbutus there is more or less local inflammation, to 
which this excess is due, [and what causes t7?] and that this 
is especially the case when hemmorrhagic infiltration takes 
place in internal organs, the extravasated blood exciting 
inflammation as a foreign body. 

'^ In other communications contained in the French journals, 
an analogy of causation and pathology between scorbutus and 
typhoid fever is sought to be established, but upon no satis- 
factory grounds. The question is decided in the negative by 
the diflFerence in progress of the two diseases, and in their 
treatment : scorbutus being of indefinite duration, and cured 
almost to a certainty by lemon-juice ; typhoid fever having a 
definite course, and being quite uninfluenced by that, if not 
by all other treatment." — [Abstract above cited.) 

It seems the French physicians, are noticing the analogy 
between typhus and scorbutus in cause and pathology, so that 
the work of seeking after truth in generalization is going on 
in France, England and the United States, at least ; and will 
go on in spite of the cold water thrown on the communications 
by the Journals and Reviews. As to the decision adverse to 
the identity of typhus and scorbutus on the grounds stated by 
the Abstract, because typhus has a definite course to run and 
cannot be interrupted by lemon-juice or other treatment, this 
we know to be an error. Typhus, like scurvy, if we must speak 
of them as two, in order to be understood, kas no stated termi' 

26* 
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nation. We have seen Bo-called typhus ran from a few days to 
forty, and Hippocrates reports cases running sixty or seventy, 
and the doctrii^ is^ that it may terminate on the second, filth, 
seventh, ninth, eleventh, fourteenth, seventeenth, twenty-first, 
and — our readers must excuse us, we have forgotten the cnti- 
cal days thence to the contingent end of the chapter. That it 
has been repeatedly cut short by lemon-juice, quinine and 
brandy or wine, after deafness had supervened, we also know 
positively; and we have cited authority to show that it is 
often so intercurrent with so-called malarious fever as to render 
it impossible to decide which form predominates, {See Trans- 
actions of the Am. Med. Ass, Vol. VIII. — Reyhum^s Report.) 
Jjemon-juice, and all the antiscorbutics Lind could command 
in Haslar Hospital failed to cure a portion of the cases 
of scurvy admitted. It is not a proof positive that typhus is 
not scurvy because it is obstinate. 

Dr. Foltz on Scurvy. — This writer's observations were 
made in the Gulf squadron, ships Baritan, Potomac and Fa}^ 
mouth, of the U. S. Navy, employed in the blockade of 
Mexica The scurvy prevailed not only in the squadron, but 
also in the army invading Mexico ; in overland emigrants to 
California; and severely among the new settlers and gold 
diggers; and mildly through the Mississippi valley; and 
secretly and unobservedly throughout the United States, at 
the period of Dr. Foltz's observation. 

Phenomena. — ^*'The attack commenced almost always with 
rheumatic pains in the lower extremities, and in the early 
cases the true affection was not at first detected. It was 
noticed, however, that with these pains there was no fever, 
the pulse was soft and natural ; the temperature of the body 
lower than usual. After some days the gums began to swell, 
and the breath to become fetid ; maculsd then appeared over 
almost the whole body. The most robust and industrious 
seamen [on the Baritan] were, contrary to general experience, 
attacked first" 

It may have so appeared, but appearances are often decep* 
tive ; we have not all the facts. The Baritan was longest 
at sea, the worst ventilated, and her crew disappointed of 
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reaching home by being forced into blockade; and in this ship 
the scuryy was most severe. All this is conformable to sound 
reason. But when it is asserted that, of all that scuryied 
crew, the robust were first attacked, it conflicts with sound 
reason, and we must coiaclude tiie facts are not all put; and we 
are justified in this conclusion because nothing is said of any 
other forms of ^ckness, than so-called scurvy. The fevers, in- 
termittent bilious, and typhus; the diarrhoeas, dioleras, dysen* 
teries; the paeumonias aqd other pblegmasias; the rhuematismsi 
ceuralgiae^ and the thousand-and-oue other ailments not held 
to be scorbutic, but which always afflict crews long at sea, 
and arise from the same causes^ are not mentioned. The old 
naval surgeons, Bisset and others, called these forms of dis* 
ease, scurvies, and we think they were right. But other facts 
besides this, are doubtless wanting. All were dreadfully 
scorbutic, necessarily, without exception, and, of the most 
exempt, why the apparently most robust of these took on 
the gum and leg scurvy symptoms first, might not be difficult 
to explain if we had all the facts. The plump and robust in 
appearance are not always the subjects that are most sound 
on the contrary they are frequently the most scorbutic 

" There was another peculiarity also in this attack, that 
there was litde of the customary languor and indisposition to 
exertion until the disease was far advanced ; then ensued as 
usual great prostration and tendency to syncope, but even 
then there was in some cases a disposition to muscular exer* 
tion which proved hurtful in several instances. After the 
disease was fully formed, oedema was the most common symp- 
tom, next macute, or complete discoloration of the skin, . 
particularly of the legs ; in one case, in addition to being 
black and hard, the skin of the lower extremities became 
insensible, and dry gangrene was apprehended. The discolora* 
tion first showed itself in the situation of old cicatrices and 
injuries; it varied in color from that of a light scarlet erythema 
to a deep almost black purple. Ulcerations were uncommoui 
but very obstinate when they did occur; they sometimes 
originated from the patients scratching the petechia, and i( 
was noticed that the ulcers spread most rapidly where the dis- 
coloration was greatest 
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<' As usual, the appetite remained good for weeks after the 
teeth were loosened, the gums ulcerated, and the limbs cede 
matous and discolored. 

" In all the aggravated cases two symptoms were promi- 
nent ; the temperature of the body was lower than usual, and 
there was great disorder in the action of the respiratory 
function. In two cases there was intense pain in the region 
of the heart like that of angina pectoris, and in a great num- 
ber of cases there was manifest disease both of the heart and 
lungs, and it was noyfciced that these cases recovered very 
slowly. In fact, although not proved by post-mortem evi 
dence, there can be little doubt that these were attacks of 
scorbutic pericarditis and pleurisy, [mark this reader.] " — Re- 
view above cited.) 

Cause and Conclusions. — He ascribes the outbreak to the 
bad plight the ships were in, the great length of time in which 
they had been in commission, the change in the navy ration 
which furnishes salt meat every day in the week, instead of 
allowing one day as heretofore, in which no animal food was 
served out; and the small quantity and indifferent quality of 
the vegetables used. 

De. Gabrod on Scubvy. — " After some preliminary con- 
siderations, he states that in all scorbutic diets potash is 
deficient. He proves this by analysis of bread, flour, potatos, 
mutton, etc.4 determining the amount of potash in each, and 
then calcalating the amount which would be taken in a certain 
time, according to the supply of these articles of food. In 
the Crediton union, for example, the weekly supply of potash 
under the ordinary diet was 186 grains of potash for the men, 
and 181 for the women ; but when rice was substituted for 
potatos, the amount was reduced to 51 and 46 grains. In 
telt meat also he finds a diminution of potash, produced ap- 
^^ * i> en tly by the action of the brine, causing exosmosis of the 
t^ flalt& He then states that all bodies proved to be 
contain a large quantity of potash. All fruits 
ootatos, milk, fresh meat, pickles, sour 
■Halt liquors, the lighter wines, etc. 
fresh meat, Dr. Garrod states that 
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the carnivora must take a su£Scient amount of potash to 
prevent scurvy. 

** The next statement is, that scorbutic blood is deficient in 
potash ; this opinion is founded on a single analysis of the 
serum. From 100 grains of dry, healthy serum, Dr, Garrod 
obtained 1*582 grains of the double chloride of potassium and 
platinum ; while from the same quantity of scorbutic blood 
he obtained only 0-627 grains. In a single analysis of the 
urine, he also found a less quantity of excreted potash. * * 

** Dr. Garrod next states that cases of scurvy recover, when 
a few grains of potash are added to the food which previously 
had given rise to the disease. * * * 

** Finally, Dr. Garrod points out the importance of potash, 
and he refers the muscular weakness to the want of the potash 
salts, which, as Liebig has shown, are essential to the action 
of muscle." — (Review above cited.) 

Dr. Aldridgb on Scurvy. — We give the theory of Dr. 
Aldridge also, as we find it set forth in the Review. His is 
but an extension of Dr. Garrod's theory, and they are both 
ignored in connection. 

" Dr. Aldridge 's theory is very diflferent from Dr. Christi- 
son's, [and very much nearer the truth, we think, than Dr. 
Garrod's, though all theories that hold scurvy to depend on a 
want of any one element of the tissues, as carbon, oxygen, 
nitrogen, or potash, are right as far as they go.] Dr. Al- 
dridge does not hold that a deficiency in nitrogenised food 
causes scurvy; but that the real cause is a deficiency in 
certain minerals which enter into, and are essential to, the 
existence of nearly all the proximate principles by which the 
animal structure is built up [hear]. These principles are 
phosphorus, sulphur, lime, potash, and soda; the daily waste of 
sulphur is calculated to be about 20 grains, and that of potash 
and soda 84 gi^ins, in an adult of ten stone weight. Now Dr. 
Aldridge finds that both seeds and flesh are usually deficient 
in sulphur and the alkalies. The quantity of wheaten flour 
which could supply the waste of nitrogen, carbon, oxygen, 
and hydrogen during a single day, can only supply 17 grains 
of sulphur^ and 43 grains of the alkalies. In the same way a 
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quantity of peas Trhich can supply the waste of the four pro- 
teine-elements, can only give 11 grains of sulphur and 55 of 
alkalies. The herbaceous parts of vegetables, however, 
cannot supply nitrogen in sufficient quantity, but they contain 
the minerals in abundance; while the potato contains both 
organic and inorganic principles in just proportion to com- 
pensate for the necessary waste." 

In refuting these theories, the Beview does not speak to 
the main question presented in Dr. Aldridge's theory and 
implied in Dr. Garrod's, viz. : that these " minerals enter into 
and are essential to the existence of nearly all the proximate 
principles by which the animal structure is built up.'' He 
dtnnot see the use of these little quantities of potash, sulphur^ 
etc. ; besides, these theories are not supported by any 
analyses of the blood yet made ; and further, if these theories 
were true, the administration of these chemicals would 
immediately cure. 

We answer, the bones must have lime, the muscles potash, 
the skin sulphur, and so on through the whole catalogue, to 
repair their daily waste. They are all necessary in the 
blood, the albumen and fibrin, of which the tissues are formed. 
They are as essential to the existence of healthy albumen and 
fibrin, and globulin and serum, as hydrogen, or oxygen, or 
nitrogen, in proportion to the quantity the whole system re- 
quires for the particular tissues. The bones, for instance, 
require a great deal of lime. Reason shows us these things, 
if analysis has failed. And furthermore, they must come 
through vegetable organization. This is God's law. Dead 
chemical food will not suffice. It is good as medicine only. 

Dr. Holmes on Scurvy. — We have already quoted so 
largely from this paper, that we need only refer the reader to 
page 301, vol. i. 

Dr. Dawson on Scttryt. — The fact that scurvy prevailed 
as an epidemic in Cincinnati during the raging of cholera in 
the summer of 1850, the basis of this paper, is a very import- 
ant one. See this writer's views as quoted in voL i. p. 304 
t)f these researches. 
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Dr. Whitb on SctrRyr.— Dr. White says : ** A search 
among medical authorities for a clear elucidation of the sub- 
ject of the diagnosis of this malady, will be vain. * ♦ * 

'* Phenomena, — Wood, Watson, Elliotson, and all other sys- 
tematic writers on practice, so far as I have consulted, lay 
down the affection of the gums as an invariable symptom, a 
^ne qua non, in scurvy. In this respect they are unques- 
tionably wrong, and I hope the error which has been com- 
mitted, will be corrected in succeeding editions of those 
valuable works; otherwise these high authorities may lead 
the practitioner into fatal blunders in some instances. The 
importance of this will bo strikingly illustrated in the cases 
which the writer reports." 

After giving a history of the nmlady and the most promi- 
nent theories, and expressing an admiration for that of Dr. 
Garrod, without endorsing it, he thinks that most of the 
peculiar symptoms of the malady can be explained on the 
supposition of a weakened condition of the coats* of the 
capillaries by reason of the all-pervading lesion of nutrition 
present, and an impoverrshed state of the blood, by which the 
former are rendered incapable of retaining the latter. He 
thinks ** the hemorrhagic tendency, ecchymoses and subcuta- 
neous extravasations, the diarrhoea, compression of the brain 
occurring sometimes in the last stages of the disease, would 
appear to be owing to these causes ; that the re-opening of 
old wounds is doubtless in consequence of the inferior or- 
ganization of the capillary vessels in the parts that have been 
re-produced, in consequence of which they are the first to 
take on ulcerative inflammation. '' 

The doctor reports a case that we should like to copy in lull 
did space permit. It was judged typhoid fever in the outset 
by one physician, then rheumatism and purpura by two 
others, and finally scurvy by Dr. White, and cured by lemon- 
juice, oranges*, a vegetable, fruit, and good meat broth 
dietary, after the lingering victim of a succession of diseases, 
so judged, and so prescribed for nosologically, was reduced 
to death's door. It was really a well-marked case of the 
so-called nursing sore mouth in aggravated form. ** On the 
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tongue were several reddish circular spots, inflamed and sore, 
rendering mastication diflScult and painful." 

State of the Gums. — " No departure from a healthy state 
was discovered on a careful examination of the gums, no fetor 
of the breath observed." 

Languor, rheumatic pains, debility, petechi®, vibices, pur- 
pura patches, urticated crimson efflorescences on the skin, 
resembling erysipelas — fainting and swooning — suppuration 
of cervical gland — vomiting and purging, and fetid^ bloody 
stools — low irritative fever — bloody expectoration — oedema 
and ulceration of legs — great emaciation — great epigastric 
distress — abdominal tenderness — cadaveric countenance — ^loss 
of appetite, were the ruling phenomena* 

" For many days the patient lingered on in this melancholy 
and afflicted condition, almost sleepless, scarcely able in whis- 
pers to make known his necessary wants." 

In six hours after the lemon-juice treatment was commenced 
the patient began to improve, and recovered rapidly. 

Notwithstanding this, the doctors who were first in attend 
ance stood to it that it was not scurvy I we suppose because 
the gums were not affected, 

" For several months prior to his attack, he had scarcely 
tasted any vegetables or fresh meats, his diet having con- 
sisted almost solely of bread and butter, bacon and coflFee." 
This restricted diet was adopted on account of delicate health, 
and to prevent taking cholera. 

Conclusions. — "Inasmuch as the experienced practitioners 
associated with the writer in the treatment of the case reported 
above, are still unable to concur with him in regard to its 
nature, and consider it [not tweedle-dee but tweedle-dum] pur- 
pura and rheumatism, it may be proper, in order to elucidate 
it more clearly, to analyse and enumerate the symptoms, recog- 
nised by numerous observers and writers as pathognomonic of 
ficurvy, which demonstrate its true character, and also the cir- 
cumstances favoring the development of that disease, and 
submit it to the judgment of the profession, if they be not 
wholly conclusive. 

*' They are as follows : 1. The age and sex of the patient 
[male 35], 2, and season of the year [spring]. 3. Constitu- 
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tional infirmitj and predisposition evinced hj the affection 
of a ceryical gland. The significance of this symptom will 
be noted by referring to the account of Dr. Chidstison's cases. 
4. The bloody discharges, violent disenteric symptoms, and 
epigastric disorder. 5. The state of the pulse. 6. The 
dean and moist tongue — similar reddish sore spots are not 
mentioned [by authors as symptoms of scurvy — ^yes, Dr. Good 
speaks of them]. 7. The general distress and cadaveric 
appearance. 8. The excessive fetor of the alvine discharges. 
9. The tendency to syncope on rising, and muscular debility 
an early and prominent symptom. 10. The ansmic state of 
the skin, and coolness and dryness of the surface. 11. The 
retention of the mental faculties. 12. The erythematous or 
scarlet urticated appearance on the legs, probably the same 
mentioned as urticaria by one observer, and by Ritchie as an 
' urticated crimson efflorescence.' 13. The ecchymoses or 
purple extravasations beneath the cuticle, thickly covering 
the legs, sore and painful, tending to ulceration. 14. The 
pains in the joints and oedema about the ankles. 15. The 
rapid convalescence from antiscorbutic remedies and regimen. 
16. The character of the patient's diet nearly the same as in 
four-fifths of Curran's cases. In fine, almost every symptom, 
feature and phase of this case, from its origin throughout its 
entire course, were characteristic of scurvy. 

** If it be objected that the usual pathognomonic symptomSi 
diseased gums, and their attendant fetid breath, are not in 
the list, it has been shown on the authority of Gurran, Lind 
and others that even these are not invariably present. * * 

" Regarded a priori all the causes, predisposing and excit- 
ing, constituting its complete etiology, are seen to be pre- 
sent. 

" Viewed a posteriori the sudden cessation of the disease 
and convalescence on the use of the antiscorbutic remedies, 
the therapeutics of the case, establish its character. 

<< The numerous pathognomonic symptoms present, taken 
in connection with these, a fortiori^ leave no room for doubt. 

" This interesting case will doubtless be acknowledged, in 
several points of view, as a true type of that protean malady 
which a century ago wrought the most awful havoc among 

27 
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the crews of Lord Anson's ships, in his remarkable expedi< 
tion to the South SeaS; of which the clerical writer, himself 
a familiar witness, relates. ' Its symptoms are inconstant 
and innumerable, and its progress and effects extremely irre- 
gular. It frequently puts on the form of other diseases, and 
is therefore not to be described by any infallible or exclusive 
Oriterions.'" 

The British anb Foreign Medico-Chikurgical Review 
OK Scurvy.*— Finally we must briefly serve to our readers the 
peculiar views and conclusions of the able Review of most of 
these late papers. We shall follow the Review, after his own 
arrangement. 

The first position taken is, that the oldest authors charged 
scurvy to errors of diet alone, or almost entirely; that later, 
what we now call the co-operating causes, cold, damp air, moral 
depression, etc., were added: that this is the theory of the 
French school, and the theory that has been generally 
acquiesced in. Still, that there have not been wanting those 
who inclined to the first idea, that the want of fresh vege- 
tables, alone caused it — Bachstrom, Rouppe, Trotter, Kerr, 
and Budd, cited as maintaining this view, which is stronger 
than the facts justify of Kerr certainly ; and land says of 
Rouppe, " chiefly he ascribes the disease to a neglect of bodily 
exercise." See p. 270 of this volume. 

He next examines what support the late outbreak of scurvy 
gives to these different views. 

Dr. Christison's theory, that the want of nitrogen causes it, 
is examined and dissented from. Those who have adopted 
the vegetable - diet theory, he agrees with, as follows : — 

" We are of opinion, then, that the correctness of Dr. Budd's 
opinion has met with additional support; and it may be con- 
fidently asserted, that an invariable antecedent of every case 
of scurvy is a deficiency or absolute want of fresh vegetable 
food. la the late outbreak of the disease, it appears in evi- 
dence that, in every case recorded by the writers whose papers 
appear at the head of our article, the use of fresh vegetables, 
and particularly of potatos, was much lessened or was altogether 
suspended. * * * The converse of this proposition, how 
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ever, does not hold good ; and it cannot be asserted that a 
want of fresh vegetables is invariably followed by scurvy." — . 
(See p. 445 of the Review.) 

Bat, assuming that the want of fresh vegetable nutriment 
is an invariablt antecedent, (which our readers must now know 
is far from being^ the case, as Lind's cases show. See his Post- 
script,) he concludes it is the only invariable one, and adopts 
it as a vera causa of scurvy. The reason why it is a cause the 
Review has not shown. 

fie next argues the antiquity of scurvy, and shows it to have 
been known from Hippocrates' day to the present time, and 
that it is a malady of world-wide habitude ; doubtless correct 
conclusions. 

Then follows his analysis of the symptoms ; from which he 
comes to the conclusion that little has been added by the late 
observations to enlarge our knowledge of the phenomena, or 
improve our method of cure. He exercises the authority of 
censor over Dr. Ritchie, however, as to what phenomena may 
or may not be counted scorbutic. After quoting the doctor's 
four varieties, see p. 300, he says : 

" In this description the error [if one, we say] seems to be 
committed that has been charged so often against writers on 
scuiTy, that of including all disorders of nutrition under that 
term as a generic head. Why, after all the care which Lind 
has taken [and failed] to affix the term scorbutus only to cases 
marked by a certain determinate and peculiar concatenation 
of symptoms, viz.: swollen gums, [which the Review has shown 
by Eauvel not pathognomonic,] petechi» and ecehymoses, 
should any one, by a want of discrimination, or by a wish to 
simplify and generalize in a higher degree than the facts will 
bear, describe, as in the above extract, cases obviously the 
result of deranged [unmeaning term] nutritive action different 
from that which leads to scurvy under the name of this dis- 
ease, [but not aside from its nature ?"] 

After this censure for describing as scurvy that which the 
facts would not warrant, in his opinion^ formed without having 
seen the cases, ho pats him on the shoulder, and says, " We 
trust Dr. Ritchie will not think our remarks unnecessary and 
hypercritical ; we would call to liis remembrance the great 
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errors which Eugalenus introduced into this subject by con- 
founding so many diseases with scurvy, and the severe con- 
demnation which he has consequently received from subsequent 
writers [Lind]. All our great authors [who ?] have, of late 
years, touched on this subject, and entered a protest against 
the application of the term scurvy beyond its legitimate 
[what is that ?] province. Even Sydenham, who himself has 
an allusion on this point, has been blamed [unjustly] for 
describing a scorbutic rheumatism; and J. P. Prank is 
censured by Podere [unjustly doubtless] for believing he had 
treated a true scorbutic fever, simply because epistaxis and 
[purpura] patches on the skin were common symptoms. If 
we once stretch the use of the term, what is to prevent us 
from going back to the divisions of Willis, or to the twenty-six 
varieties detailed by old [polite adjective] Gideon Harvey ?" 

The truth is, there is no half-way house: but this censure is 
based not on an appeal to reason, but to authority ! After all 
the pains that Lind took to make scurvy a uniform disease, 
he entirely and utterly failed, as all who have followed us in 
our researches have seen. He gave it up in sundry instances 
that the gums were not affected — and after calling nearly the 
whole catalogue of diseases scorbutic, he pronounced cases 
which others called low petechial fevers, ** altogether scorbu- 
tic." But this appeal to authority in the Review's argument 
will better be appreciated by copying the language of the 
same No. of the Review at p. 288, analysis of Dr. Ware's 
Address on Medical Education. 

•' Whatever estimate we form of our own merits, however, 
we must not expect society at large to view them in the same 
light, until some established system of medical philosophy can 
be presented, which shall have, in its definiteness, its com- 
pleteness, and in the universality of its applications, the same 
kind of claim to general assent as that which is conceded on 
all hands to the Newtonian physics. The present is a sort of 
transition-period in our history. The old claims of authority ^ 
-^which have held by us, and by which we have ourselves held 
much longer than many of us are aware of — are rapidly 
losing their influence ; and far be it from us to attempt to re- 
vive themJ^ 
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We say an appeal to authority, if that authority be truthful, 
is good ; if fallacious, good for nothing ; and we have shown 
Lind's diagnosis of scurvy appealed to, a fallacy j Sydenham's 
also ; and 6ur readers must judge how censurable he was for 
holding that there was a variety of rheumatism of scorbutic 
nature, for we have placed it before them, and presume they 
know that the lemon-juice treatment has lately been revived 
as the most successful treatment of rheumatism. But the 
Beview, almost in the same breath, with which he censures 
Dr. Ritchie ; suggests that Dr. Foltz's cases characterized by 
severe heart and chest symptoms, were " scorbutic pericarditis 
and pleurisy" and makes a note calling attention to scurvy 
as a cause of them, and refers to Seidlitz's cases, given by us 
at page 122 of this volume — see p. 450 of the Review. He 
also says, ** Dr. Anderson, of Glasgow, reports a case of 
scorbutic amaurosis.^^ 

Thus, it is plain that scurvy has no existence per se^ or as 
one disease that may be measured by a group of symptoms, 
but that its epiphenomena comprehend all the symptoms of 
all so-called diseases, or groups ; and the Review might as 
well adopt this philosophy in every instance, as in two or 
three. In calling pericarditis and pleurisy scorbutus, he has 
laid himself liable to twice the amount of censure he would 
attach to Dr. Ritchie or to Dr. Sydenham. But the argument 
and documents are before our readers, let them judge. 
Assuming it to be an error to call all the disorders of nutri- 
tion scurvy, does not prove it to be one. It is a good skulk- 
ing ground, however, because the whole matter is involved in 
utter obscurity or total darkness, as regards all the primary 
pathologies of "all the disorders of nutrition" so- claimed, 
except the scorbutic diathesis. The appeal, then, is to blind 
authority and hypothesis, not to reason and fact. 

The Review, then, enters into the subject of the pathology 
of the blood at much length ; states that the old theory, the 
want of fibrin and the dissolved or putrid state, have been 
shown by Mr. Busk, M. Andral, M. Stceber, Parmentier, 
Deyeax ; and more recently by Becquerel and Rodier, Chatin 
and Bouvier, Marechal, Frick. and others, to be incorrect, and 
sums up the results as follows : 

27* 
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" The general results of the analyses lately made of scorbutic 
blood, naay be shortly [briefly] given as follows : 

*'l. The specific gravity of the defibrinised blood w^s 
slightly below the average. The average of Becqwrel and 
Bodier's observations on ol4 women of the average age of 
72; makes it 1047*28; the lowest number is 1038-3; the 
highest 1051 •7. In the oase of MM. Ohatin and Bonvier, it 
was 1-060. 

'* 2. The specific gravity of the serum in two of Mr. Bnsk's 
cases in young men, was 1*028, and l*025« In four of the cases 
of MM. Becquerel and Bodier, the ftverage was 1024*3 ; tibte 
lowest 1020*8; the highest 1025*5. It is therefore also below 
the average, particularly in BecquereFs observations, which 
were made on old women. 

«' 3. MM. Chatin and Bouvier noticed a slight increase of 
alkalinity.* Becquerel states that it is inconstantf 

<<4. In two of Busk's cases, and in one of Fanvel's, the 
clot was buffed and cupped. 

" 6. Chatin and Bouvier under the microscope observed no 
^appreciable alterations in the figure of the red or the white 
corpuscles. Dr. Ritchie thinks they were more irregular in 
outline, and more flattened than usual; wo doubt whether 
irregularity of oi^tline is an important change. 

*^ 6. The fibrin was in normal or increased quantity, in aU 
but one of the analyses. Mr. Busk's three cases gave 6*6, 
4'5, and 5*9 parts in the 1000. The blood of a healthy man 
analysed in the same way, gave 3*3 parts in the 1000. Bec- 
querel and Bodier's cases make the average rather lower, viz., 
8*1 in the 1000 ; the highest is 4-1, the lowest 2*2. Chatin 
and Bouvier's analysis gives 4 parts in the 1000 as the amount 
of fibrin. 

<^ Frick'sj: single case makes it 4*204. Andral's second 



* Jonrnal de Chimie Medioale, Man, 1S48, p. 141 ; Comptes Bendua, 
Fevrier, 1848, p. 171. 

t Gazette Medicale, 1847, 513-14. 

X American Jonrnal of the Medical Sciences, Jan. 1848, pp. 33-4. In 
the same table, Frick gives the analyses of two cases of purpnra hemor- 
rhagica. We have excluded these, as we are qnite certain that sonryy and 
purpura are quite distinct diseases, and possess iTmptoms ahsolut^f 
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case, in wfaieli, however, there were inflammatorj symptoms, 
aflforded 4-20 per 1000.* Dr. Eitdiie's case gave only 1'106 
of fibrin per 1000. It was analysed by Dr. E. D. Thomson.f 

^ 7. In all the analyses the proportion of red particles was 
mnch diminished. In Busk's cases it descended as low as 
47*8, 72'3, and 60-7 in the 1000, being as mnch reduced as in 
intense anaemia. Becquerel and Bodier's average is above 
any of these numbers, being 86-28, which is within the range 
of the limits of healthy female blood. The observations of 
Chatin and Bouvier, gave 86-3 per 1000, which is 24 or 30 
parts below the minimum of the healthy-range in men. An- 
dral's second case gave the lowest amount yet recorded^ viz., 
44-4000 per 1000. Prick's analysis gave 117-078, being the 
highest of all the cases. 

<* 8. The albumen, as lar as quantity is concerned, appears 
less altered. Busk's analyses gave 84, 76-6, and 74*2 parts 
in tbe 1000* Becquerel and Eodier's average of the organic 
matters of the serum, is 64-3 in 1000 parts of blood, but this 
includes about 2 parts per 1000 of fats. Chatin and Bou- 
vier's examinations gave 62*3 per 1000. In Frick's case the 
solids of the serum were 87*045 paiiis in 1^0 of blood 
which would give about 77-5 of albumen, being nearly the 
nocmal rate. 

*^ 9. The quantity of the salts has not yet been accurately 
determined ; it has been given at both above and below the 
standard. Chatin and Bouvier found 16-3 parts per 1000 of 
soluble non-coagulable principles. Busk's three cases gave 
9-6, 11-5, and 10-9 parts of salts per 1000. Becquerel and 
Rodier's average is 6-7 parts per 1000, which is below their 
own healthy standard, and that of Lecanu, Nasse, and Andral. 

" Frick gives the following numbers ; iron, -721 per 1000 

pathagnomonio. With this, all who ha^e seen the true * *■ morbus macnlosus 
Werlhofii," will at once agree. We regret mnch that our limits Will not 
permit us to enter on the question of their resemblances and differences. 
[An African is not a Caucasian, all will agree ; and, with all their differ* 
ences, the two are still homo.] 

* Gazette Medicale, 1847, p. 534. 

t In Dr. Ritchie's analyses, the globules and albumem in one case, and 
all the organic constituents in the other, are clubbed together, so that we 
hare been unable to use them. 
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parts of blood; lime, -llO; chlorides, 6*846; and phosphates 
1'126 per 1000. The quantity of iron is thus above the 
standard ; and on carrying out the calculation to determine 
the proportion of iron to 127 parts of globules, Frick found 
it '782, which is also above the normal quantity. 

*' Becquerel noticed, on the contrary, that the iron appeared 
to be diminished. In his five analyses it is represented by 
the figures, 0*522, 0-277, 0-391, 0-427, and 0-290, giving a 
mean of 0*381, while the normal standard in women is 0*5. 
In Dr. Bitchie's two analyses, the salts are given as 6-44, and 
6-820 per 1000. 

<< 10. The quantity of water is of course increased in all 
the analyses. In Mr. Busk's three cases it is 849*9, 835-9 
and 834-2 parts in 1000; while his method of analyses gave, 
for healthy blood, 788-8 parts. In Becquerel's five cases it is 
810-9, 813-7, 807-7, 811, and 854-4; while the normal standard 
given by his method is 780 parts in 1000. Chatin and Bou- 
vier state the water and loss at 831-1, and Frick at 791-69 
per 1000 parts. 

" With regard to the existence or quantity of other mat- 
ters in the blood, such as urea, uric acid, kreatine, etc., none 
of the analyses speak. 

"It is not easy to draw an average from these analyses; 
some were in old women, others in young men; they were 
performed in various ways; and in several, two or more in- 
gredients are clubbed together. But with the view of being 
as definite as possible, we may give the following as an ap- 
proximate average of scorbutic blood in all ages in both 
sexes, and at all periods of the disease ; water, 830-25 ; fibrin, 
4-214 ; red particles, 80 ; albumen, 73-15 ; salts, 9-336 ; fats, 
extractives, etc., 3*050. But this average must be considered 
as not having any claims to great accuracy. 

** Any general results from the above analyses must be 
drawn with great caution ; the facts are few in number, and 
the discrepancies of statement are great and obvious. But 
it seems clear that diminution in the quantity of fibrin forms 
no part of scurvy, and that the disease may exist in the 
greatest intensity when this component is much above the 
standard. The very varying proportion of fibrin, on the 
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other hand, forbids the supposition that the disease is con- 
nected with its increase; occasionally the fibrin has been 
certainly below the standard, with coincident severe symp. 
toms,and on several occasions it has been in its natural quan- 
tity. Besides, augmentation of the fibrin occurs every day in 
Inflammations, without giving rise to scorbutic symptoms. 
[Inflammation is an evidence of a primary and general 
dyscrasia, according to Rokitansky, and until some other 
primary pathology than scorbutus is positively shown, we 
hold it philosophic and just to impute it to this, and to this 
alone. No one has ever before us, assigned the cause of in- 
flammation.] Becquerel appears to attach very little impor- 
tance to this condition, and Marchal* does not hesitate to 
affirm that we are to look to the reactions of the tissues 
irritated by the efi'used blood, and to the latent inflamma- 
tions so common in scurvy, but not proper to it [theoretically], 
as the reasons why the fibrin is kept at its normal figure or 
is augmented above this. 

" The change in the quantity of corpuscles appears to be a 
niore constant occurrence. In every case the quantity is so 
greatly lessened, even in cases where there have been no ex- 
ternal hemorrhages, or very slight ones, that, taken with the 
color of the skin, and the dark color of the blood so much 
dwelt upon by the old writers, it seems a most plausible sup- 
position that it is in the composition of these bodies that 
some important change is to be found. Under the microscope 
their outline appears normal, and their component iron is 
perhaps not much changed, as it has been found in diminished 
quantity by one, and in augmented quantity by another ob- 
server. It is obvious that the lessening of the quantity of 
globules will [always increase the efiFete fibrin, call it what 
you please] not produce scurvy ; otherwise, in anaemia, scor- 
butic symptoms should be present, whereas they are hardly 
ever [always] seen, and never [always] in consequence merely 
of the causes of anaemia." 

Pale and contracted gums, the initial sign of scurvy, cha- 
racterises every case of anaemia, and in many the dental 
marginal line, tending to disorganization may be seen. 

* AroluYes^ Generales, Septembre, 1847, p* 122. 
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" The other components of the blood have not yet been 
sufficiently studied ; the salts are augmented in some analyses 
and diminished in others ; so that if we may draw any conclu- 
sion at present, it would be that their varying proportion 
plays no important part." 

Where the salts are not aflForded in the dietary they must, 
if present, be derived from the wasting tissues, and thus play 
the truthful part of being effete, whatever be their proportion : 
this, chemistry has not reached, but induction has. 

"If we accept the above results, or at least such of them as 
may be considered most certain — viz., a trifling augmentation 
of the fibrin, a considerable lessening of the red particles, a 
normal ratio of albumen and salts — as the only ones which we 
are to receive from chemistry, we cannot perceive that our 
knowledge of the pathology of scurvy has been much increased 
thereby. All these changes may be, and indeed often are, 
present, separately and collectively, and yet there are no symp- 
toms of [so-called but misunderstood] scurvy. Nor do these 
changes help us to explain in any way the phenomena of the 
disease; the peculiar change of color in the skin, the effusions 
of blood, exudation-matter, and serum, the interruption to the 
circulation evidenced in the lowered temperature, and the 
slow, feeble, impeded pulse, all symptoms which are referable 
to the blood, and not to any change in the vessels, as will be 
presently shown, are not to be explained by any observations 
which have reference merely to the quantity and ratio of the 
components of the blood." 

The want of frzsh elements explains all these phenomena, 
we think. Neither the normal ratio of the proximate prin- 
ciples, nor tkeir proper quality can exist without them. 

" This explanation has been already tried, and it has failed ; 
in the fibrin and red particles, Andral sought to find the phy 
sical reason of hemorrhages. The first observation made after 
the enunciation of the theory, scattered it to the winds. 
Plausible as it seemed to be, it was incorrect ; and its fate 
has taught us once more, that which experience is ever re- 
peating, that the most ingenious theory should be mistrusted 
when its chief support is derived, not from facts and observed 
Dhenomena, but from its accidental agreement with our pre- 
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vious hypotheses and prejudices, those cherished ** idola," with 
which, in the infancy of science, the observer has to wage con- 
tinual war [exactly so]. 

" Apparently, then, the examination of the blood has so tar 
been serviceable, rather by clearing away old errors, than by 
establishing new truths. * ♦ * 

** The few scattered observations which have been yet made 
known, of difference of composition accompanying change in 
quantity, such as the buffy coat being more highly oxidized 
than healthy fibrin, and facts of the like kind, do not at pre- 
sent aid us much in this inquiry. But as far as scurvy is con- 
cerned, a good beginning has been made by Ghatin and Bou- 
vier, who have observed two facts, which, if confirmed, will 
prove of great importance. 

" They noted that the albumen of the blood in their case 
of scurvy did not coagulate under a temperature of + 14P 
Cent., or 165'2 Fahr.,* whereas the usual temperature, with 
an equal quantity of healthy albumen, would be from 5 to 8® 
Fair, below this. So that, although the albumen did not 
appear much altered in quantity, in this as in other cases of 
scurvy, it had undergone some change requiring further inves- 
tigation, but which appeared to have increased its solubility. 

** Chatin and Bouvier also noticed that the * force of cohe- 
sion of the fibrin' was diminished so much, that they were 
almost unable to isolate it thoroughly from the red globules j 
or to use the words of the reporter of the * Comptes Rendus,' 
the * plasticity' of the fibrin was lessened. * ♦ • 

<<We may indeed here remark, that in practical medicine, 
all analyses of the blood, even as to quantity only of the com- 
ponent parts, are to be received with great limitation. They 
are all vitiated by certain assumptions, such as the estimate 
of the fluid of the red and white particles with the serum, and 
they are performed in a manner comparatively rude and ob- 
jectionable. The discordancies of chemists, even as to healthy 
blood, are sd great as to prove to us either that the ingredi- 
ents can vary considerably without losing the standard of 



* Comptes Rendus, Feyrierj 1S4S, p. 171 ; on Jonmal de Chimie Medi- 
cale, Mars, 1S48, p 144 
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health; or that some such differenoes of properties, as those to 
which we have just referredi [the chemical composition of the 
proximate principles,] interfere with the uniformity of the 
ftnalyses. * * # ^^ * * 

*^ Taking all these ciroumstaoces into consideration, the 
difSculties of even coarsely analysing healthy blood, the dis« 
crepancies and contradictory statements thence arising, and 
bearing in mind that in scurvy there are not above a dozen 
{Analyses that can be depended upon, and that even these 
differ among themselves, we are forced to the opinion that 
chemistry has been as yet chiefly of advantage in negation 
rather than in aflSrmation. And when we also remember that 
the most diflScult part of the analysis of the blood,— the ques.- 
tion whether the several ingredients vary not only in their 
relative proportions to each other, but in their absolute ulti- 
mate composition,— has not yet been even touched by chemists, 
[neither what proportion fresh and what effete,] and that this 
is necessary, before the pathology of a disease can be dis<> 
eussed, we shall see cause for believing that a more advanced 
chemical investigation is necessary before we can understand 
the different phases between the action of the cause and the 
external phenomena by which it is indicated. And yet even 
in what has been already done by chemistry, we have made a 
great advance,* the ground has been cleared of obstacles and 
superstitions ; the pathway is open for those who can walk in 
it; the goal can be discerned, although still overshadowed by 
the obscurities of distance and space.^' 

In order to judge truthfully whether these, the Beview's 
conclusions are correct, he returns once more to the dietary— 
to a re-examination of the different hypotheses assumed by 
the writers to be the cause of scurvy, that is, a deficiency of 
nitrogen, potash, sulphur, etc. Previously, however, he 
prepares the reader by a recital of what he calls elementary 
facts^ in the history of scurvy, asserting, 

1. That scurvy does not arise from any primary affection 
of the digestive, organs. An error, for it often does; dys- 
pepsia is an early stage, or form. 

2. Neither in deranged assimilation, as the scorbutic are 
more generally fat, showing there is no want of nutritive 
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power. Another error ; it often arises from a want of nutri 
tive energy, as in Lind's cases, living on the best of food and 
in the purest ain 

3. That there is no weakness or want of tone in the 
capillaries. Another error*, for he had just shown the cohe- 
sive forces between the constituents of the blood very much 
lessened, and every physiologist knows that as the fluids are, 
do, and so only are the solids. 

4. '* The freedom of the nervous system in all its parts 
from anything more than an exceptional manifestation of 
altered function [l].^ When the stoutest hearts are melted to 
tears under it continually, many take on insanity, and some 
raving madness, this is seen also to be an error. 

5. Finally, that scurvy is cured with the greatest facility, 
the most grave cases, without leaving any injury done the 
constitution 1— that the blood and blood only is at fault I 
But Lind says there was always a proportion of cases in 
Haslar hospital that could not be recovered — that the injury 
done the consfyitution was always great — and again we oppose 
to this error the physiological truth, before stated, that as the 
fluids, so, and so only are the solids ; the merest tyro in phy- 
isiology knows this, it is the first and last lesson in humoral 
pathology. The theories of the blood derangements as 
causing scuinry, are then briefly considered, asfollows: 

As to the question, what ingredient is wanting, analysis 
having settled nothing j we have to reason out the matter, by 
the diet causing it, and the diet remedying it. Thinks it a 
waste of time to stop to refute the opinion that scurvy is a 
manifestation of impaired nutrition induced by any kind of 
insufficient or unwholesome food — tbe very thing he could not 
refute — but says if this were the case, scurvy would be much 
more common than it is. 

Dr. Ohristison's nitrogen theory is again argued over, and 
ignored, and the want of vegetables shown to be coincident 
with the want of milk ; Dr. Garrod's potash theory is then 
brought up and examined with Dr. Aldridge's more extended 
one, of the same nature, but both are ignored, because he 
cannot see the use of little quantities of potash, sulphur, etc.« 
and more especially because the citric acid treatment, which 

28 
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he assumes, contrary to the facts, will always cure scurry, 
contains neither potash, soda, sulphur, or other organic salts 
of vegetables. But the data show that citric acid sometimes 
failed, and that though efficacious^ (doubtless as we have 
suggested by revivifying the old bases in the road of excre* 
tion,) it is not a specific, and that his conclusions are not 
infallible — he says : 

** We cannot conceive that anything can be more convincing 
than the above evidence ; the eflScacy of citric acid is clearly 
proved, and the nitrate of potash is evidently inferior to it in 
power. It is incontrovertible, therefore, that scurvy may be 
cured without potash, more rapidly than with. This appears 
to us completely to upset Dr. Qarrod's theory, as well as, for 
other reasons, it overturns the opinions of Drs. Aldridge and 
Christison." 

He thinks the virtues of antiscorbutic diets lie in the acids 
of vegetables and fruits, more especially than in their basic 
principles, which is only reviving the old theory of Dr. Trot- 
ter, for the acid properties of vegetables depend wholly on 
oxygen. Finally he sums up his conclusions in the following 
words : 

" To sum up our conclusions : We have not a doubt that 
the whole bearing of the facts we have brought forward, tends 
to this conclusion, — that true scurvy is caused by a deficient 
supply of the organic vegetable acids, or salts of fresh vege- 
tables [here he should have stopped, for in these are contained 
all the elements of the tissues]. This has long been the pre- 
valent opinion in this country, and it has by far the strongest 
arguments in its favor. Whether occasionally the absence of 
potash or of sulphur (which we have no doubt produces its 
own peculiar symptoms, although these are not [how know? 
there are no data] what we term scorbutic), may not occa- 
sionally aid in the development, we shall not decide. The 
peculiar forms of [scorbutic] dyspepsia which may, however, 
result from such a deficiency, are deserving of the deepest 
study. 

**Nor shall we attempt to determine how the organic vege- 
table acids act [as chemical agents — resulting in nutrient par- 
ticles addL'd to, and efifete matters eliminated from the system}. 
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We have little doubt that it is by virtue of some decomposi- 
^ioD which they undergo. Trotter long ago remarked, that 
their utility seemed to be measured by their facility of decom- 
position. But whether, when decomposed, they supply con- 
stituent materials to the fibrin, red particles, or albumen of 
the blood [to all], or whether they exert, as Dr. Anderson 
has surmised, some catalytic power, which promotes the 
assimilation of the nutritive part of the food, [what is that 
part if not potash, sulphur, lime, soda, carbon, etc.?] an action 
which may be compared to the effect of iron in anaemia, we 
cannot undertake to say. Nitre may undergo some similar 
decomposition in the cases where it proves useful. 

" We are really sorry that our critical duty will not allow 
us to accord with the hypotheses, so well put and so forcibly 
urged by Aldridge and Garrod. It would have been a great 
step if we could have done so, [the want of seeing far enough 
only prevented ;] but, until they disprove our facts, and bring 
a great many more of their own to back their opinions, we 
must refuse our assent. 

" We observe that Dr. Williams, in his very excellent 
* Principles of Mediciiie,' has passed over the subject of 
scurvy, as being too little known to be advantageously dis- 
cussed.* [This is sensible in Dr. Williams, for scurvy covers 
all — to give the pathology of scurvy would be to duplicate 
his work, provided he is all right on its parts.] But from 
this opinion we must dissent. We know as much of scurvy 
as of most diseases. We know its cause [very indefiniteljf 
According to the Review]; we have traced its distinctive 
symptoms; we can cure it at once [not all cases], if we can 
procure the necessary remedies. What more do we know of 
small-pox or of scarlatina? We know that the cause is a 
specific poison ; [was such the cause of the first case ?] we 
are certain when that cause is acting, by peculiar signs 
[not in the forming stage] ; experience has taught us how best 
to manage the disease and the accidents most prone to occur 
during its course. But of the internal changes in the blood 



* Principles of Medicine, etc. By Charles J. B. Williams, M. D. P. B. S., 
tftc. Loudon, lS4d. Appendix, p. 515. * 
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and tissues induced bj the poison of small-pox, and evidenced 
by the external signs, we know no more than of the internal 
changes occurring in scurvy [they are the same, obstructed 
nutrition] ; not even so much, for chemistry has been more 
active in one than the other case. In both cases, chemistry, 
assisted by the clinical observation of the physician, and 
guided, as it were, by his knowledge of the progress of dis- 
ease, derived from countless observations, is the science to 
which medicine must apply for many facts necessary to deduce 
the pathology of certain affections. Chemistry has already 
done something for us in even the very few analyses of scor- 
butic blood which have been made. We have in them an 
earnest and a proof that more will yet be done, and that, if 
we are cautious in restricting chemistry to its legitimate pro** 
vincC; the greatest benefit will result from its employment in 
the investigation of disease." 

Thus, we have carefully presented the main arguments and 
conclusions of this elaborate criticism- upon most of the con- 
tributions to the literature of scurvy which the pestilential 
period that produced the Irish famine brought forth. The 
position the Review holds in the medical world and the ability 
manifested to compass this whole subject, seems to have left 
the impression that this paper was to be regarded as an ulti- 
matum, or final decision, settling the dogmas as if by authority^ 
or the ultima thule of professional knowledge on the pathology 
of scorbutus. We look upon it as a very able and valuable 
paper, but consider its acid theory of scurvy but an extension 
of Trotter's, and no better than Macbride's, Dr. Christison^B 
and others. Besides, we have pointed out many errors and 
fallacious conclusions in it. We think they are owing to the 
false stand-point from which the subject has been viewed* 
Chemistry has been expected to reveal a something, a condi- 
tion of blood pathognomonic of scurvy, and its success here to 
be the measure of its looked-for service in two hundred and 
fifty and more so-considered other diseases ; when the truth is, 
there is but one disease, or one primary pathology passing 
into different stages, in which the blood will differ of course. 
The discrepancies and short-comings of the analyses com- 
plained of, are the strongest arguments that could be adduced 
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in proof of this. Chemistry being an exact science, cannot h% 
made to sustain false theories and hypotheses, though thej be as 
old as Hippocrates and endorsed by the whole profession. 
Analysis has done but little as yet, for the difficulties are 
great. Induction must, for the present, be our chief reliance* 
Chemistry has furnished us with a knowledge of the elcmentd 
of the tissues, and the elements of food, as data. Under scor* 
bntic diets we know the elements are not all afforded, and 
further that the quality is bad« We know, the elements must 
be derived from organized matter — the vegetable and animal 
kingdoms — to be right. Chemicals can never equal the natu- 
ral combinations as elaborated in vegetables, though evidently 
highly useful and medicinal. Here the Review is entirely at 
fault We know inductively that all the elements are equally 
necessary ; a whole cannot be produced, and re-produced by a 
moiety of its ingredients. We know why animal food is less 
efficacious in preventing scurvy than vegetable food ; that it 
is because the salts of the alkaline, earthy, and mineral bases 
are less abundant in it, and come to us sparingly ; and if a 
blight in vegetation prevail, the animals are scorbutic; the 
milk, butter and cheese also. We know too that all the salts 
of the tissues are contained in healthy milk, a healthy egg, and 
healthy blood, although we do not know the exact proportions 
of the formulae, (here chemistry has failed,) but we know the 
elements must all exist there. We infer the formula for fibrin 
is different from that for albumen, serum, or the red corpuscles, 
though they may be isomeric so far as chemistry shall ever be 
able to reveal. A difference in the proportions of the equiva- 
lents of like chemical compoundSj found in the vegetable proxi- 
mates, though isomeric so far as chemistry has yet revealed, 
doubtless gives them their difference in sensible properties 
Thus we know by induction the necessary, if not precise 
constitution of the proximate principles of the blood, and 
of the solids. And it does appear to us that we know also, 
what Bokitansky indicates should be the aim to know, '* the 
precise character of the impairment suffered by the proximate 
principles of the blood,*' as causative of disease, viz., a want of 
the fresh elements in them of which the tissues are composed, 
nourished, repaired. The want of one or more of the elements 

28* 
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we know must inevitably^ induce a supervening pathological 
condition — primary pathology. Whether the want of one ele- 
ment alone, under a perfect supply of all the rest, as for in- 
stance the total absence of iime, would, in every case, produce 
the epiphenomena of rickets, caries, and other forms of disease 
of the bones, or various other forms of disease, as general fever, 
etc*) expressive of the general want felt in the proximate ele- 
ments out of which the bony tissue is a product, it is impossible 
to say, because we have no data from which to draw inductive 
conclusions. Our single individual opinion would be that 
some general expression would often be given, and that this 
would vary in diflFerent constitutions and under diflFerent sur- 
roundings as to exciting causes. The admission by the Re- 
view that the absense of potash or of sulphur alone may aid in 
developing scurvy, is as far as any one can safely go, perhaps, 
if scurvy is viewed from his stand-point, as one uniform mani 
festation of disease among two hundred and fifty others, (of 
which our readers must judge, having all authorities on the 
subject before them,) but there is no uncertainty about a patho- 
logical condition ensuing, and this primary, where the subject 
was before healthy, and all else perfectly right. The total 
want of one or of more fresh elements, then, or an insufficiency 
of one or more, or all, is the precise impairment suffered by 
the proximate elements in primary pathology, call it by what 
name you please the scorbutic, scrofulous, cancerous, rheu- 
matic, gouty, or calculous diathesis, these being the principal 
ones. The data for deciding this, all point to scorbutus, viz., 
the objective signs of it in fasting orders, and starvlings. 
There are no data that point to any other diathesis as pri- 
mary, and the whole data of the Irish famine point to this 
precise impairment^ defective and insuflScient nutrition, not 
only as the cause of scurvy, but of all other diseases. The 
scorbutic diathesis, then, stands proved primary pathology. 

As to the assumption of the Review, that there is a ** nutri- 
tive part of the food" independent of the organic elements 
derived from vegetables, which their decomposition may 
catalyse into the gears of assimilation, an " action which may 
be compared to the eflfect of iron in anaamia," the mere men- 
tion of it is suflScient to show how vague were the ideas of the 
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writer as to what constitutes the nutrition of food, and the 
action of the nutrient salts. This vagueness of philosophic 
knowledge here advanced, in this most practical of all physio- 
logical inquiries, is not peculiar either to the Review, it is 
pretty general. Hitherto the compounds of lime, potash, soda, 
iron, phosphorus, sulphur, chlorine, etc., seem not to have been 
considered nutritive parts of man's food, but rather foreign 
bodies, somewhat akin to chips in porridge, and only the 
nitrogenous parts nutritive, except by some few who very 
justly regard those chemicals as food, for they are so as truly 
as the gases, oxygen, hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen : theii 
remedial effects prove them so. No advance, that we see, can 
be made on the definition of food given by Blane, viz.: ma 
t-erials containing the elements of the tissues of which the 
human body is composed, in form sufficiently attenuated to 
afford the necessary stimulus of distension ; except this one 
condition, viz. : it must be derived from the organized king 
doms ; this is imperative. This, doubtless, is the reason why 
the vegetable acids are so much more remedial than the 
mineral, and why lemon-juice (the acid citrate of potash) is 
more remedial than citric acid. 

Viewed from the stand-point, then, from which we view 
scurvy, the *^ negative results " of the analyses become 
positive. 'The diminished specific gravity of the blood; the 
lessened proportion of the clot to the serum, and particularly 
of the red corpuscles, the highest developed proximate ; the 
lessened cohesive attraction between the proximate princi- 
ples, and lessened affinity between the elements composing 
the proximates, are so many positive evidences of the pre- 
dominance of effete ingredients present, and the want of 
fresh, healthy elements. These evidences are made more 
certain by the universal testimony of all writers, that a 
dietary not affording fresh elements is productive of scurvy; 
and further, by the no less universal agreement as to the 
remedial efficacy of fresh vegetable succulents which contain 
all the elements of the tissues. Preciselv the same condition 
is seen in the more solid tissues of the body, as in the so called 
fluids. The debility, ecchymoses, petechias, hemorrhages,- 
exudates of effete fibrin and serum, gravitation of these effete 
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fluids to the depending portions of the body, ulcerations, 
local inflammations, eta, suflSciently testify to this. AH 
forms of disease are aped. All their symptoms either grouped 
or individually manifested in the diflferent stages of this 
malady, and when the causes that produce this diathesis be- 
come general, active, and prolonged, then a perfect chaos of 
two hundred and fifty so-considered other diseases ; or as the 
Review holds, " all disorders of nutritition '* are rife, and 
in order to heal them successfully, all practitioners have then 
to be governed by the Sydenham law, of treating all as if 
clothed in one uniform livery. Now, when this matter is 
looked in the face, lighted up by the phenomena of the Irish 
famine and the literature of the old authors, which philosophy 
bears the impress of truth, ours or the old ? is the scorbutic 
diathesis at the bottom of all, or are there two or three hun- 
dred other primary pathologies ? which is the more probable 
under the worldful of positive testimony that the scorbutic 
pathology or diathesis, is idiopathic, and not the first solitary 
word of evidence that any other so-thought disease, dyscrasia, 
or diathesis, is idiopathic — nothing but hypothesis ? 

The subject is capable of further elucidation, by exposing 
the fallacy of this skulking-ground — '** all disorders of nutri- 
tion"-^assumed by the Review to be conditions essentially 
diflferent from the scorbutic state. This is medical orthodoxy, 
however. The profession almost universally entertain this 
view. But it means no more than the fallacious phrase 
" epidemic influence/' nor than the as universally endorsed 
hypothesis, ** malaria." All are but cloaks for ignorance, 
that medical philosophers will gladly lay aside when plain 
truth rends them in tatters* Let us analyse this phrase, "all 
disorders of nutrition." It was shown, under the head of 
Definitions of Disease, that all diseases are held to arise from 
** diseased nutrition." Nutrition diseased, the cause of all 
diseases 1 is anybody any wiser for this skulk, this lucid 
revelation, that disease is the cause of diseases? not a whit. 
It sounds well, notwithstanding, and tliere is truth involved 
in the proposition, when fairly understood to mean this, viz. : 
that " diseased nutrition " is primary pathology. But, what 
causes nutrition to be primarilv '^ diseased," or, (as diagramed 
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in the next bracket, see vol. ii. p. 20,) " perverted ?" No- 
body knows ; but the hypothesis is, that *' occult qualities in the 
air," " malaria," " epidemic influence," etc., are the causes. 
** Diseased nutrition," '* perverted nutrition," " deranged as- 
similation," *' all disorders of nutrition," mean the same 
things then, viz» : primary pathology^ which is impaired nu- 
tritiop, and this the scorbutic diathesis; and '^the precise 
nature of the impairment " of nutrition is now unfolded, viz. : 
a want of fresh elements and an accumulation of the effete, by 
which assimilation and elimination are thwarted, and poverty 
of the blood and debility of the solids ensue. This is primary 
pathology, and there is no other. This is " all disorders of 
nutrition," no matter what the epiphenomena may be, for 
anything that hinders, obstructs, or impairs the nutritive 
process brings on this primary result necessarily, undevi- 
atingly, and unequivocally ; and this condition is the scorbu- 
tic diathesis. The data for these inductions we have pre- 
sented, and the conclusions are irresistible. The scorbutic 
state^ then^ is '* diseased nutrition" and the primary form 
thereof and " all disorders of nutrition " other than this, are 
but assumed. And, until each one of the three hundred as- 
sumed " disorders of nutrition " is proved to eirist, to be 
otherwise primary, and as originating from some other source, 
origin, or cause than the causes that produce the scorbutic 
state; it seems to us unphilosophic to regard the term in 
any other light than a slang-phrase, or convenient skulking- 
ground where ignorance may hide. 

But we must draw to a close. Unfinished as our discussions 
or our researches may be ; imperfectly as we may have en- 
forced our doctrines ; nevertheless, we must come to a close. 
Not that the subject is exhausted : not at all ; it freshens at 
every step, and is, indeed, but just fairly opened. But, we 
have already considerably transcended our proposed limits, 
and with gratitude to a kind Providence for the preservation 
of life, and the blessing of adequate health for the accom- 
plishment of our labors, we must here take leave of oar 
readers with a final remark or two. 
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C0NCLU8I0 N. 

It is deemed quite unnecessary in closing, to set forth a 
summary of the new doctrines contained in these Re- 
searches : the attentive reader will have encountered and 
considered them ; and no seeker after truth will be startled 
by their novelty, or will suffer his prejudices to rise in oppo- 
sition because they clash with old theories, dogmas, and 
hypotheses. A spirit of free inquiry is the characteristic of 
this age, and in the fullest and freest exercise of this liberty 
an American citizen will surely be tolerated. A progress 
made in first principles is the progress in medical science 
this age demands. Practical medicine is, as yet, without its 
alphabet of first principles entitling it to be ranked among 
the exact sciences. This is the source, the cause, the founda- 
tion, and the life of the broad-cast quackery that abounds ; 
the only reason of the discordant theories and opposite sys- 
tems of practice that uphold mystery, beget odium, and render 
practice a trade, in which the honest and most enlightened 
often fail, and the ignorant, but cunning, frequently succeed. 

The great error, it appears to us, lies in assuming that 
groups of symptoms constitute diseases, and from this false 
stand-point jumping to the conclusion that remedies cure 
by their Antipathic, Homoeopathic, or Allopathic action, the 
three so-called " fundamental methods/' but rather should 
be called fundamental fallacies, for each looks to symptoms 
alone for the indication; when it is as clear as the unclouded 
noon-day, that symptoms are only effects, and that the 
removal of their cause is the only true indication, the only 
true therapeutic aim. 

The inflammations, the exanthematous and other fevers of 
the sthenic type are among the early modes or first methods 
set up to get rid of the excess of effete fibrin, and other waste 
elements, in slight, recent, beginning, or declining mani- 
festations of the scorbutic diathesis, under powerful exciting 
causes, a great amount of life-force being present. On the 
matter of susceptibility to disease, our view is, that nobody 
is clear of some degree of latent scorbutus. If the effete ele- 
ments or waste of the tissues could be disposed of and exone- 
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rated from the system without being returned into the blood- 
vessels, and a perfect dietary always supplied, we might biegin 
to look for purity, health, and entire exemption from any 
scorbutic taint, but as the case stands, and ever will stand, 
the seeds of scorbutus are forever in us, even the most healthy. 

It is marvellous that the acute mind of Broussais should 
have rested his first principles on effects, those ''intractable 
irritations and inflammations'' that were with him the alpha 
lind omega of disease, and considered it vain and useless to 
search for their cause, when it is as clear as the unclouded 
noon-day that want of fresh elements, or impaired nutrition 
is that cause. 

It is equally marvellous that the philosophic mind of Rush 
should have reasoned out the Unity of disease, and rested 
satisfied of its truth without ever reaching its rationale in a 
one primary dyscrasia, viz.: the natural scorbutic impoverish- 
ment of the blood that uniformly results from impaired nutri- 
tion, however produced, whether by want of the elements in 
the food, or obstruction to the process by solar heat, winter's 
cold, sudden vicissitudes, moral depression, or otherwise. 

It is no less marvellous that the whole profession should 
hold to the doctrine of '* diseased or " perverted nutrition " 
being the starting-point of all disease, without considering it 
one dyscrasia instead of three hundred; without referring 
*' all disorders of nutrition " to the only known and proved 
general, primary, and natural dyscrasia, the scorbutic diathe- 
sis — poverty and want af nutrition — however induced, whether 
by starvation, gluttony, of otherwise. 

It is to be regarded as equally or more marvellous, per- 
haps, that Rokitansky, while beholding and promulging the 
great truth that all diseases originate in a general dyscrasia 
unfitting the blood for the service of nutrition, should not 
have seen that that dyscrasia was a want of fresh, and a 
surplus of effete elements in the blood, abridging and hinder- 
ing nutrition ; that this was the precise impairment which 
the proximate principles of the blood suffered; brought 
about or caused by defective alimentation, aeration, and 
calorification. 

Nor does the marvel end here : it is no less marvellous 
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that all observers should hold to errors in diet, and the want 
of fresh vegetables especially, being the cause of scurvy, 
without a more searching inquiry into the question, what 
constitutes the nutrition of food; and that from the data 
which the analyses of the animal tissues and of food have 
afforded, they should not have reasoned out the cause of 
scurvy, as lying in abridged and impaired nutrition through 
the want of fresh elements. 

It is just as marvellous, too, that with all the data before 
them of the protean character of scurvy, the profession should 
have so long contended for its singleness of cause and essen-- 
tial difference in nature from other imagined and nosologi- 
cally arranged diseases. 

Nor is it less marvellous that the ideal theory that holds 
to the idiopathic origin of two or three hundred supposed 
essentially different diseases, should have prevailed over the 
real fact of the unity and essentially same nature of all dis- 
ease, particularly when all history bears testimony to the 
uniformity of the first symptoms, and nobody can tell what is 
to turn up until some new epiphenomena present as conse* 
quences, mere tail-ends of the story, which human invention 
for want of light has seen fit to call diseases. 

The doctrine of the unity and scorbutic pathology of dis- 
ease is a great truth, or a very great fallacy. We hold that 
no fallacy can possibly marshall so many facts to its support 
as we have brought forward. If true, it upsets the hypotheses 
of malaria, zymosis, epidemic influence, occult qualities in the 
air, etc., as causing disease ; and substitutes known natural 
causes, defective alimentation, aeration, and calorification in 
their place, acting simply by impairing the nutritive function. 
We have not, then, attacked and aimed to demolish theories, 
hypotheses, and systems, with a recklessness and waywardness 
that delights only in tearing down, but have substituted the 
real for the unreal, the true and rational for the false and hypo- 
thetical, cleared away the ruins and laid a foundation whereon 
others may finish a TEMPLE OP TRUTH, and dedicate it to 
Practical Medicine, 
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